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TAXEKTIKE'S DAT AT THE POST-OFEICE. 
BlARCH 30, 1850. 

.Late in the afternoon of the 14th of February last past, an 
individual who bore not the smallest resemblance to a despair- 
ing lover, nor, indeed, to a lover in any state of mind, was seen 
to drop into the box of a Fleet-street receiving-house two 
letters folded in flaming covers. He did not look round to see . 
if he were observed, but walked boldly into the shop with a 
third epistle, and deposited thereon one penny. Considering 
the suspicions appearance of this document — for its envelope 
was green — ^he retired from the counter with extraordinary 
nonchalance^ and coolly walked on towards Ludgate-hill. 

Long paces soon brought him to St. Martin*s-le-Grand ; for 
he strode like a man who had an imminent appointment. 
Sure enough, under the clock of the General Post-office, he 
joined another, who eagerly asked, 

" Have you done it ?" 

The answer was, " I have !" 

" Very well. Let us now watch the result." 

Most people are aware that the Great National Post-office 
in St. Martin's-le-Grand is divided into halves by a passage, 
whose sides are perforated with what is called the " Window 
Department." Here huge slits gape for letters, whole sashes 
yawn for newspapers, or wooden panes open for clerks to 
irame their large faces, like giant visages in the slides of a 
Magic Lantern ; and to answer inquiries, or receive un- 
stamped paid letters. The southern side is devoted to the 

^^ Portions of the papers distinguished throughout the volume by this 
mark, are by another hand. 

B 
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London District Post, and the northern to what still continues 
to be called the " Inland Department," although foreign, colo- 
nial, and other outlandish correspondence now passes through 
it. It was with the London District Branch that the two gen- 
tlemen first appeared to have business. 

Having been led through a maze of ofBces and passages 
more or less dark, they found themselves — like knights-errant 
in a fairy tale — " in an enormous hall, illumined by myriads of 
lights.' "Without being exactly transformed into statues, or 
stricken fast asleep, the occupants of this hall (whose name 
was Legion) appeared to be in an enchanted state of idleness. 
Among a wilderness of long tables, and of desks not unlike 
those on which buttermen perform their active paBbs of leger- 
demain in making " pats" — only these desks were covered with 
black cloth — ^they were reading books, talking together, wan- 
dering about, lying down, or drinking coffee-*-apparently quite 
unused to doing any work, and not at all expectant of ever 
hasring anything to dot, but die. 

In a few minutes^ and without any preparation, a great stir 
began at one end di this hall, and a long train of pnvate per- 
formers, in the highest state of excitement, poured in, getting 
up, on an immense scale, the first scene in the '' Miller and his 
Men/' Each had a sack on his back ; each bent under its 
weight; and the bare sight of these sacks, as if by magic, 
changed all the readers, aU the talkers, all the wanderers, all 
the liers^own, all the cofEee-drinkers, into a colony of human 
ants. 

Eor the sacks were great sheepskin bags of letters tumbling 
in from the receiving-houses. Anon they looked like whole 
flocks suddenly struck all of a heap, ready for slaughter ; for a 
ruthless individual stood at a table, with sleevea tucked up and 
knife in hand, who rapidly cut their throats, dived into their 
insides, abstracted their contents, and finally skinned them. 
" Eor every letter we leave behind," said the bag-opener^ in 
answer to an inquiry, '^ we. are fined half-a-crown. That's why 
we turn them inside out." 

The mysterious visitors closely scrutinised the letters that 
were disgorged. These werej^oi» all parts of London to all 
parts .of L<»idon and to the provinces and to the faj-off" quarters 
of the globei An acute postman might guess the broad tenor 
of their contents by their covers : — ^business letters are in big 
envelopes, official letters in long ones, and lawyers' letters in 
none at all ; the tinted and lace-bordered mean Valentines, the 
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blfldt-bordered tell of grief, and the radiBnt vriih white enamel 
announce marriage. When the despatch of the Eleet-atreet 
receiying-house appeared, the visitors tracked it, and the ope- 
lationa of the clerk who separated the three buxidles of which 
it consisted, were closely followed. With the prjing curiosity 
which now only began to show itaeif, one of the intruders took 
a copy of the bill which accompanied the letters. It set forth 
in three lines that there were so many " Stamped," so many 
"Prepaid," and so many "Unpaid." 

The clerk counted the stamped letters like li^tning, and a 
flash of red gleaming past showed the inquirers that one of their 
q)i8ties was safe. Suddenly the motion was stopped ; the offi*- 
cud had instinctively detected that one letter was insufficiently 
adorned with the Queen's profile, and he weighed and taxed it 
double in a twinkling. Having proved the number of. stamped 
letters to be exactly as per account rendered, he went on check- 
ing off the prepaid, taming up the sender's green missive 
in the process. He then dealt with the unpaid, amongst 
which the lookers-on perceived thw yellow one. The cash 
column was computed and cast in a single thought, and a 
short-hand mark, signifying " quite coirect," diwnissed the 
Pleet-street bill upon a file, for the leisurely scrutiny of the 
Heceiver-General's office. All the other letters, and all the 
other bills of all the other receiving-houses, were going through 
the same routine at aU the other tables ; and these perform- 
ances are repeated ten times in every day, all the year round, 
Sundays excepted. 

" You perceived," said one of the two friends, " that in the 
rapid process of counting, our stamped letter gleamed past like 
a meteor, whilst our money-paid and unpaid epistles remained 
long enough under observation for a careful reading of the 
superscriptions." 

"That delay," said an intelligent official, "is occasioned 
because the latter are unstamped. Such letters cause a great 
complication of trouble, wholly avoided by the use of Queen's 
heads. Every officer through whose hands they pass — from 
the receiving-house-keeper to the carriers who deliver them 
at their destinations — ^has to give and take a cash account 
of each. If the public would put stamps on all letters, it would 
save us, and therefore itself, some thousands a year." 

" What are the proportions of the stamped to the prepaid 
and impaid letters which pass through all the post-offices during 
the year?" 

b2 
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*^ We can tell within a very near approximation to correct- 
ness : 837,500,000 passed through the post-offices of the United 
Ejngdom during last year, and to every 100 of them about 50 
had stamps ; 46 were prepaid with pennies ; and only 4 were 
committed to the box unpaid."* 

While one of the visitors was receiving this information, the 
other had followed his variegated letters to the next process ; 
which was that of stamping on the sealed face, in red ink, the 
date and hour of despatch. The letters are ranged in a long 
row, like a pack of cards thrown across a table, and so fast does 
the stamper's hand move, that he can mark 6000 in an hour. 
While defacing the Queen's heads on the other side, he counts 
as he thumps, till he enumerates fifty, when he dodges his 
stamp on one side to put his black mark on a piece of plain 
paper. All these memoranda are afterwards collected by the 
president, who, reckoning fifty letters to every black mark, gets 
a near approximation to the number that have passed through 
the office.t 

It was by this means that our friends obtained the following 
account of the number of district letters that passed through 
this office on St. Valentine's Day : 



Feb. 14th, 
1850. 


Paid. 


Unpaid. 


Stamped. 


Total. 




Id. 


Id. 


2d. 






Collections. 

8 o'clock. 
10 „ 
12 „ 

1 „ 

2 „ 
8 ,, 
4 „ 
6 „ 
6 „ 
8 „ 


6,872 
6,212 
7,069 
2,989 
6,520 
2,456 
4,878 
3,840 
9,300 
3,903 


52 
19 
36 
17 
39 
36 
36 
28 
129 
32 


1,216 
607 
612 
277 
585 
328 
376 
317 
958 
812 


20,082 
13,629 
15.240 

6,395 
18,696 

6,909 
13,478 

8,207 
27,950 

6-,650 


28,222 
20,467 
22,957 

9,678 
20,790 

9,729 
13,478 
11,892 
38,337 
11,487 




53,284 


424 


6,037 


152,236 


187,037 



* Since 1850 the namber of letters has increased by more than one half, 
and now exceeds five hundred millions; equal on an average to eighteen letters 
to every man, woman, and child in the United Kingdom. 

f Much of this work is now (1859) performed by machinery. 
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To this total are to be added 6000 "bye" letters— or those 
which passed from Tillage to village within the suburban limits 
of the district post without reaching the chief office — and 
100,000 destined for the provinces and places beyond sea, 
which were transferred to the Inland Department. The grand 
total for the day, therefore, rose to nearly 300,000. Thus the 
sacrifices to the fane of St. Yalentine — consisting of hearts, 
darts, Cupid peeping out of paper-roses. Hymen embowered in 
hot-pressed embossing, swains in very blue coats and nymphs 
in very opaque muslin, coarse caricatures and tender, verses — 
caused an augmentation to the revenue on this anniversary 
equal to about 70,000 missives ; 123,000 being the usual daily 
average for district and " byes" during the month of February. 
This increase, being peculiar to cross and district posts, does 
not so much affect the Inland- office, for lovers and sweethearts 
are generally neighbours. The entire correspondence of the 
three kingdoms is augmented on each St. Valentine's Day to 
the extent of about 400,000 letters. 

" Is it possible ?" exclaimed one of the visitors, regarding 
the piles of epistles on the numerous tables, " that this mass of 
letters can be arranged and sent away to their respective ad- 
dresses in time to receive the next collection, which Will arrive 
in less than an hour p" 

" Quite," replied an obliging informant ; " I'll tell you how 
we do it. We have divided London into seventeen sections.* 
There they are, you perceive." He then pointed to the tables 
with pigeon-holes numbered from one to seventeen; one marked 
"blind," with a nineteenth labeDed " general." It was explained 
that the proper arrangement of the letters in these compart- 
ments coj^titutes the first sorting. They are then sorted into 
subdivisions ; then inta districts, and finally handed over to 
the letter-carriers, who, in. another room, arrange them for 
their own convenience into " walks." As the visitors looked 
round they perceived their coloured envelopes — ^which were all 
addressed to Scotland — suddenly emerge from a chaotic heap, 
and lodged in the division marked " general," as magically as a 
conjuror causes any card you may choose to fly out of the whole 
pack. " These letters," remarked the expositor, " being for 
the country, will be presently passed into the Inland-office 

* The overgrown metropolis is dow divided into ten post towns ; each town 
receiving and despatching its letters at its own head-quarters, independently of 
the other. 
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through & tunnel under the hall. The 'blind' letters have 
superscriptions which the sortera cannot decipher, and are sent 
to the ' blind' table, where a gentleman presides, to whom, from 
the extreme sharpness of hifl yision, we give the hicw a non 
lucendo name of the ' blind derk.' You will have a specimion 
of his powers presently." 

While this dialogue was going on there was a general abate- 
ment of the noise of stamping, and shuffling letters ; and, when 
the visitors looked round, the place had relapsed into its former 
teanquiUity. It was scarcely credible that from 30,000 to 
40,000 letters had been received, stamped, counted, sorted, and 
sent away in so short a time. " A judicious division of labour," 
remarkea one of our friends, "must work these miracles." 

" Yes, sir," was the reply of an official. " There are firom 
1200 to 1700 of us to do the work of the district post alone. 
When it was removed from Grerrard-street to this building 
there was not a quarter of that number. Tor instance — ^then, 
three carriers sufficed for the Paddington district ; but, by the 
despatch you have just seen completed, we have s^it off 2000 
letters to that single locality by the hands of twenty-five 
carriers." 

" The increase is attributable to the penny system ?" inter- 
rogated one of our inquiring friends. 

« Entirely." 

The questioner then referred to a Parliamentary paper of 
which he had obtained possession. It showed him the history of 
general postal increase since the era of dear distance rates. 
In 1839 — under the old system — the number of letters which 
passed through the post was 76 millions. In 1840 came the 
uniform penny, and for that year the number was 1631 millions, 
or an increase of 93 millions, equal to 123 per^cent. That was the 
grand start ; afterwards the rate of increase subsided from 36 
per cent, in 1841, to 16 per cent, in 1842 and 1843. In 1845, 
and the three following years, the increase was respectively, 
39, 37, and 30 per cent. Then succeeded a sudden drop ; per- 
haps the culminating point in the rate of increase had been at- 
tained. The Post-office is, however, a thermometer of com- 
merce: during the depressing year 1848, the number of letters 
increased no more than 9 per cent. But last year 337,500,000 
epistles passed through the office, being an augmentation of 
8,500,000 upon the preceding year, or 11 per cent, of progres- 
sive increase. Another Parliamentary document shows, that, 
although the business is now four and a half times more than 
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it was in 1839, tbe expense of doing it has only doubled. In 
the former year the cost of the establishment was not quite 
690,0007. ; in 1849 it was about 1,400,0007 • 

While one "visitor was poring over these documents, the 
other deliberately watched the coloui?ed envelopes. They 
were, with about 2000 other General Post letters, put into 
boxes and taken to the tunnel to be conv^ed into the Inland- 
office upon a horizontal band worked by a wheel. The two 
friends now took leave of the District Department to follow 
the objects of their pursuit. 

It was a quarter before six o'clock when they crossed the Hall 
—six being the latest hour at which newspapers can be posted 
without fee. 

It was then ju£(t drizzling newspapers. The great window 
of that department being thrown open, the first black fringe of 
a thunder-cloud of newspapers impending over the Post-office 
was discharging itself fitfully — ^now in large drops, now in little ; 
now in sudden plumps, now stopping altogether. By degrees 
it began to fain hard; by fast degrees the storm came on 
harder and harder, until it blew, rained, hailed, snowed, news- 
papers. A fountain x)f newspapers played in at the window. 
Water-spouts of newspapers broke from enormous sacks, and 
engnlphed the men inside. A prodigious main of newspapers, 
at the IS'ewspaper Eiver Head, seemed to be turned on, 
threatening desfeructionto the miserable Post-office. The Post- 
office was so full already, that the window foamed at the mouth 
with newspapers. Newspapers flew out like froth, and were 
tumbled in again by the bystanders. All the boys in London 
seemed to have gone mad, and to be besieging the Post-office 
with newspapers. Now and then there was n girl ; now and 
then a woman ; now and then a weak old man : but as the 
minute hand of the clock crept near to six, such a torrent of 
boys, and such a torrent of newspapers eame tumbling in 
together pell-mell; head over heels, one above another, that the 
giddy head looking on chiefly wondered why the boys spring- 
ing over one anoflier's heads, and flying the garter into the 
Post-office with the enthusiasm of the corps of acrobats at M. 
IPranconi's, didnt post themselves nightly, along with the news- 
papers, and get delivered all over the world. 

Suddenly it struck six. Shut, Sesame ! Perfectly still wea- 

* In 1858 it was 1,926,1001., bat the gross revenue had risen to more than 
three millions sterling. 
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ther. Nobody there. No token of the late storm — Not a soul, 
too late ! 

But what a chaos within 1 Men up to their knees in news- 
papers on great platforms ; men gardening among newspapers 
with rakes ; men digging and delving among newspapers as if 
a new description of rock had been blasted into those frag- 
ments ; men going up and down a gigantic trap — an ascending 
and descending-room worked by a steam-engine — still taking 
with them nothing but newspapers. All the history of the 
time, all the chronicled births, deaths, and marriages, all the 
crimes, all the accidents, all the vanities, all the changes, all 
the realities, of all the civilised earth, heaped up, parcelled 
out, carried about, knocked down, cut, shuffled, dealt, played, 
gathered up again, and passed from hand to hand, in an appa- 
rently interminable and hopeless confusion, but really in a 
system of admirable order, certainty, and simplicity, pursued 
six nights every week, all through the rolling year. Which of 
us, after this, shall find fault with the rather more extensive 
system of good and evil, when we don't quite understand it at 
a glance ; or set the stars right in their spheres P 

The friends were informed that 70,000,000 newspapers pass 
through all the post-offices every year. Upwards of 80,000,000 
newspaper stamps are distributed annually from the Stamp- 
office ;* but, most of the London papers are conveyed into the 
country by early trains. On the other hand, frequently the 
same paper passes through the post several times, which 
accounts for the small excess of 10,000,000 stamps issued over 
papers posted. In weight, 187 tons of paper and print pass 
up and down the ingenious " lift" every week, and theuce to 
the uttermost comers of the earth — ^from Blackfriars to Bot^^ 
Bay, from the Strand to Chusan. 

As to the rooms, revealed through gratings in the well, 
traversed by the ascending and descending-room, and walked 
in by the visitors afterwards, — ^those enormous chambers, each 
with its hundreds of sorters busy over their hundreds of thou- 
sands of letters — ^those despatching places of a business that has 
the look of being eternal and never to be disposed of or cleared 
away — those silent receptacles of countless millions of pas- 
sionate words, for ever pouring through them like a Niagara of 

* The newspaper stamp being no longer compulsory, the number is greatly- 
reduced. As the privilege, however, of transmission and retransmission for a 
single payment can still be obtained by means of this stamp, about thirty 
millions of newspaper stamps are still issued every year. 
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langnage, and leaying not a drop behind — ^what description 
oou]d present them ? But when a sorter goes home from these 
places to his bed, does he dream of letters ? When he has a 
feyer (sorters must have fevers sometimes), does he never find 
the Welsh letters getting into the Scotch divisions, and the 
London letters going to Jericho P When he gets a glass, too 
much, does he see no double letters mis-sorting themselves 
unaccountably ? When he is very ill, do no dead letters stare 
him in the face P And yonder dark, mysterious, ground-glass 
balcony high up in the wall, not unlike a church organ without 
the pipes — ^the screen from whence an unseen eye watches the 
sorters who are listening to temptation — when he has a night- 
mare, does he never dream of that ? 

Then that enormous table upon which the public shoot their 
letters through the window-slits — do the four men who sit at 
it never fancy themselves playing at whist, gathering up an 
enormous pack of red aces, with here and there a many-hued 
Valentine to stand for a Court card P Their duty is termed 
" facing,*' or turning the ace-like seals downwards, ready for 
stamping. 

The system of stamping, sorting, and arranging, is precisely 
similar to that in the District Branch ; anc^ by his recently 
acquired knowledge of it, the person who posted the coloured 
letters was able to trace them through every stage, till they 
were tied up ready to be " bagged," and sent away. While 
thus employed, his companion made the following observa- 
tions: 

In an opposite side of the enormous apartment, a good space 
and a few officials are devoted to repairing the carelessness of 
the public, which is, in amount and extent, scarcely credible. 
Upon an average, 300 letters per day pass through the Qeneral 
Post-office totdly unfastoned ; chiefly in consequence of the 
use of what stationers are pleased to call " adhesive" envelopes. 
Many are virgin ones, without either seal or direction ; and not 
a few contain money. In Sir Francis Freeling's time, the sum 
of 5000Z. in Bank-notes was found in a " blari.*' It was not 
till after some trouble that the sender was traced, and the cash 
restored to him. Not long since, an humble post-mistress of 
an obscure Welsh post-town, unable to decipher the address 
on a letter, perceived, on examining it, the folds of several. 
Bank-notes protruding from a torn edge of the envelope. She 
securely re-enclosed it to the secretary of the Post-office in 
St. Martin's-le-Grand; who found the contents to be 1500/., 
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and the Buperaeription too much ^ren for the hi^oglypfaie 
powers of the ^ blind cIctL" fiventnallj the endosures found 
their true destinfltion. 

It is estimated that there lies, from time to time, in the 
Dead-Letter-office, undergoing the process of finding ownefrs, 
some 11,0002. annually, in cash alone. In Julj, 1847, for 
instance — only a two months' accumulation — ^the post-haste of 
4658 letters, all containing property, was arrested by the bad 
Buperecriptions of the wrrters. They were consigned — after a 
searching inquest upon each by that efiScient coroner, the 
" blind clerk"— to tl^ Post-office Mmgue. There were Bank- 
notes of the value of lOlOZ., and money-orders for 407Z. 12s. 
But most of these ill-directed letters contaizred coin in small 
wnns, amounting to 310Z. 9s. 7d. On the 17th of July, 1847, 
there were lying in the Dead-Letter^office biHs of exchange 
for the immense sum of 40,410/. 5s. 7d. 

" I assure you," said a gentieman high in this department, " it 
is scarcely possible to take up a handful of letters without 
finding one with coin in it, despite the facilities afforded by the 
money-order system. All this is very distressing to us. The 
temptation it throws in the way of sorters, carriers, and other 
humble employee is greater than they ought to be subjected to. 
Seventy men have been discharged for dishonesty from the 
District-office alone during the past two years." 

"But the public do use the Money- Order-office exten- 
sively?" 

This question was startlingly answered by reference to a Par- 
liamentary return, which showed that there were issued in 
England and Wales alone, during the year which «nded on the 
5th of January, 1849, 3,468,823 Post-office orders for sums 
amounting to the enormous aggregate of 6,861,803Z.* 

Taking up a thin card-board box of artificial flowers, which 
had been shaken into the form of an irregular rhomboid, under 
the pressure of several pounds' weight of letters and news- 
papers, a sub-president remarked : " The faith the public have 
m us is extraordinary. Here is an article which is designed to 
go safely to Dublin; yet not one single precaution, except 

** The number of Post-office orders issued in England and Wales last year 
(1858) was upwards of five millions six hundred thousand, amounting in 
money yalue to more than ten millions eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. For the whole kingdom the number of orders was more than six 
millions six hundred thousand, and the aggregate money amount exceeded 
twelve millions six hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
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tfab ilim pieee of twme, is taken by the sender to ensure its 
rnreservation. Here, again, is a pair of white satin shoes, fast 
losing their colour from friction with damp newspapers and 
the edges of books. The other day the toe of a similar packet 
protruded from its very thin casing, and the stamper not being 
able to stop his hand in time, ornamented it, in yividly blue 
ink, with the words, ' York, Feb. 1, 1850, D.' You will eee 
hj this Parliamentary return of the articles found in the 
Dead-Letter-office what curious things are trusted to our 
care." 

The obliging gentleman then produced the document. Its 
Hsts showed, amongst other articles, — ^tooth-picks, tooth-files, 
fishing-flies, an eye-glass, brad-awls, portraits, miniatures, a 
whistle, corkscrews, a silver watch, a pair of spurs, a bridle, a 
soldier's discharge and sailors' register tickets, samples of hops 
and corn, a Greek MS., silver spoons, gold thread, dinner, 
theatre, and pawn tickets, boxes of pills, shirts, nightcaps, 
razors, all sorts of knitting and laoe, " dolls' things," and a vast 
variety of other articles, that would puzzle ingenuity to con- 
jecture. 

" Besides carelessness we have to contend against ignorance," 
was remarked as the visitors were introduced to the " blind" 
table, and to the hawk-eyed gentleman who'presides at it. " He 
is provided, you perceive, with a small library of local and 
general Directories, Court Guides, Army, Navy, and Clergy 
Lists ; and much he needs them, as will be seen by these fac- 
simUes." Several transcripts of curiously addressed letters 
were then produced. " Where would you or I have sent a 
letter 





certainiy not to its proper destination, which turned out to be 
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tbe Amphitrite, Valparaiso, or elsewhere? Who but otir 
friend here would have found out that another boy in Her 
Majesty's naval service, said to be on board 

KM, Steem IHegkt 

Vultur TTncon or eh toare, 

belonged to the Steam Prigate Vulture, at Hong-Kong ? Few 
would think that 

Mr. Weston 
Oshum Cottage 
Ilawait 

was a neighbour of Her Majesty, and lived at Osborne Cottage, 
Isle of Wight/* 

The following additional epistolary puzzles were then read, 
amidst, as reporters say, *' loud laughter :" 

Mr, Lawrence 
New Land 

Ivicum (High Wycombe). 

W. Stratton 
Commonly 
Ceald teapot 
(We presume as a total abstinence man.) 
Weelin (Welwyn). 

Thorn Hoodless 
3 St. Ann Ct 

Searhoo Skur (Soho Square). 

The ingenious orthographies Batlifhaivai and Batlef JFieway 
went straight to the proper parties in Eatcliffe Highway ; but it 
is a wonder how — 

Mr. LHck 
Bishop Cans 
ner the Wises 

fot his letter, considering that his place of abode was near 
)evizes. 
Eor the next specimen of spelling there is some excuse. ** In 
England," says a French traveller, " what they write ' Green- 
wich,' they pronounce * Grinitch ' and I am not quite sure that 
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when they set down ' Solomon,' they do not pronounce it * Nebu- 
chadnezzar.'" ''I mucK question," continued one of the 
amateur Post-office inspectors, " if either of us had never seen 
the name of the place to which the following superscription 
applies, that we should not have spelt it nearly similarly to the 
correspondent of — 

Peter Eobertson 
2 Compney 7 Batilian. 
Eolyl Artirian 
Otoilige 
England. 

"Although the writer's ear misled him grievously in the 
other words, he has recorded the sound into which we render 
Woolwich with curious correctness." 

" Innocent simplicity balks us as much as ignorance," re- 
marked the head of the hieroglyphic department. " Here are 
one or two specimens of it : 

To Mr. Michl 
Darcy 
In the tovm of 
England, 

" A schoolboy sends from Salisbury, 

To My Uncle Jon 

in London. 

" Another addressed the highest personage in the realm — no 
doubt on particular business — as 

Miss 

Queene Victoria 

of England:' 

While this amusement was going forward, the bustle in the 
adjoining rooms had reached its climax. It was approaching 
eight o'clock, and the " Miller and his Men" above stairs were 
ddivering their sacks from the mouth of the ever-revolving mill 
at an incessant rate. These, filled nearly to choking with 
newspapers, were dragged to the tables, which the brass label 
fastened to the comer of each bag marked as its own, to have 
the letters inserted. Our friends rushed to where they saw 
" Edinburgh" painted up on the walls and there they beheld 
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their jelloWy green, and red letters in gepsraite packets, thongh 
destined far the same place ; just as they had come in at first 
from Fleet-street. The bundles were popped in a trice into 
the Edinburgh bag, which was sealed and s^t awaj. Exactly 
the same thing was hi^pening to every bundle of letters, and 
to every bag on the premises. 

' The clock now struck eight, and the two visitors looked 
round in astonishment. Had they been guests at the ball in 
" Cinderella," when ^Acp^ clock struck they would not have been 
more astonished ; for hardly less rapidly did the fancy dresses 
of the postmen disappear, and the lights grow dim. This is the 
most striking peculiarity of the' extraordinary establishment. 
Everything is done on military principles to minute time. The 
drill and subdivision of duties are so perfect, that the alternations 
throughout the day are high pressure and sudden collapse. At 
five minutes before eight the enormous offices were glaring 
with light and crowded with men ; at ten minutes after eight 
the glass slipper had fallen off, and there was hardly a light or 
a living being visible. 

" Perhaps, however," it was remarked as our friends were 
leaving the building, " an invisible individual is now stealthily 
watching behind the ground glass screen. Only the other day 
he detected from it a sorter secreting 140 sovereigns." 

It is a deplorable thing that such a place of observation should 
be necessary ; but it is hardly less deplorable — and this should 
be most earnestly impressed upon the reader — that the public, 
now possessed of such conveniences for remitting money, by 
means of Post-office Orders and Begistered Letters, should 
lightly throw temptation in the way of these clerks by enclosing 
actual coin. 'No man can say that, placed in such circumstances 
from day to day, he could be steadfast. Many may hope they 
would be, and believe it ; but none can be sure. It is in the 
power, however, of every conscientious and reflecting mind, to 
make quite sure that it has no part in this class of crimes. The 
prevention for this one great source of misery is made easy to 
the public hand ; and it is the public's bounden duty to adopt 
it. They who do not, cannot be blameless. 

Such is the substance of information obtained by our friends 
before they took leave of the mighty heart of the postal system 
of this country. 

In conclusion, they beg it to be understood that their experi- 
mental letters were not Valentines. 
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THE GHOST OE THE LATE MB. JAMES BABBEB. 
A TARN AaHOBB. 

Afbil 20, 1850. 

" * Lttck !* nonsense. There is no sueb thing as Inck. Life 
is not a game of chance any more than chess is. If you lose, 
you have no one to blame but yourself.'* 

This was said by a young lieutenant in tbe Boyal N'avy, to a 
middle-aged midshipman, his elder brother. 

" Do you mean to say that luck had nothing to do with Dandy 
Bobbin passing for lieutenant, and my being turned back ?^* 
was the rejoinder. 

" Bobbin, though a dandy, is a good seaman, and — and " 

The speaker looked another way, and hesitated. 

" I am not, you would say — if you had courage. But I say I 
am, and a better seaman than Bobbin." 

" Practically, perhaps,, for you are ten years older in the ser* 
vice. But it was in the theoretical part of seamanship — ^which 
is equally important — ^that you broke down before the ex- 
aminers,*' oontinued the younger officer. " You never would 
study." 

" I'll teH you wfiat it is. Master Ferdinand," said the elderly 
middy, roughly. " I don't think this is the correct sort of con- 
versation to be going on between two brothers after a five years' 
separation." 

The young lieutenant laid his hand on his brother's arm, and 
entreated him to take what he said in good part. 

•* Well, well !" rqoined the middy; with a half-forced laugh. 
" Take care what you are about, or, by Jove, 111 inform against 
you." 

" What for ?" 

" Why, for preaching without a license. — Besides, you were 
once as bad as jrou pretend I am." 

" I own it, with sorrow ; but I was warned in time "by the 
wretched end of poor James Barber." 

**EndP* echoed the elder brother, starting' back as he 
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pushed his glass along the table. " You don't mean to say 
Jovial Jimmy, as we used to call him ; once my messmate in 
the brig Eollock, is ?" 

•* Yes, I do." 

"What! dead?" 

"Yes." 

" Why, it was one of our great delights, when in harbour and 
on shore, to *go the -rounds' — as he called it — with Jovial 
Jimmy. He understood life from stem to stem — ^from truck 
to keel. He knew everybody, from the Pirst Lord downwards. 
I have seen him recognised by the Duke one minute, and the 
next pick up with a strolling player, and familiarly treat him at 
a tavern. He once took me to a quadrille party at the Duchess 
of Durrington's, where he seemed to know and be known to 
everybody present, and then adjourn to the Cider Cellars, where 
he was equally intimate with the comic singer. Though a 
favourite among the aristocracy, he was equally welcome in 
less exclusive societies. He was * Brother,' ' Past Master,* 
' Warden,' * Noble Grand,' or * President' of all sorts of Lodges 
and Eratemities, and was a member of the Eag and Pamish in 
Bond-street. Uncommonly knowing was Jimmy in all sorts 
of club and fashionable gossip. He knew who gave the beat 
dinners, and was always invited to the best balls. When he 
betted upon a horse-race everybody backed him. He could 
hum all the fashionable songs, and was the fourth man who 
could dance the polka when it was first imported. Then he 
was as profound in bottled stout, Welsh rabbits. Burton ale, 
devilled kidneys, and bowls of Bishop, as he was in Boman 
punch, French cookery, and Italian singers. Afloat, he was 
the soul of fun : — he got up all our private theatricals, told all 
the best stories, and gave imitations that made even the Purser 
laugh." 

" An extent and variety of accomplishments," said Lieute- 
nant Fid, " which had the precise effect of blasting his pro- 
spects in life. He was, as you remember, at last dismissed the 
service for drunkenness and incompetency." 
" When did you see him last ?" 

"What, alive f^^ inquired Ferdinand Fid, changing counte- 
nance. 

" Of course ! Surely you do not mean to insinuate that you 
have seen his ghost !" 
The lieutenant was silent. His brother took a deep draught 
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of his favourite mixture — equal portions of rum and water — 
and hinted the expediency of immediately confiding the story 
to the Marines ; for he declined to credit it. He then ventured 
another recommendation, which was, that Ferdinand should 
throw the impotent tipple he was then imbibing "over the 
side of the Ship" — which meant the tavern of that name in 
Greenwich, at the open bow-window of which they were then 
sitting — ^and clear his intellects by something stronger. 

" I can afibrd to be laughed at," said the younger Tid, " be- 
cause I have gained immeasurably by the delusion, if it be one ; 
but if ever there was a ghost, I have seen the ghost of James 
Barber. I, like yourself and he, was nearly ruined by love of 
amusement and intemperance, when he — or whatever else it 
might have been — came to my aid.'* 

" Let us hear. I see I am * in ' for a ghost story." 

" Well ; it was eighteen forty-one when I came home in the 
Arrow with despatches from the coast of Africa: you were 
lying in the Tagus in the Bobstay. Ours, you know, was 
rather a thirsty station. A man inclined for it comes home 
from the Slaving Coasts with a determination to make up his 
lee way. I did mine with a vengeance. As usual, I looked up 
* Jovial James.' " 

" It wasn't easy to find him." 

" I did find him, though. He had by that time get tired of 
his more aristocratic friends. Eespectability was too slow for 
him, so I found him presiding over the Philanthropic Baspers, 
at'ihe Union Jack. He received me with open arms, and took 
me, as you say, the * rounds.' I can't recal that week's dissi- 
pation without a shudder. We rushed about from ball to 
tavern, from theatre to supper-room, from club to gin-palace, 
as if our lives depended on losing not a moment. We had not 
time to walk ; so we galloped about in cabs. On the fourth 
night, when I was beginning to feel knocked up, and tired of 
the same songs, the same quadrilles, the bad whisky, the suf- 
focating tobacco-smoke, and the morning's certain and despe- 
rate penalties, I remarked to Jimmy, that it was a miracle how 
he had managed to weather it for so many years. * What a 
hardship you would think it,' I added, * if you were oUiged to 
go the same weary round from one year's end to another.' " 

« What did he say to that ?" asked Philip. 

" Why, I never saw him so taken aback. He looked quite 
fiercely at me, and replied, * I am obliged !' " 
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How did he make that oat?" 
** He had tippled and diasipated his eonatitatioii into sach a 
^te that use had become eeoond nature. Sxcitement was his 
natmal condition, and he dared not let himaelf down to flat 
sobriety for fear of a total ooUapee, and of dropping down like 
shot in the water." 

The midshipman had his glass in his hand, but forbore to 
taste it. '' Wdl, what then ?" 

''The ^rounds' histed two nights longer. I was fairly 
beaten. Cast-iron could not haye stood it. I was prostrated 
in bed with fever — and worse." 

" WeU, well, you need not enls]^ upon that," replied Phil 
Pid, raising his gkss towards his lips, but again thinking better 
of it ; ''I heard how bad you were from. Seton, who shaved 
your head." 

'' I had scareely recovered when the Arrow was ordered back, 
and I made a vow." 
" Took the pledge ?" 

" No !" replied the lieutenant. ^ I determined to work more 
and play less. We had a capital naval instructor aboard, and 
our commander was as good an officer as ever trod the deck. I 
studied — a little too hard, perhaps, for I was laid up again* 
The Arrow was, as usual, as good as her name, and we shot 
across to Jamaica in five weeks. One evening as we were 
lying in Kingston harbour, Seton, who had come over to join 
the Commodore as full aurgeon, told me what he had never 
ventured to divulge before," 
" What was that ?" asked Philip. 

" Why, that, on the very day I left London, James Barber 
died of a frightful attack of delirium tremens !" 

" Poor Jimmy !" said the elder Fid, sorrowfully, taking a 
deep pull of consolation out of his rummer. '^ Little did I 
think, while singing some of your best songs off Belem Castle, 
in the Tagus, that I had seen you for the last timei" 

''/ hadn't se^i him for the laA time^" returned the lieu- 
tenant, awfully. 
Philip assumed a careless air, and said, " Go on." 
^' We were ordered home in eighteen forty-five, and paid off 
in January. I went to Portsmouth } was examined, ana passed 
as lieutenant." 

This allusion to his brother's higher rank made poor Philip 
look rather blank. 
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" Ob. bdug confirmedat the Admiiilfy,' ' •oontmued Fexdhand, 
^Ihad to ^YB a dinner to the Jurrovs ; which I did at the 
Salopiiin, Charing-croBB. In the excess of my joy at promotioii, 
my det^miBation of tempeiaxiee and ayoidanoe of wiuit is called 
'^society ' was avramped. I hapt it up oooe more ; I vent ilie 
' HHinds/ and aco^ed all the dinner, sapper, and ball inidta- 
tions I ooaiid get, invaiiahly ending eadi morning in one of the 
old haunts of dissipafcian. Old afisocwtftons with James Badber 
returned, and liloe caoses produced like ejects. One morn- 
ing while moaning home, i began to feel the same wiki eon- 
h^ji as had preyioasiy commenced my dreadful malady." 

^ Ah ! a litm toudied in the top-hamper." 

''It was jufi^ daylight. Thinking to cool myself I jumped 
into a wherry to get pulled down here to Greenwidi." 

" Of course you were not quite sober." 

" Don't ask ! I do not like even to allude to my sensations, 
for &ar of recalling them. My brain seemed in a flame. The 
boat appeared to be going at dhe rate of twenty miles an hour. 
Jast as we w«re cleaning the cnirent, I beard my name das- 
tinetiy called out. I reconnoitred, boat, at first, could aee 
nobody. Hooked over the gunwale on one ^de,aiid felt some- 
thing touch me from the other. A chill cr^ thoough me. 
I tunied loond and sa w " 

^ WhomF' asked tiie midshipman, holding bis bseal^. 

" What seemed to be James Barber. I smnmoned coarage 
to speak. ^ JBJallo ! some mntake!' 

" ' l^fAi at all,' it replied. ' I'm Jovial Jimmy. Don't be 
frighteifeed. Vm harmless.' 

« * fiat * 

*' 'I know what yon are going to say,' interrupted ^e 
ifiteider. ' Saboo. did not deceive you — ^I am only an oeeiaioBaal 
viator up here,* 

''^is brought me up with a round turn, aad I had aense 
enoD^ to wish my fnend would yanish as he oame. ** Wb^^e 
shall we hmd yoaF I asked. ' 

^ ' Oh, aoywIierB — it don't matter. I have got to be out 
emy ni^t and knight ; and the xdgbts are pl^ny loiag jsut 
nuw.' 

^ I ooald JMt mostern word. 

^ ' Ferd Fid,' continued tbe voice, which now seemed about 
fifty fathoms deep ; and, fast as we were dropping do^n^ ihe 
atcBun, die boat gave a heel to «tarboaid, as if sbe bad been 

c2 
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broadsided by a tremendous wave — 'Ferd Pid, you recollect 
how I used to kill time ; how I sang, drank, smoked, danced, 
and supped all night long, and then slept and soda-watered all 
day ? You remember what a happy fellow I seemed. Fools 
like yourself thought I was happy ; but I say again, I wasn't,* 
growled the voice, letting itself down a few fathoms deeper. 
' Often and often I would have given the world to have been a 
market-gardener or a dealer in chickweed while roaring " He 
is ajoUy good fellow," and " "We won't go home till morning !" 
as 1 came away with a group from some taveri^ into Covent 
Garden-market. But I'm punished fearfully for my sins now. 
What do you think I have got to do every mght of my — never 
mind — ^what do you think is now marked out as my dreadful 
punishment ?' 

" * To walk the earth, I suppose,' said I. 

'*'No.' 

" * To paddle about in the Thames from sunset to sunrise ?' 

" * Worse. Ha ! ha !' His laugh sounded like a cracked 
gong. * I only wish my doom was merely to be a mud-lark. 
No, no, I am condemned to rush about from one evening 
party and public-house to another. At the former I am 
bound for a certain term on each night to dance all the 
quadrilles, and a few of the polkas and waltzes, with clumsy 
partners ; and then I have to eat stale pastry and tough poultry 
before I am let off from that place. Alter, I am hounded on to 
some cellar or singing place to listen to " Hail, smiling morn," 
« Mynheer Van Dunk," " The monks of old," " Happy land," 
imitation of the London actors, and to be bored for hours 
by improvisatores and ventriloquists at a judge-and-jury club 
after the trials are over. I must also smoke a dozen of cigars, 
knowing — as in my present condition I must know — ^what they 
are made of. The whole to end on each night with unlimited 
brandy (British), and eternal intoxication. Oh, F. F., be 
warned ! be warned ! Keep up your resolution, and don't do 
it again. When afloat, drmk nothing stronger than purser's 
tea. When ashore, be temperate in your pleasures ; don't turn 
night into day ; don't exchange wholesome amusement for rabid 

debauchery; robust health for disease and well, I won't 

mention that, either. When afloat, study your profession, and 
don't get cashiered and cold-shouldered as I was. Promise 
me — nay, you must swear !' 

" At this word I thought I heard a gurgling sound in the water 
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" * If I can get six solemn pledges before the season's over, 
I'm only to go these horrid rounds during one more session of 
Parliament. Will you swear ?' again urged the voice, with 
persuasive agony. 

" I was just able to comply, 

" * Ten thousand thanks !' were the next words I heard ; * I'm 
off; for there is a pint of stale ale, a tainted chop, and a glass 
of bad brandy-and-water overdue yet, and I must devour them 
at the Shades.' "We were then close to the Thames Tunnel. 
* Don't let the waterman pull to shore ; I can get there without 
troubling him.' 

" I remember no more. When sensation returned, I was in 
bed, in this very house. The Ship, a shade worse than I had 
been from the previous attack." 

''That," said Philip, who had left his tumbler untasted, 
'^must have been when you had your head shaved for the 
second time." 

« Exactly so." 

"And you really believe it was Jovial James's ghost?" 
inquired Pid, earnestly. 

** Would it be rational to doubt it ?" 

Philip rose and paced the room in deep thought. He cast 
two or three earnest looks at his brother, and a few longing 
looks at his glass. In the course of his cogitation, he groaned 
out more than once an apostrophe to poor " James Barber." 
At length he declared his mind was made up. 

" Eerd !" he said, " I told you a while ago to throw your 
lemonade over the side of the Ship. Don't ! Souse out my 
grog instead." 

The lieutenant did as he was bid. 

"And now," said Fid the elder, "ring for soda water; for 
one must drink something, ^^ 

Last year it was my own good fortune to sail with Mr. Philip 
Fid in the Bombottle (74). He is not exactly a teetotaller; 
but he never drinks spirits, and will not touch wine unmixed 
with water, for fear of its interfering with his studies ; at which 
he is, with the assistance of the naval instructor (who is also 
our chaplain), very assiduous. He is our first mate, and the 
smartest officer in the ship. Seton is our surgeon. 

One day, after a cheerful ward-room dinner, while we were 
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at anehor in the baj (^ Cadiz, the Gonvenation turned upon 
JoTidi Jimmy's appariti€si,whidi hadbeeome the best aiitbenii- 
Gated ghoet in Her Majesty's service. On l^at occasion Setoa 
undertook to explain the mystery upon medical principles. 

" The fact is," he said, " what the commander of the Arrow 
aaw (Ferdinand had by this time got commissioned in his old 
ship) was a speetmm, prodiieed by that morbid condition of 
the braiD,. which is brought on by the immoderate use of stiam.- 
lants, and by dissipation. We call it Transient Monomania. 
I eoiiid show yea dozens of sneh ghosts in the books, if you oaly 
had patience while I turned them up." 

I haven't ; for I hate explained ghost stories. I am consoled 
by the conviction that not a soul except Seton and the chaplain 
had his faith one atom, shaken in the reality of Jovial Jimmy's 
post-mortem appearance to Fid the younger. 

Ghost or no ghost, however, the story had had the effect of 
converting Philip Fid firom one of the most intemperate and 
inattentive to one of the soberest and most zealous of Her 
Majesty's officers. May his promotion be speedy I 
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April 18, 18&0. 

My excelknt and eloquoat fnend, Lyttleton, of Fump-eourt, 
Temple, bamater-at-law, disturbed me on a damp morning at 
the end of last month, to bespeak my company to a meeting at 
which he intended to hold forth. " It is," he said, " the Great 
"Water Supply Congress, which assembles to-morrow." 

" Do you know anything of the subject ?" 

" A vast deal both practically and theoretically. Practically, 
I pay for my little box in the Itegent's Park, twice the price for 
water our liiend Pielding is charged ; and both supplies are 
deriyed from the same Company. Yet his is a mansion, mine 
is a cottage ; his rent more than doubles mine in amount, and 
his family trebles mine in number. So much for the consistency 
and exactions of an irresponsible monopoly. Practically, again, 
there are occasions when my cisterns are without water. So 
much for deficient supply." 

" Is your water bad ?" 

" Not absolutely unwholesome ; but I haye drunk better." 

« Now then, Theoretically." 

" Theoretically, I learn from piles of Eeports — a blue moun- 
tain of Parliamentary inquiry instituted in the years 1810, 
1821, 1827, 1828, 1834, 1840, and 1845— from a cloud of pro. 
spectuses issued by embryo Water Companies; from a host 
of pamphlets fro and con.^ and from the reports of the Board of 
Health, that the great element of suction and cleanliness is sup- 
plied by nine water companies all linked together to form a giant 
monopoly ;* and that, in consequence, the charge for water is in 
some instances excessiye ; that six of these companies draw 
their water from the filthy Thames; and the same number, 
including those which use the Lea and New E.iyer water, haye 

* A tenth company, The Phimstead and Woolwich, has since been esta. 
Ulshed ; bat, as the business of the Hampstead Waterworks has been absorbed 
bj the New Kivw Company, the number of water companies virtually re- 
mains the sam^ as it was when thiv papar was written. 
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no system of filtration — hence it is unwholesome : tbat in 
short, the public of the metropolis are the victims of dear, 
insufficient, and dirtj water. Like Tantalus of old they are 
denied much of the great element of life, although it flows 
within reach of their parched and thirsty lips. And by whom ? 
By that many-headed Cerberus — that nine gentlemen in one — 
the great monopolist Water Company combination of London. 
Unless, therefore, we bestir ourselves in the great cause for 
which this numerous, enlightened, and respectable meeting 
have assembled here this day " 

" You forget ; you have only two listeners at present — myself 
and my spaniel. I can suggest a more profitable morning's 
amusement than a rehearsal of your speech." 

"What?" 

" Tour theoretical knowledge is, I doubt not, very compre- 
hensive and varied. But second-hand information is not to be 
trusted. Every statement of fact, like every story, gains some- 
thing in exaggeration, or loses something in accuracy by repe- 
tition from book to book, or from book to mouth." 

" Granted. What do you suggest ?" 

" Ocular demonstration. Let us at once visit the works of 
one of the Companies. I am sure they will let us in at the 
Grand Junction, for I have already been over their premises." 

" A capital notion." 

The preliminaries — consisting of the hasty bundling up of 
Mr. Lyttleton's notes for the morrow's oration, and the hire of 
a Hansom cab — were adjusted in a few minutes. 

The order to drive to Kew Bridge was obeyed in capital 
style ; for, in three-quarters of an hour, we were deposited on 
the towing-path on the Surrey side of the Thames, opposite the 
King of Hanover's house, and a short distance west of Kew 
Bridge. 

" Here," I explained, " is the spot whence the Grand Junction 
Company derive their water. In the bed of the river is an 
enormous culvert pipe laid parallel to this path. Its mouth, 
open towards Eichmond, is barred across with a grating, to 
intercept stray fish, murdered kittens, or vegetable impurities, 
and it admits nothing into the pipe but fluids, except now and 
then a small flounder, or an erratic eel. The culvert then takes 
a bend round the edge of the islet opposite to us; burrows 
beneath the Brentford-road, and delivers its contents into a 
well under that tall chimney and taller iron * stand-pipe' which 
you see on the other side of the river.*' 
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** And 18 this the stuff I have to pay four pounds ten a year 
for?" exclaimed Mr. Lyttleton, contemplating the opaque 
fluid ; part of which was then making its way into the cisterns 
of Her Majesty's lieges. 

" Certainly ; but it is purified first. "We will now cross the 
bridge to the Works." 

Those who make prandial expeditions to lUchmond, must 
have noticed at the beginning of Old Brentford, a little be- 
yond where they turn over Kew Bridge, a tall thin column 
that shoots up into the air like a titanic sixpenny trumpet, 
or an iron mast unable to support itself, and requiring four 
smaller, thinner, and not much shorter props to keep it up- 
right. This, with the engine and engine-houses, is all they can 
see of the Grand Jimction Waterworks from the road. It is 
only when one gets inside, that the whole extent of the aquatic 
apparatus is revealed. 

Determined to follow the water from the Thames till it began 
its travels to London, we went straight to the well, and called 
for a glass of water. Our hosts — ^who had received our visit 
without hesitation — supplied us. "That," remarked one of 
them, as he held the half-filled tumbler up to the light, " is 
precisely the state of the water as emgtied from the Thames 
mto the well." 

It looked like a dose of weak magnesia, or the deceitful 
London liquid sold under the name of milk. 

" The analysis of Professor Brande," said Lyttleton, " gives 
to every gallon of Thames water taken from Kew Bridge, 19*2 
parts of sohd matter ; but the water, I apprehend, in which he 
experimented must have been taken from the river on a serener 
occasion than this. To-day's rain appears to give, in this 
specimen, a much larger proportion of solids to fluids than his 
estimate." 

" In this impure state," one of the engineers told us, " the 
water is pumped by steam power into the reservoirs to which 
you will please to follow me." 

Passing out of the building and climbing a sloping bank, we 
now saw before us an expanse of water covering three and a 
half acres ; but divided into two sections. Into the larger, the 
pump first delivers the water, that so much of the impurity as 
win form sediment may be precipitated. It then slowly glides 
through a small opening into the lesser section, which is a huge 
filter. 

" The impurities of water," said the barrister, assuming 
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ap orsfcoricat attitude, '^ are of two* kinds; first, sach as are 
medumicallj snapended — say earth, chalk, sBnd, daj, dead 
Tegetation, or deccnaposed dogs; and Becondly, saeh a3 artt 
dissolyed or chemicallj combined — ^like salt, sugar, or alkali. 
Separation in the one case is easy : i& the other it iuTolyes a 
chemical process. If you throw a pinch of sand into a tumbler 
of water and stir it about, jou produee a turbid mixture; but, 
to render the fitdd clear again, you kaiva only to adopt the easy 
plan of letting it alone ; for, on setting t^e tumbler down for 
a while, the particlea, being heavier than water, fall to the 
bottom, leaving the liquid translueent. This is what is happen- 
ing in the larger section of the reservoir to the ehelky water 
of which we drank. I think I am CGrrect P* asked Mie speaker, 
angling for a smgle '^ cheer" from the Engineor. 

'^ Quite so," replied that gentleman. 

" Provided the water could remain at pest long enough — 
which the insatiable maw of the modem Babylon does not 
allow," continued the honourable orator, " this mode of cleansing- 
would be effectual. In proof of which I may only allude to Na- 
ture's mode of depuration, as shown in lakes — ih&t of Genera 
for instance. The waters of the Hhdne enter that expansive 
reservoir from the YalaiB in a very muddy condition ; yet, after 
reposing in the lake, they issue at G-eneva as clear as crystaL 
But so incessant is the London demand, that scarcely any time 
can be afforded for the impurities of the Thames, the Lea^ or 
the New Eiver to separate themselves from the water by mere 
deposition." 

" True," interjected one of the superintendents. " It is for 
that reason that our water is passed, afterwards, into the filtering 
bed, which is four feet thick." 

" How do you make up this enormous bed ?" 

"Thus," was the answer: "Pirst, a surface of fine sand; 
second, a stratum of shells; third, a layer of garden gravel; 
and fourth, a base of coarse gravel. The water, after passing 
through this bed, falls through a number of ducts into cisterns, 
whence it is pumped up so as to commence its travels lo town 
through the conduit-pipe." 

We were returning to the engine-house, when Lyfctleton 
asked the Engineer, " Does your experience g«ierally, enabie 
you to say that water, as supplied by the nine companies,, is 
reasonably pure ?" 

" Upon the whole, yes," was the answer. 

'* Indeed !" ejaculated the orator, sharply. " If that be true," 
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b&wfaispcsed to me, in a raef nl tcoie, '* I ihall be cut oui of ona 
of tke best pdiktB in mj speech." 

" Of conrae," eontma»i the Engine^ '' purttj* entirelj d&- 
pends npon tbe soixrce, and the means of deanaing." 

'^Hien,, a» ta the aonree— how manj companies take their 
B^9plie& from the Thames^ near to, and after it has received 
the oontenta ol^ the common sewers ?'* 

^^I^o water ia taken firom the Thames below Ghekea, except 
that ef tioie Lambeth Company, which is supplied from between 
Wkberloof aoad Hungerford Bridges ; an objectionable source 
whicb they hare obtained an act to change to Thames Ditton. 
The Chelsea Waterworks have a most el&eient system of filtra* 
tion; as also haye the Southwark and YauzhaU Company; 
boidi draw their water from between the Sad House, Battersea, 
and Ch^sea Hospital. The other companies do not filter.* 
The West Middlesex sucks up some of father Thames as he 
passes Barnes Terrace. Except the lowest of these sources, 
Thames water is nearly as pure as that of other nvers." 

'^ Perhaps it is," was the answer; '^but the unwholesome^ 
ness arises tram contaminatians reeeiyed daring its course ; we 
don't object' to the ^ Thames,' but to its ' tributaries,' such as 
the black contents of common sewers, and the refdse of gut, 
glue, soap, and other nauseous manufactures ; to say nothing 
of animal and vegetable ojQTal, of which, the riv^ is the sole 
xeceptacle. Brando shows that, while the solid matter con- 
tained in the river at Teddington is 17*4, that which the water 
has contracted when it flows past Westminster is 24*4, and the 
City of London, 280." 

"But," said the Engineer, "these adulterations are only 
meehanically suspended in the fluid, and are, as you shall see 
presently, totally separated from it by our mode of filtration.'* 

"Which brings us to your second point, as to efficient 
deaDsing ; you admit that without filtration this is impossible, 
and also that only three companies filter ; the deduction, there- 
lore, is, that two-thirds of the water supplied to Londoners is 
insufficiently cleansed. This,, indeed, is not a mere inference ; 
we know it for a fact, we see it in our ewers, we taste it out of 
our carafes." 

" But this does not wholly arise from the inefficient filtration 
of the six companies," returned an officer of this Company, 
" the public is much to blame — ^though, when agitating againfid 

* The Metropolis Water Act, passed two years after this paper was written, 
oUiges eveiy conqtany to fiher the water it supplies. 
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an abuse, it never tliinks of blaming itself. Half the dirt, dust, 
and animalculad found at table are introduced after the water 
has been delivered to the houses. Impurity of all sorts finds its 
way into out-door cisterns, even when covered, and few of them, 
open or closed, are often enough cleansed. In some neigh- 
bourhoods water-butts are always uncovered, and hardly ever 
cleaned out. The water is foul, and the companies are blamed." 

"The blame belongs to the system," said the barrister. 
" Domestic reservoirs are not only an evil but an unnecessary- 
expense. Besides filth, they cause waste and deficient supply. 
They should be abolished ; for continuous supply is the real 
remedy. Let the pipes be always full, and the water would be 
always ready, always fresh, and could never acquire new im- 
purities. Still, despite all you say, I am bound to conclude 
that although one-tnird of the water may arrive in the domestic 
cisterns of the metropolis in a pellucid state, the other two- 
thirds does not." Mr. L. then inscribed this calculation in 
his note-book, whispering to me that his pet " dirty water 
point" would come out even stronger than he had expected. 

"We had now returned to one of the engine-rooms. 

" You have tasted the water before, I now present you with 
some of it after, filtration," said the Chief Engineer,' handing 
us a tumbler. "This is exactly the condition in which we 
deliver it to our customers." 

It was clear to the eye, and to the taste innocuous ; but 
Lyttleton (who I should mention, occasionally turns on power- 
streams of oratory at Temperance meetings, and is a judge of 
the article) complained that the liquid wanted "flavour." 

"In other words, then, it wants impv/rity^* replied one 
of our cicerones, "for perfectly pure water is quite taste- 
less. Indeed, water may be too pure. Distilled water 
which contains no salt, is insipid, and tends to indiges- 
tion. It is a wise provision of Nature, that waters shoidd 
contain a greater or less quantity of foreign ingredients; 
for without these water is dangerous to drink. It never 
fails to take up from the atmosphere a certain propor- 
tion of carbonic acid gas, and, when passing through lead 
pipes, it imbibes enough carbonate of lead to constitute poison. 
Dr. Christison mentions several severe cases of *lead,' or 
'painter's' colic, which arose chiefly in country houses to 
which water (only too pure) was supplied from sprmgs through 
lead pipes. The most remarkable case was that at Claremont, 
where the ex-king of the French and several members of his 
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family were nearly poisoned by pure spring water conveyed to 
the mansion through lead pipes. 

" Mercy !'* I exclaimed, with all the energy of despair that a 
mere water-drinker is capable of, " if river water be unwhole- 
some, and pure water poison, what is to become of every 
temperance pledgee ?" 

The Engineer relieved me: "Chemists," he stated, "have 
agreed that a water containing from eight to ten grains of 
sulphate of magnesia or soda, to the imperial gallon, is best 
suited for alimentary, lavatory, and other domestic purposes." 

"We were now introduced to the great engine. Imagine 
an enormous see-saw, with a steam-engine at one end, and 
a pump at the other. Pancy this "beam," some ten yards 
long, and 28 tons in weight, moving on a pivot in the middle, 
the ends of which show a circumference greater than the 
crown of the biggest hat ever worn. See, with what earnest 
deliberation the " see," or engine, pulls up the " saw," or balance- 
box of the pump, which then comes down upon the water-trap 
with the ferocious aplomb of 49 tons, sending 400 gallons, of 
water in one tremendous squirt nearly the twentieth part of a 
mile high ; — ^that is, to the top of the stand-pipe, or sixpenny 
trumpet. 

" We have a smaller engine which * does' 160 gallons per 
stroke," remarked our informant : " each performs 11 strokes, 
forces up 4400 gallons of water per minute, and thus our 
average delivery per diem throughout the year is from four to five 
million gallons." 

" Now," said my companion, sharpening his pencil, " to go into 
the question of supply." He then unfolded his pocket soufflet, 
and brought out a calculation, of quantities derived, he said, 
from ParHamentary returns and other authorities more or less 
reliable : 

Gals, daily. 

New River Company 20,000,000 

Chelsea Company 3,250,000 

West Middlesex Company 3,650,000 

Grand Junction Company 3,500,000 

East London Company 7,000,000 

South Lambeth Company 2,500,000 

South London Company and Southwark Company . 3,000,000 

Hampstead Company 400,000 

Kent Company 1,200,000 

Carried forward . 44,500,000* 
* The good effects of wholesome agitation is well exemplified by its results 
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Gak. dally. 
Brougbt forward . 44,500,000 

Arteaian Wella . ' 8,000,000 

Laad-Bprisg Pumpa 3,000,000 

•» Catdi" rain water (say) 1,000,000 

Making a total quantity sapplied daily to London, 
from aU sources, of 56,500,000 

'^ An «bandant supplj/' flaid an Engineer eagerly, ^ for as ihe 
present population of tliue metropolis is estimated at 2,336,000, 
the total affordfl about 24 gallons of water per daj, for ^Teiy 
man, woman, and child." 

^< Admitted," rejoined Lyttleton ; ^ but we have to deal with 
large <Muciions ; fizat, nearlj half ibis quantity runs to waste, 
chiefly incoDseqaeniee of the intermittent system. I lire in a 
'Small house with proportionately small cisterns, which are filled 
no more than liuee times a week ; now, as mjneighbonrs faaTe 
laiger houses and larger Teseryoiis, the water when tamed on 
runs for as long a time into my small, as it does into their 
capacious cisterns, and consequently, if my stop-taps be in t^ 
least out of order, a greater quantity descends the waste pipe 
than remains beUnd. This is uniTersally the case in similar 
circumstances." 

" We sup^y wster daily, Sundays ezio^ted," remarked the 
Engineer. 

'' Then you are wiser tiban your neighbours. But every in- 
convenience and nearly all tli^ waste, would be sat^ by the 
adoption of the continuous system of supply. SecomHy, a 
large quantity of water is oonsumed by catde, bieweries, baths, 
public institutions ; &r putting out m:es, and for laying dust. 
The lieges of London have on^, ther^Re, to divide between 
thesn some 10 gallons of water each per day; and, as it is 
generally admitted that a sixth part of their habitatiom are 
without water at all, the division must be most unequally made. 
That such is the fact is shown by your own figures — your cus- 
tomers |sret 25 gallons each per day, or more than double their 
share. Por this excess, some in poorer districts get none at all." 

'^ That is no fault of the existing companies. As sdlers of 
an article, they are but too happy to get as many customers for 

on the supply of water to London. In 1856 (to wluch year tha latest veport 
applies), water was propelled into 828,500 of the 340,000 bosses included 
within the Registrar-General's district, at the rate of eighty-one millions of 
gallons per day. Greater pnnty and xoore continuous service have also been 
attained. 
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it ms possible ; but poor te&ante cannot, and tlisir kncUards will 
not, afford to buy water of us. If the companies were to make 
ihe oatlaj neoeasBiy to connect tlie honses widi their mains, 
they woiald have no legal powCT to reeover the money so ex- 
pended : nor iodeed is It dear, that wero they inclined to run 
mb risk, the parties wmiid amil tfaemselyes of it. In one in- 
stance, the Southwark and Yaoxhall Company offered to oon* 
Bttuet a tank whid& would give eontinuoos supply to a block 
i>f 100 small houses, at the rate of 60 gallons per diem to eacb, 
if the proprietor wcmld pay an additioml rate sufficient to 
yidd 5 per <eent. on the outlay, such additional rate not ex- 
ceeding one halfpenTiy per week for each house ; but the offer 
was declined.'* 

^' That is an extreme case of cheapness on the one side, and 
of stupidity on the other," said the barrister. " Other landkidB 
will not turn on water for their tenants, because of the expense; 
not only of the ^ pJant,* in the first instanoe, but of the after 
water-rent. I find, by the acciHint rendered to the House of 
dommons in 1831^ that the South London CcHupany (since 
incorporated with the Southwark, as the * Southwark and 
Yaaxnall,' — tho Y&cy Company you. mention) charged con- 
siderably less than any <other. The return shows that while 
they obtaiited only 158. p^ 1000 hogsheads, the West Mid- 
dlesex (the highest) exacted 48s. 6d. for the same quantity ; 
eonsequently, had the hooises of the foolish landlord who 
refused one halfpenny per week ibr water, stood in north- 
western instead of souuieni London, he would hare had to 
pay more than trebly or a fraction abo¥e three-Kaiipenee per 
week." 

^^ Allowing for difference of level," I remarked, '' and other 
interferences with the cheap delivery of waiter ; the disparity in 
•the charges of l^e diff^^eut companies, and even by the «aiiie 
company to different customers, is unaccountable: they are 
goided by no principle. You have mentioned the extreme 
points of the «cale of rates ; the semaming eompanies chargeoil 
at the time yon mention, respectively per 1000 hogsheads, 
17s., 178. 2d., 21s., 28s., 29s., and 45s. The only oompanies 
whose charges are limited by act of Parliament are the G-raad 
Junction, me East London, the Southwark and YauxhaU, and 
the Lambeth. The others exact precisely what they pleaseu" 

"And," interposed Lyttleton, "there is no redress: the 
only appeal we, the taxed^ have, is to our taxers^ and the mono- 
poly is so tig^ that — as is my case — althongh jour next-door 
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neighbour is supplied from a cheaper company, you are not 
allowed to change.'* 

" The companies were obliged to combine, to save themselves 
from ruin and the public from extreme inconvenience," said 
our informant ; " during the competition, streets were torn up, 
traffic was stopped, and confusion was worse confounded in the 
district where the opposition raged." 

" But what happened when the war ceased and the general 
peace was concluded?" said Lyttleton. "To show how ill 
some of the companies manage their affairs, I could cite some 
laughable cases. When the combination commenced, some 
of them forgot to stop off their mains, and supplied water 
to customers whom they had previously turned over to their 
quondam rivals ; so that one company gave the water, and the 
other pocketed the rent. This, in some instances, went on for 
years." 

Here the subject branched off into other topics. It is worthy 
of notice that the conversation was carried on by the side of 
the enormous Cornish engine, that was driving 4i400 gallons 
per minute 218 feet high. 

" It is marvellous," I remarked, " that so much power can be 
exercised with so little noise and vibration." 

" That's owing to the patent valves in the pump," said the 
^toker. 

Taking a last look at the monster, we went outside to view 
the stand-pipe. Being, we were told, 218 feet high, it tops the 
Monument in Fish-street-hill by 16 feet. Within is performed 
the last stroke of hydraulic art which is needed ; for Nature 
does the rest. The water, sent up through the middle or 
thickest of the tubes, falls over into the open mouths of the 
smaller ones (which most people mistake for supports), de- 
scends through all four at once into the conduit-pipe, and 
travels of its own accord leisurely to London. In obedience 
to the law of levels, it rises without further trouble to the tops 
of the tallest houses on the highest spots in the Company's 
district. In its wajr it fills a large reservoir on Campden-hill. 
The iron conduit-pipe ends at Poland-street, Oxford-street, 
and is 7j^ miles long.* 

Our inspection was now terminated. We tdok a parting 
glass of water with our intelligent and communicative hosts, 
and returned to town. 

* The aggregate length of all the mains and branch pipes bnried under the 
streets of London, exdasive of the private service-pipes, in 1856, was 2086 miles. 
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I firmly believe that the success of Lyttleton's speech at the 
great meeting next day, was very much owing to this visit. 
The room was crowded in every part. His tone was moderate. 
He avoided the extravagant exaggerations of the more fiery 
order of water spouters. Neither was he too tame ; he was 
not — as Moore said of a Tory orator — ^like an 

awkward thing of wood, 
Which up and down its clumsy arm doth move ; 
And only spout, and spout, and spout away, 
In one weak, washy, eyerlasting flood ; 

but he came out capitally in the hard, argumentative style. 
His oration bristled with logic and statistics. 

Sipping inspiration out of a tumbler filled with the flowing 
subject of discussion, Mr. Lyttleton commenced by declaring 
bis conviction that the water supplied to the metropolis was, 
generally speaking, bad in quality, extravagantly dear, and, from 
excessive waste, deficient in quantity. In order to remedy 
those defects an efficient control was essential. Continuous 
supply, filtration, and a uniform scale of rates must be enforced. 
Some of the companies were pocketing enormous dividends, 
and was it a fair argument to retort that they are now being 
reimbursed for periods of no dividend at all? Are we of 
the present day to be mulcted to cover losses occasioned be- 
cause the early career of some of these companies was marked 
by the ignorance, imprudence, and reckless extravagance, which 
be (Mr. Lyttleton) could prove it was ? If our wine merchant, 
or coal merchant, or baker, began business badly and with loss, 
would he be tolerated, if, when he grew wiser and more pro- 
sperous, he tried to exact large prices to cover the consequences 
of his previous mismanagement ? Mr. Lyttleton apprehended 
not. With this branch of the question the important subjects 
of distribution and supply were intimately connected. It had 
been ascertained that a vast proportion of the poor had no 
water in their houses. "Why? Partly because it was too dear ; 
but partly, he (the learned speaker) was bound to say, from 
the parsimony of landlords. He had pointed out a remedy 
for the fijrst evil ; for the second he woidd propose that every 
house-owner should be bound to introduce pipes into every 
house. The law was stringent on him as to sewers and party- 
walls, and why should not water be forced on him also ? In 
dealing with the whole question of supply, Mr. Lyttleton 
could not agree with those who stated that the delivery of 
it was deficient. A moderate calculation estimated the quantity 
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mnning tbrough the undergFound network of London pipes at 
56,000,000 of gallons per daj. Waate (of whiob there is a 
prodigious amount), steam-^eagines, cattle, public baths, and 
other supplies deducted, left more than 10 gallons per diem 
per head for the whole population — ^that is supposing these 
gallons were equitably -distributed; but they are not, — ^the 
rich get an. excess, and the poor get none at all. He was 
not prepared to say that 10 or 20 gallons per head daily 
were sufficient for all the purposes of life m this or in any 
other city, great or small ; but this he would say, that under 
proper management the existing supply might be made ample 
for present wants ; — whether for the requirements of augment- 
ing populattion and increased cleanliness we need not discuss 
now. What was wanted at this time was a better distribution 
irather than a greater supply ; but what was wanted most of all 
was united action and one governing body. Without this, 
confusion, extravagance, and waste would inevitably continue. 

Mr. Lyttleton wound up with a peroration that elicited 
very general applause. " Although we must," he said, "esta- 
blish an efficient control over the existiog means of water 
supply, we must neither wholly despise nor neglect them, nor 
blindly rush into new and ruinous schemes. We must remove 
the onus of payment from the poorer tenants to their land- 
lords, and into whatever central directing power the Water- 
works of this great city shall pass," concluded the learned 
orator, with energetic unction, ^ our motto must be ^ continuous 
supply, uniform rates, and universal filtration !' "* 

* Many of the improyements suggested by Mr. Lyttleton have been since 
effected by the liberal outlay of more than two millions and a quarter of 
money, by the yarious companies. 
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IV. 

A COSOXEB's INQU£BT. 
APEITL 27, 1850. 

Ir there appeared a paragraph in the newspapers, stating 
that her Majesty's representative, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Queen's Bench, had held a solemn Court in the parlour of the 
Magpie and Stump, the reader would rightly conceive that the 
Crown and digni^ of our Sovereign Lady had suffered some 
derogation. Yet an equal abasement daily takes place without 
exciting especial wonder. The subordinates of the Lord Chief 
Jnstioe of the Queen's Bench (the Premier Coroner of all Eng- 
land) habitually preside at pot-houses ; yet they are no less dele- 
gates of Boyalty — as the name of their office implies* — ^thanthe 
ermined digmtary himself, when surrounded with all the pomp 
and circumstance of Glorious Law at "Westminster. This is quite 
characteristic of our thoroughly commercial nation. Ah action 
about a money-debt is tried in an imposing manner in a spacious 
edifice, jmd with only too great an excess of formality ; but, for 
an inquest into the sacrifice of a mere human life, "the worst 
inn's worst room" is deemed good enough. In order rightly to 
determine whether Jones owes Smith five pounds ten, the God- 
dess of Justice is surrounded with the most imposing insignia, 
and worshipped in an appropriate temple : but, when she is 
inyoked to decide why a human spirit, 

nnhousel'd, disappointed, unanerd, 

No reckoning made, is sent to its account 

With all its imperfections on its head, 

she is thrust into the Hole in the "Wall, the Bag o' IN'ails, or 
the parlour of the Two Spies. 

We were attracted, a few weeks since, to the Old Drury 
Tayem, in Vinegar-yard, Drury -lane. Having made our way 
to a small parlour, we perceived the Majesty of England, per- 
sonated by a tall man, with his hat on, sitting sub the head of a 
table, and surrounded by what might have seemed the other 
members of a Eree-and-Easy : only that the cigars and spirits 

* It is derived from a corond (from the crown), because the coroner, says 
Coke, *' hath conusance in some pleas which are called phcita coronas." 

d2 
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and water had not yet come in. There was nothing official to 
be seen but a few pens, a sheet or two of paper, an inkstand, 
and a parish beadle. 

The Coroner was holding a friendly conversation with some 
of the jury, the beadle, and the gentlemen of the press, respect- 
ing the inferiority of the accommodation afforded by the Vine- 
gar-yard house of entertainment ; and, considering the number 
of persons present, and the accessions expected from more 
jurymen, more parochial officers, and more witnesses, the sub- 
ject was suggested naturally enough : for the private apartment 
of the landlord — which had been appropriated as the temporary 
Court — was of exceedingly moderate dimensions. 

Here then, to a back parlour of the Old Drury Tavern, Vine- 
gar-yard, Drury-lane, London, the Queen's representative was 
consigned — ^by no fault of his own, but from that of a system 
of which he is not a promoter, but a victim — ^to institute one of 
the most important inquiries which the law of England pre- 
scribes. A human being had been prematurely sent into 
eternity, and the coroner was called upon, amidst several im- 
plements of conviviality, the steam of gin and the smell of 
tobacco-smoke, " to inquire in this manner : that is, to wit, if 
they [the witnesses] know where the person was slain, whether 
it were in any house, field, bed, tavern, or company, and who 
were there ; who are culpable, either of the act, or of the force ; 
and who were present, either men or women, and of what age 
soever they be, if they can speak or have any discretion ; and 
how many soever be found culpable they shall be taken and 
delivered to the sheriff, and shall be committed to the gaol." 
So runs the clause of the act of Parliament, by which the 
coroner and jury were now assembled. It is the second statute 
of the fourth year of Edward I., and is the identical law which 
is discussed by the gravediggers in Hamlet. 

The pleasant colloquy. concerning the size of the room ended 
in a resolution to adjourn the Court to the Two Spies, in a 
neighbouring alley. But, before it was carried into effect — 
time appearing to be as valuable as space, and the rest of the 
jurors having dropped in — ^the Coroner at once administered 
the oath to the foreman, with a Bible supplied from the bar. 
The other jurors were rapidly sworn in batches, upon the Old 
Drury Bible, under an abridged dispensation by the beadle. 

" Now, then, gentlemen," said the Coroner, " we'll view the 
body." 

Not without alacrity, the entire company left their confined 
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quarters to breathe the air of Vinegar-yard. The subject of 
inqmry- lay at a baker's shop, " a few doors round the comer," 
— ^to use the topographical formula of the parish officer — and 
thither he ushered us. A few of the window-shutters of the 
shop were up ; but, in all other respectSj there was as little to 
indicate a house of cleath as there was to show it to be a house 
of mourning. If the journeyman had not been standing at the 
end of the counter in his holiday coat, it would have seemed as 
if business was going on as usual. There was the same display 
of tarts, the same heaps of biscuits, the same supply of loaves, 
the same ranges of flour in paper bags, as may be observed in 
ordinary bakers' shops on ordinary occasions. Yet the mistress 
of this shop lay dead only a few paces within, and its master 
was in gaol on suspicion of having murdered her. 

Through a parlour, and a passage with a bed and a sink in it, 
the juiy were shown into a small kitchen. Here, on a maho- 
gany dming-table, lay the dead wife covered vrith a dirty sheet. 
To describe the spectacle which presented itself when the 
beadle, with business-like immobility, turned down the cover- 
ing, does not happily fall within our present object. There 
were evidences of continued ill-usage from blows and kicks, not 
to be beheld without strong indignation. 

" The cause of death," said the beadle — his mind was quite 
made up — " is on the back. It's covered with bruises : but I 
suppose you won't want to see that, gentlemen." 

By no means. Everybody had seen enough; being sur- 
rounded by whatever could increase distress and engender dis- 
gust. The apartment was so confined, that the table left only 
room for the jurors to edge round it one by one ; and it was 
hardly possible to do this, without actual contact with the 
head or feet of the corpse. A gridiron and other black utensils 
were hanging against the wall, and could only be escaped by 
the exercise on tne part of the spectators of great ingenuity. 
This and the bed-place indicated squalid poverty; but the 
scene was changed in the parlour.. There, appearances were at 
least kept up. It was filled with decent ftu*niture — even ele- 
gancies. There were a pianoforte and a couple of portraits. 

These strange evidences of refinement only brought out the 
squalor, smallness, and unfitness for any part of a judicial in- 
quiry of the inner apartments, into more glaring relief. Surely 
so important a function as that of a Coroner and his jury should 
not be conducted amidst such a scene ! Besides other obvious 
objections, is there no danger in keeping corpses in confined 
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apartments, and in close neighbourhoods ? The smell was 
"close'* and insamtary, and the first man who entered the den 
where the body lay, opened the window. Two children, the 
offspring of the victim and the accused, lived in these apart- 
ments ; and, above stairs, the house was crowded with lodgers, 
to all of whom any sort of infection would have proved £sas- 
trous. They were living almost within the jaws of Death. 11? 
is terrible to reflect that every decease happening among th© 
myriads of the population a little lower in circumstances than 
this baker, deals around it, its proportion of destruction to the 
living, from the same causes. True, that had it been impossible 
to retain the body on the spot where death occurred— as chances 
when sevCTal persons live in the same room — it would have been 
removed. But where ?■ To the tap-room of a public-honse. 

There is another objection — all-powerful in the eyes of a 
lawyer; who recognises as a first necessity that the jurors- 
should have no opportunity of communicating with witnesses, 
except when before the Court. But here the melancholy 
honours of the baker's shop and parlorur were performed by 
the two persons from whose evidence the cause of death was to 
be chiefly elicited ; — ^the journeyman and a female relative of 
the deceased, who were in the house when the last blows were 
dealt, and when the woman died. They did the honours of 
the house, to the fifteen jurynren who were presently to re- 
ceive their testimony; and. there was nothing to prevent the 
witnesses from telling their own story privately in their own 
way, to any one or to half a dozen of the inquest, said, thns to 
give a premature bent to opinions, the materials for forming 
which, ought to be reserved for the public Court. Many ex- 
amples can be supplied in illustration of this evil. Some years 
ago, an old woman in the most wretched part of Westminster, 
was found dead in her bed — strangled. "When the Coroner 
and jury went to view the body, they were ushered into it 
by a young relative who lived with the deceasisd. This girl 
gave her version there and then of the death. When the 
Court reassembled, she was — chiefly, it was understood, in 
consequence of what had previously passed — examined as first 
and principal witness ; and, upon her evidence, the verdict 
arrived at, was "Temporary Insanity." The case, howev^, 
subsequently passed through more formal judicial ordeals, and 
the result was, that the Coroner's prime witness was hanged for 
the murder of the old woman. We must have it distinctly 
understood that not the faintest shade of parallel exists between 
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tlie twa cutses. We bring them together solely to illustrate 
tbe evils of a system. 

On passing into the baker's parlour, dumb witnesses pre- 
swited themselves, which— properly or improperly — must have 
had their effect on the promoters of the inquiry. The piano 
indicated bours formerly spent, and thoughts once indulged, 
which, wben imagined by minds fresh from the appalling reality 
in the squalid kitchen, must have excited new throes of indig- 
nation towards the accused, and new pity for the victim. One 
portrait was that of the bruised and crushed corpse herself. 
"When it; was painted she must have been comely; now, no 
feature of hers could be recognised as ever having been hu- 
man. Then, she was cleanly and neatly dressed, and, if the 
pictured smile might be trusted, happy ; now, she lay amidst 
dirt, trodden down by lingering misery. The other, was a 
likeness of her husband. Had words of love ever passed be- 
tween the originals of those painted effigies ? Had they ever 
courted ? It seemed that one of the jurors was inwardly ask- 
ing some such question while gazing at the portraits, for he 
was strongly affected. 

We all at length made our way to the Two Spies in "White- 
Hart-yard, Brydges-street. The accommodation afforded was a 
little more spacious than that of the Old Drury ; but the de- 
legated Majesty of the Crown had no dignity impacted to it from 
the CoronCT^s figure being brought out in relief by a dothes- 
horse and tablecloth which were, during the inquiry, placed 
bebind Mm to serve as a fire-screen. iN'either did the case of 
stuffed birdis, the sampler of Moses in the bulrushes, the sport- 
ing prints, the picture of the Licensed Yictuallers' School, or the 
portents of the rubicund host and of his "good lady," tend to 
impress the minds of the jury, witnesses, or spectators, with 
that awe for the supremacy of the Law which, a court of justice 
is expected to inspire. 

The crrcumstances as detailed by the witnesses are already 
&miKiar to the readers of newspapers ; but from the insecutive 
manner in which the evidence was produced under the roof of 
iJte Two Spies, it is difficult to frame a coherent narrative from 
it. The Imsband had for several years exercised! great harsh- 
ness towards his wife. Boxing her ears and kicking her 
were among his "habits." On the Friday previous to her 
death, the jbuineyman had been, as usual, " bolted down" in 
the bakehouse for the night (such, he said, is the custom in 
the trade), and from eleven o'clock till three in the morning he 
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heard a great noise overliead as of two persons quarrelling, and 
of one person dragging the other across the floor. There were 
cries of distress from the deceased woman. Another witness 
— a second cousin of the wife— called on Saturday aftemoon. 
She found the wife in a pitiable state from ill-usage and want 
of rest. Her left ear and all that part of the head were much 
bruised. The husband was told how much she was injured, 
but he did not appear to take any notice of it. A trait 
of the dread in which the woman lived of the man was here 
mentioned ; she asked the witness to ask her husband to allow 
her to lie down. She dared not lie down without his leave; 
nor prefer so reasonable a request herself, although she had 
been up, being brutally beaten, all the previous night. He 
refused. The cousin sat down to dinner with the wretched 
couple ; only for the purpose of placing herself between them 
to prevent farther violence ; for she had dined. The cousin 
remained until half-past three o'clock, and, during that interval 
the husband frequently boxed his wife's ears as hard as he 
could ; and once kicked her with great force. Her usual re- 
monsirance was, "Man alive, don't touch me." The same 
visitor returned in the evening, and she, vrith the journeyman, 
saw another brutal attack ; some minutes after which the victim 
fell, as if in a flt. She was assisted into an inner room, sank down, 
and never rose again. She lay till the following Sunday morning 
in a state of insensibility, and no attempt had been made to 
procure surgical assistance. A medical practitioner at last was 
summoned, gave no hope, and the poor creature died on Mon- 
day morning. The post-mortem examination, described by the 
surgeon, revealed the cause of death in the blows at the side of 
the head. That, and the back of the neck, he said, were like 
" beefsteaks when beaten by cooks." 

A lawyer would have felt especially fidgety, while these facts 
were being elicited. The questions were put in an undecided, 
rambling manner, and were so interrupted by half-made re- 
marks from the jurors and other persons in the room, that it 
was a wonder how the report of the proceedings which appeared 
in the morning newspapers, cpuld have been cleared of the 
chaff from which it was winnowed. One or two circumstances 
occurred during this time which tended to throw, over the 
whole affair, the air of an ill-played farce. At an interesting 
point of the evidence, the door was opened, and a scream from 
a female voice announced " Please, sir, the beadle's wanted!" 
There were four persons sitting on a horse-hair sofa close 
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behind soine of tbe jury, with whom more than once they 
entered into conyersation, doubtless about the case in hand. 
The way in which the Coroner took notice of this breach of 
every jurisprudential rule, was extremely characteristic : he said, 
in effect, that there was, perhaps, no actual harm in it, but 
it miffht be objected to — ^the parties conversing might be rela- 
tives of the accused. In fact, he mildly insinuated that such 
xmprivileged communications might warp the jurymen's judg- 
ments — merely that ! 

After the Coroner had summed up, the jury returned a ver- 
dict of manslaughter against the husband. The Queen's repre- 
sentative then retired, and so did the jury and the beadle ; a 
little extra business was done at the bar of the Two Spies, and, 
to use a reporter's pet phrase, " the proceedings terminated." 

It is £ar from our desire, in describing this particular inquest, 
in any way to disparage — supposing anything we have said can 
be construed into disparagement — any person or persons con- 
cerned in it directly or remotely. Our wish is to point out 
the exceeding looseness, informality, and difficulty of ensuring 
sound judgment, which the system occasions. "We were told 
by a competent authority tnat the proceedings at the Old 
Brury and Two Spies taverns, formed an orderly and superior 
specimen of their class. 

There is a mischief of some gravity, which we have yet to 
notice. The essential check upon all judicial or private dere- 
liction is publicity, and publicity gained through the press in 
all cases which require it ; but the existing system gives the 
Coroner the power of excluding reporters. He can, if he pleases, 
make a Star-chamber of his Court, hold it in a private house, 
and conduct it in secret. Instances — though not many — can 
be adduced of this having been actually done. Here opens a 
door to another abuse ; — ^it is known that a certain few among 
newspaper hangers-on — ^persons only connected with the press 
by the precarious and slender tenure of " a penny-a-line" — ^find 
it profitable to attend inquests, not for legitimate purposes (for 
their '* copy " is seldom inserted by editors), but to obtain 
money from relatives and others interested in the deceased, for 
what they are pleased to call " suppressing " their reports. 
^ generally happens in cases having no public interest 
whatever, and which would not, under any circumstances, be 
reported; for we can with confidence say that whenever the 
public interests are at stake, once before the editors of any 
London Journal, and supplied by an accredited reporter, sup- 
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pression is impossible. It happens again occasionally that 
from the suddenness with which the Coroner is summoned, 
and the riovenly manner in which his office is peiformed, an 
inquest that ought to have been made public has wholly escaped 
the knowledge of newspaper reporters. 

"W"e now proceed to suggest a remedy for the inherent vices 
of " Crowner*& quests." 

In the report of the Board of Health on intramural inter- 
ments, upon which a bill now before Parliament is founded, it 
is proposed to erect in convenient parts of London eight re- 
ception-houses for the dead, previous to interment in the ceme- 
teries to be established. Tins will remove the mortal remaina 
from that immediate and fatal contact — ^atal, morally as well 
as physically — which is compulsory amoBg the poorer classea 
under the existing system of s^ulture. It appears that, of the 
deaths which take place in tiie metropolis, in upwards of 
20,000 instances, the corpse must be kept, during the interval 
between the death and the interment, in the same room in 
which the surviving members of the fiunily live and sleep ; while 
of the 8000 deaths every year from epidemic diseases, by far the 
greater part happen under the circumstances here described. 

If, from these causes, the necessity for dead-houses is so great 
when no inquest is necessary, how much stronger is it when the 
services of the Coroner are requisite ? The reason given for 
the peripatetic nature of the office, is the assumed necessity of 
the jury seeing the bodies on the spot and in the circumstances 
of death. But that such a necessity is unreal was proved on 
the inquest we have been detailing, by the fact of the remaina 
having been lifted from the bed where life ceased, to a table, 
and having been previously opened by the surgeons. Surelv, 
removal to a wholesome and convenient reception-house, would 
not disturb such appearances as may be presumed to form evi- 
dence. As it is, the only place among the poor in which medi- 
cal men can perform the important duty of examination by post- 
mortem dissection, is a room crowded with inmates, or the tap- 
room of the nearest tavern. 

To preserve, then, 9 degree of order, dignity, and solemnity 
equal at least to that which is maintained to* try an a^stion &ff 
forty shillings, and to prevent the possibility of any private 
dealings, we would urge that a suitable Coroner's Court-house ' 
be attached to each of the proposed reception^houses. With 
such accommodation, the Coroner could perform his office in a 
manner worthy of a delegate of thfe Crown. 
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TKE HEAET OF WLD'LOSDOTS. 

May 4, 1850. 

It was with singalar pride that Mr. Thomas Bovington of 
Long Hornets, Bucks, Yiewed his first "lot" of fat bullocks as 
they filed their way out of his stock-yard towards the nearest 
station of the North Western Bailway. They were so sleek, 
so well fed, and so well behaved, that they turned out of their 
stalls with the solemn sobriety of animals attending their own 
funeral. Except a few capers cut by a lively West Highlander, 
thef sauntered along like beasts who had never had a care in 
thdr lives. Por how were th^ to know that the tips of theip 
horns pointed to that bourne from whence few bovine travel- 
lers return — Smithfield ? Smithfield, the Heart of Mid-London, 
the flower of the capital — ^the true, original, London-Pride, 
always in full bloom! A merciful ignorance blinded them 
to the fact that, the master who had fed and pampered them 
with indulgent industry — who had admiuistered their food out 
of the scientific dietaries of Liebig ; who had built their sheds 
af^r the maimer of Huxtable; who had stalled and herded 
them in imitation of Pusey; who had littered them out of 
" Stevens's Book of the Farm" — ^was about, with equal care and 
attention to their comfort, to have them converted into cash, 
and then into beef. 

This was Mr. Bovington's first transaction in bullocks. Since 
bis retirement from ^Northampton (where he made a small for- 
tune by tanning the hides he now so assiduously filled out), he 
had devoted his time, his capital, and his energy to stock-farm- 
ing. His sheep had always sold well ; so well, indeed, that he 
bfi out-stocked the local markets ; and, on the previous morn- 
ing, had driven off a threescore flock to the same destination 
and on the same tragic errand, as that of his oxen. His success 
in the production of mutton had given him courage : he had, 
therefore, soared to beef. 

Mr. Bovington had several hours to spare before the passen- 
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ger-train, in wli^ he intended to follow his cattle, was due. 
Like a thrifty man, he spent a part of it oyer his steck-book, to 
settle finally at what figure he could afford to sell. He was an 
admirable book-keeper ; he could tell to an ounce how much 
oil-cake each ox had devoured, to a root how manj beets ; and, 
*to a wisp, how much straw had been used for litter. The acre- 
age of pasture was, also, minutely calculated. The result was, 
that Mr. Bovington could find in an instant the cost price of 
each stone of the flesh that had just departed of its own motion 
towards the shambles. 

To a mercenary mind ; to a man whose whole soul is ground 
down to considerations of mere profit ; the result of Mr. Boving- 
ton's comparison of the cost with the present market prices, 
would have been extremely unsatisfactory. What he had pro- 
duced at about 8s. 9d. per stone, he found by the Mark-lane 
Express was " dull at 3s. 6d., sinking the offal." Neither had 
the season been favourable for sheep— at least, not for his sheep 
— and by them, too, he would be a loser. But what of that r 
Mr. Bovington's object was less profit than fame. Being a 
beginner, he wanted to establisb a first-dass character in the 
market ; and, that obtained, it would be time enough to turn 
his attention \o the economics of feeding and breeding. With 
what pride would he hear the praises of those astute critics, the 
London butchers, as they walked round and round, pinching and 
punching each particular ox, enumerating his various good points, 
and contrasting it with the meaner, leaner stock of the mere 
practical graziers ! With what confidence he could command 
the top price, and with what certainty he could maintain it for 
his"lots"infutuife! 

Mr. Bovington was as merciful as he was above immediate 
gain. He could not trust the stock he had nurtured and fed, 
to the uncontrolled dominion of drovers. Though hurried to 
their doom, he would take care that they should be killed " com- 
fortably." He considered this as a sacred duty, else he — ^who 
was a pattern to the parish — would not have thus employed 
himself on a Sunday. As he took his ticket at the station, the 
chimes for evening service had just struck out. His conscience 
smote him. As his eye roved over the peaceful glades of Long 
Hornets, on which the evening sun was lowering his beams, he 
contrasted the holy Sabbath calm with the scene of excitement 
into which he was voluntarily plunging himself. As a kind of 
salve to his troubled mind, he determined to pay extra care and 
attention to the comfort of his cattle. 
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His conBignment was to remain, till Smithfidld market opened 
at eleven o'clock on the Sunday night, at the Islington lairs. 
Thither jMj. Bovington repaired — on landing at the Euston 
Station — in a very fast cab. On his way, he calculated what the 
cost would be of all the fodder, all the water, and all the at- 
tendance, which his sheep and oxen would have received during 
their temporary sojourn. The first question he put, therefore, 
to the drover on arriving at the lairs, was : 

"What's to pay?" 

"Wot for?" 

"Why," replied the amateur grazier, "for the feed of my 
sheep." 

"Peed !" repeated the man, with staring wonder, " who ever 
heerd of feedin' markit sheep ? Why, they'll be killed to-mor- 
row or Tuesday, won't they ?" 

"If sold." 

" Well, they'll never want no more wittles, will they ?" 

" But they have had nothing since Saturday !" 

" What on it ! Sheep as comes to Smithfield never has no 
feed, has they?" 

" Nor water either ?" said Mr. Bovingtmw 

" I should think not !" replied the drover. 

As he spoke, he drove the point of his goad into the backs of 
each of a shorn fiock that happened to be passing. He had no 
business with them ; but it was a way he had. 

With sorrowful eyes, Mr. Bovington sought out his own 
sheep. Poor things! They lay closely packed, with their 
tongues out, panting for suction ; for they were too weak to 
bleat. He would have given any money to relieve them ; but 
relief no money could buy. 

Mr. Bovington was glad to find his bullocks in better plight. 
To them, fodder and drink had been sparingly supplied, but 
they were wedged in so tightly that they had hardly room to 
breathe. Their good looks — ^which had cost him so much oil- 
cake and anxiety — would be quite gone before they got to 
Smithfield. 

"It ain't o' no use a fretting," said the master drover,- 
" your'n ain't no worse off nor t' others. What you've got to 
do, is, to git to bed, and meet me in the markit at four." 
Naming a certain comer. 

" Well," said Mr. Bovington, seeing there was no help for it, 
"let it be so ; but I trust ypu will take care to get my lots 
driven down by humane drovers." • 
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Mr. Wlielter, the master drayer, acHsented, in a manner that 
showed he had not the remotest idea what a humane driyer 
was; nor where the article was to he £9imd. 

Mr. Boyington could get no ease in his inn, that night, and 
went his way towards the market, long hefore the i^e ap- 
pointed. Before he came within sight of Smithfield, a din as 
of a noisy Pandemoniom filled his ears. The shouting of some 
of the droyers, the shrill whistle of others, the barking of doge, 
the bleating of sheep, and the lowing of cattle, were the natural 
expressions of a crowded market ; but, added to these, were 
other sounds, which made Mr. Bovington shudder : something 
between the pattering of a tremendous hailstorm, and the 
noise of ten thousand games of single-stick played, 2^ at once, 
in bloody earnest. 

To get the bullocks into their allotted stands an incessant 
punishing and torturing of the miserable animals — a sticking of 
prongs into the tender part of their feet, and a twisting of their 
tails to make the whole spine teem with pain — was going on : 
and this seemed as much a part of the market, as the stones in 
its payement. Across their horns, across their hocks, across 
their haunches, Mr. Boyington saw the heavy blows rain thick 
and fast, let him look where he would. 

Obdurate heads of oxen, bent down in mute isigony ; bellowing 
heads of oxen lifted up, snorting out smoke and slayer ; ferocious 
men, cursing and swearing, and belabouring oxen; made the 
place a panorama of cruelty and suffering. By every avenue of 
access to the market, more oxen were poindng in : bellowing, in 
the confusion, and under the falling blows, as if all the church- 
organs in the world were vrretched instruments — all there — and 
all being tuned together. Mixed up with these oxen, were great 
flocks of sheep, whose respective droyers were in agonies of 
mind to preyent their being intermingled in the dire confusion ; 
and who rayed, shouted, screamed, swore, whooped, whistled, 
danced like sayages ; and, brandishing their cudgels, laid about 
them most remorselessly. AH this was being done, in a deep 
red glare of burning torches, which were in themselves a strong 
addition to the horrors of the scene ; for the men who were 
arrangmg the sheep and lambs in their miserably confined pens, 
and forcing them to their destination through alleys of the most 
preposterously small dimensions, constantly dropped gouts of 
the blazing pitch upon the miserable creatures' backs ; and to 
smell the smgeing and burning, and to see the poor things 
* shrinking from this roasting, inspired a sickness, a disgust, a 
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pity and an indignation, almost insupportable. To inflect that 
the gate of St. Bartholomew's Hospitad was in the midst of this 
deviSy, and that such a monument of years of sympathy for 
human pain should stand there, jostling this disgrac^&il record 
of years of disregard of brute endurance — to look up at the faint 
Jights in the windows of the houses where the people were 
adeep, aaad to think that some of them had been to Public 
Prayers that Sunday, and had typified the Divine love and 
gentleneBB, by the panting, footsore creature, burnt, beaten, and 
needlessly tormented there, that night, by thousands — suggested 
truths BO incansisteoot and so shocking, that the Market of the 
Capital of the World seemed a ghastly and blasphemous Night- 
mare. 

"Does this happen every Monday morning ?" asked the 
horror-stricken denizen of Long Hornets, of a respectable- 
looking man. 

"TWsP" repeated the stranger. ^* Bless you! This is no- 
thing to what it is sometimes." He then turned to a passing 
drover, who was vainly trying to get some fifty sheep through a 
pen-alley calculated for the easy passage of twenty. " How 
many are spoke for to-night, Ned ?" 

"How many f Why, five-and-twenty thousand sheep, and 
forty-one hundred beasts." 

" Ah! no more than an ordinary market," said Mx. Boving- 
ton's new fiiend; "yet you see and hear what's now going on 
to wedge these numbers in. And it stands to reason, if you've 
got to jam together a fourth more animals than there is space 
for, there must be cruelty." 

"How much legitimate accommodation is there ?" asked Mr. 
Bovington. 

^ There are pens for two-and-twenly thousand sheep, and they 
(am tie up twenty-seven hundred beasts. Well! you hear; room 
has already been ' spoke for,' or bespoken, for three thousand 
more sheep and fourteen hundred more cattle than there is 
proper space for." 

" What becomes of the surplus ?" 

" The beasts are formed, in the thoroughfares and in the out- 
skirts of the market, into what we call * oflf droves 5' and the 
sheep wait outside, anywhere, till they can get in." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a sudden increase 
in the demoniacal noises. Opposite the speakers, was a row of 
panting axon, each fastened by a slip-noose to a rail, fts closely 
as their heads could be jammed together. Some more were 
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being tied up, and one creature had just escaped. Instantly a 
dozen hoarse voices yelled : 

"Out! out! out!" 

The cry was echoed by a dozen others. 

"Out! out! out!" 

A wild hunt followed, every human hound shouting " Out ! 
out! out!" as he ran. Then, the luckless truant being over- 
taken, was heard a shower of blows on its back, horns, and sides. 
The concentrated punishment of two dozen droveris* sticks made 
the bull too glad to resume its original station. It was then 
tied up, so tightly, that the swelled tongue protruded. That 
the poor brute should be rendered powerless for motion for 
some time to come, it was "hocked;" — that is to say, tre- 
mendous blows were inflicted on its hind legs till it was com- 
pletely hobbled. 

Mr. Bovington was glad it was not one of his bullocks. 
"Are mani/ si^angled by these tight nooses?" he asked. 

" A good many in the course of the year, I should say. All 
the rails are full now, and the off-droves are beginning." 

The battle raged faster and more furious than ever. To 
make the most of the room, they were forming " ring-droves ;" 
that is, punishing the animals till a certain number had turned 
all their heads together to form the inside of a circle — ^which 
at last they did, to avoid the blows inflicted on them. After 
every imaginable torment had been practised, to get them into 
the right position, a stray head would occasionally protrude — 
where a tail should be — on the outside of the ring. Tremen- 
dous blows were then repeated on the nose, neck, and horns, 
till the tortured animal could turn ; and when he succeeded, 
the goad was "jobbed" into his flanks till he could wed^e him- 
self in, so as to form his own proper radius of the dense circle. 
Mr. Bovington's blood ran cold as he witnessed the cruelty 
necessary for these evolutions. 

"I have often seen their haunches streaming with blood 
before they could get into the ring," said Mx. Bovington's com- 
panion. " Why, a friend of mine, a tanner at Kenilworth, was 
actually obliged to leave off buying hides that came out of this 
market, because they were covered with holes that had been 
bored in the live animals by the Smithfield drovers. He called 
these skins Smithfield Cullenders." 

"Cruel wretches!" 

""Well," said the stranger, thoughtfully, "I can't blame 
them, 1 have known them forty years " 

" Tou are a salesman ?" 
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** I tww ; but they worried me out of the market, for trying 
to get it removed, and for giving evidence against it before 
Parliament." 

Mr. Brumpton, the ousted salesman, did a little fattening, 
now, on a few acres near London ; and came oc'casionally to 
Smithfield to buy and sell in a small way : just, in fact, as Mr, 
Bovington bad begun to do. 

" Well," be continued, " I can't lay all the blame on the 
drovers. If they have got one hundred beasts to wedge into 
a space only big enough for seventy, what can they do ? Even 
the labour their cruelty costs themselves is terrible. I have 
often seen drovers' men lying on the steps of doors, quite ex- 
hausted. None of them ever live long." 
" How many are there ?" 
*' About nine hundred and fifty — licensed.'.' 
A. deafening hullabaloo arose again. A new ring-drove was 
being begun, close by. Bovington threw up his hands in 
horror, when he saw that some of his cherished cattle were to 
become members of it. The lively "West Highlander was 
struggling fiercely against his fate ; but in vain : he was goaded, 
beaten, and worried till forced into the ring. 

Bovington hastened to the appointed corner to expostulate 
with Mr. Whelter. 

" How can J help it !" was that individual's consolation. " I 
spoke for all your beasts ; but there was only room for seven 
on 'em to be tied up ; so the rest on 'em is^ in off-droves. 
"Where else can they be ?" 
" And my sheep ?" 

*' Couldn't get none on 'em in. They're a waiting in the 
I^m yard, till the sales empties some of the pens. You'll find 
'em in the first fioor." 
"What! TJp-stairs?" 
" Ah, in the one-pair back." 

Mr. Bovington elbowed his way to the Bam Inn, to confirm 
by his eyes what he could not believe with his ears. Sure 
enough he found his favourite New Leicesters a whole fiight 
of stairs above ground. How they had ever been got up, or 
how they were ever to be got down, surpassed his ingenuity to 
conjecture. 

At length there was pen-room. When Mr. Bovington's 
little flock were got into the market, they met, and were mixed 
with, the sold flocks that were going out. Confusion was now 
worse confounded. The beating, the goading, the hustling, the 

B 
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shouting ; the bleating of the sheep ; the short, sharp, snarling 
of the dogs ; aibove aU, the stentorian oaths and imprecations 
of the drovers — ^no unaided human imagination could picture. 
Several flocks were intermixed, in a manner that made correct 
separation seem impossible ; but, while Mr. Bovington shud- 
dered at all this cruelty and wickedness — solely produced by 
want of space, and by the previous driving through the streets 
— he could not help admiring the instinct of the sheep-dogs, 
and the ingenuity of the men, in lessening the confusion : the 
former watching intently their masters' faces for orders, and fly- 
ing over the backs of the moving floor of wool, to execute them. 

" Go for 'em. Bob 1*' 

Like lightning the dog belonging to the drover of Boving- 
ton' s sheep, dashed over their backs, and he beheld the ear of 
a favourite wether between its teeth. By some magic, how- 
ever, this significant style of ear-wigging directed the sheep 
into the alley that led to the empty pens ; and the others were 
pushed, punched, goaded, and thrashed, tiU each score was 
jammed into the small enclosures, as tight as figs in a drum. 

" They seem a nice lot." ssdd Mr. Brumpton, who had fol- 
lowed the new seller ; " but how is it possible for the best 
butcher in London to tell what they are in a wedge like this. 
Can he know how they will cut up, after the punishment they 
have had ? Impossible : and what's the consequence ? Why, 
he will deduct ten or fifteen per cent, from your price for 
bruised meat. . It is the same with bullocks." 

Mr. Bovington, at this hint, reverted to his herd of cattle 
with a fresh pang. Crammed, rammed, and jammed as they 
were between raw-boned Lihcolnshires and half-fed Herefords, 
how could his customers see and appreciate the fine " points" 
of his fancy stock ? He had worked for Fame ; yet, however 
loud her blast, who could hear it above the crushing din of 
Smithfield? 

Mr. Bovington, having returned to the rendezvous, sat on the 
edge of an old grindstone^nailed against a cutler's door-post, in 
profound rumination. He was at a dead-lock. He could not 
sell all his stock, and he could not withdraw it ; for it was so 
fearfully deteriorated from the treatment it had got, that he Mt 
sure the recovery of many of his sheep and some of his oxen 
would be impossible. The best thing he could wish for thwn 
was ^eedy death ; and, for himself, sales at any price. 
His reflections were interrupted by the pleasing information. 
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that, altlioTigli some of his beastgr that were tied up had been 
sold at the top prico, only a few of those in the off-drores could 
find eostomera ait the Beeond^ becsBae the batehers eould not 
get to see thenr. " And jovl see thej will haye the pull of the 
macket, if thej can get it." 

Mr. Bovington- looked unutterable despair, and told the sales* 
man emphatii^LUj to selXu 

''It fflm't matter to him," said Birmnpton, who was again at 
poor Bovington's elbow, "what the ammalfl fietch. Sold for 
maeh (^ sold for little, the salesman'a profit don't yary-~4s. a 
head for beasts, aod from lOls. to 13s. a seore for sheep, at what- 
eyer price he sells. That's the system here, and it don't improye 
the profits of the grazier. "Why should he care what you get, 
OP what you lose ?" 

Towards the dose of the nuccket, Mr. Borington perceiyed, 
that if it cost the animals intense tortmre to be gdi mto theis* 
allotted places, it took unmitigated brutaiiity to get them out 
again. The breaking up of a Ting-droye might haye made a 
treat for Nero ; but honest Mr. Boyington had had enough. 
He retired &om the arena of ionumerable bull-fights in a state 
of mind in which disgust yery much preponderated oyer personal 
disappointment. 

Mr. Brampton and he determined to breakfisist together, at 
the Catherine Wheel, in St. John>-streel 

'' What remedy do you propose for these horrors P" asked our 
dejected frinid. 

" A market in the suburbs," was the answer. 

*' But ]Qck at the rapidity with which London spreads. How 
long will you guaxantee that any site you may select will remain 
* out of town?"" 

"Ah, that's the diflSculty," said Barompton. "In 1808,. it 
was proposed to ranoye the market to the *open fields' — 
Clerkenwell-fidda; but, twenty years afterwards, there was not 
8 blade of grass to be seen near the place. It was coyered with 
bricks and mortar. Bahere-street^ — in the midst of a dense 
neighbourhood — ^now stands on the yery spot that was sug- 
gested. Again, only last year a field between Camden-town and 
Holbway was pirc^osed; but since then, houses haye been built 
up to the yeiy hedge that encloses it."* 

* One of the moat splendid cattle-markets in the woild has been aince built 
on the spot thaa indicated, nevertheless. 

£ 2 
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*« Wbat is to be done, then ?" 

" I'll tell you what I think would be best. Let a good site 
be fixed upon ; and don't rest contented with that. Pence off 
a certain space around it with appropriate approaches. Let 
these be kept sacred from innovating bricks. Deal with a new 
cattle-market as the Board of Health proposes to deal with 
cemeteries. Isolate it. Allow of no buildings, except for 
market purposes — of no encroachments whatever — either upon 
the area itself or its new approaches." 

Mr. Bovington was about to hazard a remark about abattoirs, 
when deafening cries again rose in Smithfield-bars. 
"Mad bull! mad bull! mad bull!" 

" Mad buU ! mad bull !" was echoed from the uttermost fends 
of St. John-street. 

Bovington looked out of window. A black ox was tearing 
furiously along the pavement. "Women were screaming and 
rushing into shops, children scrambling out of the road, other 
children tumbling over them, men hiding themselves in door- 
ways, boys in ecstasies, drovers, as mad as the bull, tearing after 
him, sheep getting under the wheels of cabs, carts, and waggons, 
dogs half choking themselves with worrying the wool off their 
backs, pigs obstinately connecting themselves with a hearse and 
funeral, other oxen looking into public-houses — everybody and 
everything disorganised, no sort of animal able to go where it 
wanted or was wanted ; nothing in its right place ; everything 
wrong everywhere ; all the town in a brain fever because of this 
infernal market ! 

The mad bull was Mr. Bovington's own "West Highlander. He 
was quite prepared for it. When he saw the harried beast going 
round the comer, and at the same moment beheld a nursemaid, a 
baby, and a baked potato-can, fly into the air in opposite direc- 
tions, he was horrmed ; but not surprised. He followed the 
crowd tearing after his West Highlander, down St. John-street, 
through Jerusalem-passage, along Clerkenwell-green, up a hiU, 
and down an alley. He passed two disabled apple-women, a 
fractured shop-front, an old man being put into a cab and taken 
to the hospital. At last, he traced the favourite of his herds 
into a back parlour in Liquorpond-street, into which he had 
violently intruded through a tripe-shop, and where he was 
being slaughtered for his own peace and for the safety of the 
neighbourhood ; but not at all to the satisfaction of an invalid 
who had leaped out of a tum-up bedstead, into the little yard 
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'beliiiid. The carcase of the West Highlander was sold to a 
batcher for a sum which paid about half of what was demanded 
from its owner, from the different victims of its fury, for com- 
pensation. 

Mr. Bovington returned to Long Hornets a wiser, though 
certainly not (commercially speaking) a better man. His ad- 
Tentures in Smithfield had made a large hole in a 501. note. 

Some of his oxen were returned unsold. Two came back 
with the ''foot disease," and the rest did not recover their 
value for six months. 

Mr. Bovington has never tried Smithfield again. He regards 
it aB a place accursed. In distant Eeigns, he sajs, it was an 
odious spot, associated with cruelty, fanaticism, wickedness, and 
torture ; and in these later days it is worthy of its ancient repu- 
tation. It is a doomed, but a proper and consistent stronghold 
(according to Mr. Bovington) of prejudice, ignorance, cupidity, 
and stupidity : 

On some fond breast its parting soul relies, 
Some pious alderman its fame admires ; 
Ev'n from its tomb, the voice of Snff *ring cries, 
Ey'n in its ashes lire its wonted Fires I 
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A POPULAJEt DELUSION. 
JxntK 1, 1850. 

Victimised by a deceptive idea originating in " The Complete 
Angler,'^ and industriously perpetuated by a numerous pro- 
prietary of punts, public-houses, and eel-pies, the London dis- 
ciples of Izaak Walton usually see^ for sport in the upper 
regions of the Thames. They resort to Shepperton, or Ditton, 
or Twickenham, or Eichmond. Chiefly, it would seem, as a 
wholesome exercise of the greatest Christian Tirtue ; for recent 
experience proves that anglers who soar abo^ sticklebats, and 
are not content with occasional nibbles J&om starving gudgeons, 
or frequent entanglements of writhing eels, mostly return to 
their homes and families with their baskets innocent of scales as 
the backs of their own hands. 

If, as may be safely asserted, the aim, end, and purpose 
of all fishing is fish, the tenacity with which this idea is 
clung to, is amazing, when we reflect that there exists, below 
bridge, a particular spot, more convenient, more accessible, 
and affording quite as good accommodation as any of the 
above-bridge fishing stations, and which abounds at particu- 
lar states of the tide, at particular times of the day, and at 
no particular seasons of the jrear, but all the year round, in 
fish of every sort, size, species, and condition, from the cod 
down to the sprat ; from a salmon to a shrimp ; from turbots to 
Thames flounders. Neither is there a single member of any one 
of these enormous families of fishes that may not be captured 
with the smallest possible expenditure of Patience. And 
although the bait necessary for that purpose (a white bait 
manufactured of metal at an establishment on the Tower 
Hill bank of the Thames) is unfortunately not alwajrs pro- 
curable by every class of her Majesty's suDJects ; yet it is so 
eagerly caught at, that with a moderate supply, the least expert 
may be sure of filling his fish-basket after a verv short morning's 
sport. 
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To partake of all theadTantages offered bj this famed spot, it 
is JMoeasary to rise betimeB. Our own j&ahiii^ excursion com- 
menced at about four o'clock on a Monday morning. The rain 
that was faUing did not much matter; for the margin of the 
Thames to which we w^re bound is well sheltered. With a 
small basket, and the waistcoat-pocket primed with the proper 
sort of bait ; with no other xod than a walking-stick, and no % 
whatever (except one upon four wheels), we arrived at ihe great 
fish focuB^ which, we may as well mention, is aituated on the 
Middlesex ahoire of the Thames at a short distance beloiy 
liondon ll&ridge, dose to the Custom House, and has been 
known from time immemorial as BuiLurofieATE. 

The ancient reputation of this collection of sheds and stalk 
had prepared us for scenes of confusion and for volubility of 
a\)\ue, which have ever been associated wil^ those whose special 
business is with fish since the times of the Tritons. It was, 
therefono, with very great surprise that we walked unmolested 
through that portion of the precinct set aside 'as the market. 
We wesit straight to the river's edge, rod in hand, without 
having had once occasion to use it as a weapon, and without 
hearing one word that might not have been uttered in the 
Queen's drawing-room on a court day. J^o crowding, no elbow- 
ing, no screaming, no %hting: no ungenteel nicbiiames, no 
foul-mouthed females huding anathemas and piscine o£Qd at 
one another ; no rude requests to descend suddenly down to the 
uttermost depth the human mind is capable of conceiving ; no 
wish expressed that we might be inflated very tight ; no criti- 
cisms -on the qualify of our hat, nor inquiries of the address of 
our hatter ; no impertinent questions as to our present stock of 
soap, as to our mother, or her mangle ; no injunctions to flare 
up on the strength of that lady's money ; nothing whatever, 
in short, calculated to sustain the ancient reputation of Bil- 



Te sauntered down to the dumb-barge which forms a tem- 
porary landing-place while a better one is being built. There 
we beheld a couple of cHppers, quite as trim as any revenue- 
entter ; over the sides of which were being handed all sorts of 
fish : Cod, soles, whitings, plaice, John Dmys, mackerel ; some 
neatly packed in baskets. That nothing should be wanting 
utterly to subvert conventional notions of Billingsgate, the 
order, quietness, and system with which these cutters were 
emptied, and their cargoes taken to the stalls, could not be 
exceeded. 
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This office is performed by fellowship-porters. Being Ue- 
sponsible individuals, they prevent fraud, they say. Formerly a 
set of scamps, called laggers, " conveyed" the fish ; but they 
used to drop some of the best sort softly into the stream, and 
pick them up (and pocket them) at low water. An idea may be 
formed of the profits of their dishonesty, from the fact thafc 
laggers offered seven shillings a day to be employed, instead of 
demanding the wages of labour. W hen a salesman had one or 
two hundred turbots consigned to him, a lagger would give the 
hint to an accomplice, who would quickly substitute several 
small fish for the same number of the largest size ;' a species of 
fraud which the salesman had it not in his power to detect ; for 
it did not diminish the tally. 

As we have a minute or two to wait on the Billingsgate punt 
before the market opens, let us trace the history of a fish from 
the sea to the salesman's stall. Suppose him to be a turbot 
hauled with a hundred other captives early on Monday after- 
noon on board one of the Barking fishing fleet moored on 
a bank some twenty miles off Dover. He is no sooner taken on 
board than he is transhipped in a row-boat, with thousands of 
his flat companions, into a clipper, which is being fast filled from 
other vessels of the fleet. When the clipper's cargo is com- 
plete, she sets sail for the mouth of the Thames ; and, on enter- 
ing it, is met bv a tug steamer, which tows her up to Billings- 
gate early on Tuesday morning, bringing our turbot alive — for 
he has been put into a tank in the hold of the clipper. He is 
sold as soon as landed, and finds his way to table in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Mansion House or Belgrave-square, some four- 
and-twenty hours after he has been sporting in the sea not less 
than a hundred and fifty miles off. 

Enormous accessions in the supply of fish to the London 
market have been effected, first by the employment of clippers 
as carrier-boats (instead of each fishing-boat bringing its own 
cargo to market), and secondly, by the use of steam-tugs for 
towing the transit-craft up the river. In the old time a south- 
westerly wind deprived all London of fish. While it prevailed, 
the boats, which usually took shelter in Holy or East Haven on 
the Essex shore, waited for a change of wind, till the fish became 
odoriferous. The cargo was then thrown overboard, and the 
boats returned on another fishing voyage. 

The Thames was, at that time, the only highway by which fish 
was brought to Billingsgate , but the old losses and delays are 
again obviated by another mode of acceleration. Our turbot is 
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brought at waggon pace compared with the more perishable 
mackerel. The !Eddjstone ligathouse is not far short of three 
hundred miles from Thames-street. Between it and the Fly- 
mouth Breakwater lie some hundreds of fishing-boats, plying 
their trawl-nets. A shoal of mackerel, which may be measured 
by the mile, find their way among them, and several thousands 
do not find their way out again. They are captured, hauled on 
board, shoyelled into a clipper, and, while she stands briskly in 
for shore, busy hands on board are packing the fish in baskets. 
Thousands of these baskets are landed in time for the mail 
train, rattle their way per railroad to Paddin^on, and, by 
seven o'clock on the foflowing morning — that is, in sixteen 
hours from the moment of their last swim in the ocean — ^are in 
a London fishmonger's taxed-cart on their road to the domestic 
gridiron or fish-kettle. 

No distance appears to be too great from which to bring fish 
to Billingsgate. Salmon, packed in long boxes, between myers 
of ice, come daily both by rail and river in enormous quantities 
from the remotest rivers of Ireland, of Scotland, and even from 
Norway. So considerable an item is ice in the fishmonger's 
trade, that a large proprietor at Barking has an ice- well capable 
of stowing eight hundred tons. Another in the same line of 
business haa contracted with the Surrey Canal Company for all 
the ice generated on their waters. 

As we cogitate concerning these " great facts" on the dumb- 
barge, and while the baskets and boxes are being systematically 
landed, the dock strikes five. Another bell — the only noisy 
appurtenance of Billingsgate-i-stunningly announces that the 
market is open. The landing of fish proceeds somewhat faster, 
and fishmongers, from all parts of London, and from many 
parts of the provinces — ^from Oxford, Cambridge, Beading, 
Windsor, even from Boulogne — ^group themselves round the 
stalls of the salesmen. The choicest fish are rapidly sold by 
I^utch auction, and taken to the buyers' carts outside the market. 
Nothing can exceed the gentlemanly manner in which the 
auction is conducted ; the mode of domg business at Christie 
and Hanson's not excepted. The salesman, with his fiannel apron 
protecting his fashionable attire from scaly contact, is seen— 
Dfihold him yonder ! — seated behind his stall enjoying a mild 
Havannah, with an appearance of sublime indifference to all 
aroimd him. Presently, his porter deposits a "lot" of fish 
between him and an eager group of buyers. He puts down his 
<2igar and mounts his rostrum. 
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" Wliat shall we say, gentlemfiii, for Hob Bcare of ood? Shall 
we saj seren BhiUingB apiece P" 

No answer. 

"Six?" 

Perfect fdlence. The aucidoneer giYes pause £» amsideca- 
tian, and takes a whiff at his HaTanDaL Tune is, howeyer, pre- 
cious where jSsh is conoemed, and he is not long in abating an- 
other shilling. 

« A crown?" 

** Done !" exclaims Mr. Jollins of Pimlico. 

'' Pive pounds^ if you please ?" demands the seller. A note 
is lianded over, and the twenty cod are hoisted into Mr. Jollins'a 
cart, which «taiids in ThamesHBtreet, before a second lot is quite 
disposed of. 

This mild proceeding is going on all over the market. On 
looking to see if the remotest relic of such a being as a fish-fag 
is to be seen, we observe a gentleman who, though girded with 
the flannel uniform of the craft, has so &8hionab£e a surtout, so 
elegant a neckerchief, and such a luxuriance of moustache, that 
we mistAke him for an officer in her Majesty's Life Guards, 
selling fish by way of — what in Billingsgate used to be called — 
a " joUy lark." Inquiry proves, however, that he is the accre- 
dited consignee of one of the largest fishing fleets sailing out of 
tiie Thames. 

We are bound to confess that the high tone of refinement 
which had hitherto been so well supported, became, in a Utile 
while, fiUghtly depressed. As the legislature of the British 
empire consists of Grown, Lords, and Commons ; so also the 
executive of Billingsgate is composed of three estates : first, of 
the Lord Mayor (principal secretary of skate, &c., Mr. Oold- 
ham); secondly, of an aristocracy; and, tlurdly, of a com- 
monalty, of salesmen. The latter — called in ancient BiUings- 
gBite £ummareeSf in modem ditto, ''Retailers" — ^are middlemen 
between the' smaller fishmonger and the high salesman aristo- 
cracy. 'These purchase the various sorts of fish, and arrange 
them in small assorted parcels to suit the convenience of 
suburban fishmongers, or of those peripatetic tradesmen, to 
whom was formerly applied the (in Billingsgate) obsolete 
term almost of '^ Costermonger." Their transactions were 
not concluded under the infiuenoe of those strict rules 
of etiquette which governed the earlier dealings of the 
morning. Indeed, we detected the proprietor of a very re- 
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speetable-looking dcmkey answermg a ohril inqmry from a le- 
wler 48 to what be wae '^ looking for" with 

** Not you ; but another donkey !" 

It IB right, however, to add, in jusfciee to the repirtfttacBi of a 
ioea]ify i^ich has been bo long and so releDtlessly regavded as 
the head-quarters of vituperation, that a friend of tiie offisnder 
a&ed him solenmly if he rememhered were he woe ; and if he 
wam't ai^hamed of his-self for going and bsmging Ins .Chedt 
into that 'ere markrt? 

Oonnected with the perambulating purreyors, ^ere is a 
Grab^eet of yery great importsnee; namely, cheap food for 
l&e poor. Despite constant reyelattions of want -amount- 
ing to starvation ; although the low dietaries of most woi^- 
houses, and some prisons, are very often complained of; 
yet the old Celtic prejudice against fish still exists in great force 
in bumble life. !Few poor persons will eat fish wh«i they 
can get meat; many prefer gruel, and some no food at all. 
Wholesome and nutritious fish are now sold at prices not above 
the means of the poorest persons ; yet, so small is the demand, 
that the itinerant vendor — through whom what little that is 
sold reaches the poorer consumer — makes it a matter of in- 
difference, when he starts from home, whether has venture for 
i^e day shall be fish or vegetables. It is true that his first visit 
is to Billingsgate ; but, if he find things, as regards price or 
kind, not to his taste, he adjourns to speculate in Covent 
Gtffden. He has, therefore, no regular market for what might 
most beneficially become a staple article. During the miit 
season, he sells little or no fish ; because he finds dealings with 
the " Garden" more prdfitable than dealings at the ^ Gate," 

Not long since a large quantity of wholesome fish of various 
sorts was left upon the hands of the market superintendent. 
By the advice of the Lord Mayor, it was forwarded for con- 
sumption to Giltspur-street Compter. The prisoners actually 
refused to eat it, and accompanied their refusal with a jocose 
allusion to the want of a proper accompaniment of sauce. 

Among the stronger instances of the popular aversion to this 
kind of fbod, we may mention that in 1812, one of the members 
of the Committee for the Belief of the Manufacturing Poor, 
agreed with some fishermen to take from ten to twenty thou- 
sand mackerel a day, at a penny apiece ; a price at which the 
fishermen said they could afford to supply the London market, 
to any extent, were they sure of a reguhi sale. On the 15th 
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Jane, 1812, upwards of serenteen thousand mackerel, deliTered 
at the stipulated price, were sent to Spitalfields, and sold to the 
working weavers at the original cost of a pennj apiece. Though 
purchased with great avidity bj the inhabitants of that distrieb, 
it soon appeared that Spitalfields alone would not be equal to 
the consumption of the vast quantities of mackerel which daily 
poured into the market ; they were, therefore, sent for distri- 
bution, at the same rate, in other parts of the town ; workhouses 
and other public establishments were also served, and the 
supply increased to such a degree, that five hundred thousand 
ma<»Lerel arrived and were sold in one day. This cheap and 
benevolent supply was eagerly absorbed while the distress 
lasted ; but, as soon as trade revived, the demand fell off, and 
finally ceased altogether. 

Is this aversion to fish unconquerable ? K it be not, what 
an enormous augmentation of wholesome food might be pro- 
cured to relieve the increasing wants of the humble and needy. 
All the time the above experiment was tried, only a small por- 
tion of the coast was available for the supply of the densest 
inland populations of this island. Now, there is scarcely a 
creek or an estuary from which fish cannot be rapidly trans- 
ported, however great the distance. 

Compared with the present boundless means of supply, and 
the powers of rapid transit, fish is inordinately dear. But 
this IS solely the fault of the public. The demand is too in- 
considerable to call forth any great and, therefore, economical 
fiystem. The voyager, per steam, between the Thames and 
Scotland, or between London and Cork, cannot fail to wonder 
when he sees, as he surely will see, on a warm, calm day, square 
miles of haddocks, mackerel, pilchards, herrings, and other shoal- 
ing fish ; and when he remembers that he has left on shore 
thousands of human beings pining for food. These enormous 
shoals approach the land, too, on purpose to be caught. In the 
History of British Fishes, Mr. Tarrell says, " The law of 
J^ature which obliges mackerel and many others to visit the 
shallower water of the shores at a particular season, appears to 
be one of those wise and beautiful provisions of the Creator by 
which not only is the species perpetuated with the greatest 
certainty, but a large portion of the parent animals are thus 
brought within the reach of man, who, but for the action of 
this law, would be deprived of many of those species most 
valuable to him as food. Foi* the mackerel dispersed over the 
immense surface of the deep, no effective fishery could be 
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carried on; but approaching the shore as they do from all 
directions, and roving along the coast collected in immense 
shoals, millionB are caught, which yet form but a very small 
portion compared with the myriads that escape." The fecundity 
of some of tbe species is marvellous. It has been ascertained 
that the roe of the cod-fish contains from six to nine millions 
of eggs. 

Nor are river fish less abundant. Mr. Tarrell says, that 
two persons once calculated from actual observation that from 
sixteen to eighteen hundred of the delicate ingredients for 
Twickenbam pies passed a given point on the Thames in one 
minute of time ; an average of more than one hundred thou- 
sand per bour. And this eel-fare, as it is called, is going on 
incessantly for more than two months. The king of fish is 
ec^ually prolific, and quite as easily captured. The choicest 
B^mon that appear in Billingsgate are from the river Bann, 
near Coleraine. We found it eighteenpence per pound at Bil- 
lingsgate ; yet it is recorded that fourteen hundred and fifty 
salmon were taken in that river at one drag of a single net. 

The appetite for fish is, it would seem, an acquired taste ; 
but it would be of enormous advantage if any means could be 
devised for encouraging the consumption of this description of 
food. In order to commence the experiment, we would suggest 
the regular introduction of fish into workhouse and prison 
dietaries. Formerly, such a measure was not practicable 
during the whole of the year, but,, with a trifling outlay, such 
a system of supply might be organised as would ensure fresh- 
ness and constancy. 

The proprietor of the handsome donkey, who led us into this 
statistical reverie, informed us — and he was corroborated by 
his friend — ^tbat the only certainty was the red-herring and 
periwinkle trade; but then the competition was so werry 
great. " I don't know how it is," he observed, " but people 'U 

buy salt things with all the wirtue dried out on 'em, but " 

" That's because they has a relish," interrupted the Mentor. 
" But fresh fish," renewed the old gentleman," with a glance 
of displeasure at being interrupted ; " fresh fish — all alive, as 
We cries 'em — afresh fish, mind you ! — they can't abear !" 

"We also learnt from these gentlemen that the professors 
of the Hebrew faith were the only constant fish-eaters. 

"And WT?" continued the councillor; "cos when they eats 
&h, they thinks they're a fasting !" 
This reminding us that we were actually fasting, we compli- 
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mented our fiiend on his donkej (whicli he assured us was a 
" Moke " of the regular Tantivy breed), and haying completed 
the filling of our basket,, were about to return home to break- 
fast, with an excellent appetite, and a hi^h respect for tlie 
manners of modem fishmongers, when he haded ua easily with, 
" Halloa, you sir !" 

We went back. 

" I tell you wot," he said, jerking his thumb over his shoul- 
der, in the direction of the Market Tavern, — " but p'raps you 
have though." 

** Have what ?" said we. 

" Dined at Simpson's, the Eish Hord'n'ry," said he. 

" Never," said we. 

" Do it !" said he. " You go and have a cut-out at Simpson's 
at four o'clock in the afternoon (wen me and my old ooman is 
a going to take our tea, with a winkle or wot not), and you'U 
come out as bright as a star,, and as sleek ns this here Moke.'* 

We thanked him for his hint towards the improvement of our 
personal appearance, which was a little dilapidated at that hour 
of the morning, and were so much impressed by the possibility 
of rivalling the Moke, that we returned at four o'clock in thA 
afternoon, and cHmbed up to the first fioor of Mr. Simpson's 
house. 

A glance at the clock assured us that Mr. Simpson was a 
genius. He kept it back ten minutes, to give stragglers a laat 
chance. AJb^ady, the long table down the whole length of tho 
loDg low room was nearly full, and people were sitting at a 
side table, looking out through windows, like stem-windows 
aboard ship, at flapping sails, and riggmg. The host was in the 
chair, with a wooden hammer ready ta his hand ; and five eeyeanl 

gentlemen, much excited by hunger and haste, who had run us 
own on the stairs, had leaped into seats^ and were menaeing 
expected turbata Wk their knives. ' 

We slipped into a vacant chair by a gentleman frem the 
Eastern Count^s, who immediately informed us that Sir Eobert 
Peel was all wrong, and the ^[ricultural iuterest blown to 
shivers. This gentleman had liSile pieces of stieking-daster 
stuck all over him, and we thought his discontent had broken 
out hi an eruption, until he informed us that he had been " going 
it all last week" with some ruined Mends of his who were 
also in town, and that "^ champagne and claret always had that 
effect upon him." ' 

On our 1^ hand,, was an undertaker from Whitechapel. 
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" Soe's a Ml," says lie ; " this General Interment ! What's 
to become of my old hands who haven't been what you may call 
rightly sober these twenty years P Ain't there any religious 
feeling in the country ?'* 

The company had come, like the fish, from yanous distances. 
There was a sespectable Jew provision-merchant from Hamburg, 
over the way. I^ext him, an old man with sunken jaws that 
were always in moticm, like a gutta-percha mouth that was 
being continually squeezed. Qe had come from York. Hard 
by, a very large smoothp-fiEiced old gentleman in an immense 
ribbed satin waistcoat, out of Devonshire, attended by a pink 
nephew who was walking the London Hospitals. Lower down 
was a wooden leg that had brought the person it belonged to, 
all the way finom Canada. Two " parties," as the waiter called 
them, who had been with a tasting-order to the Dock%and were 
a little scared about the eyes, belonged to Doncaster. Pints of 
stout and porter were handed round, agreeably to their respec- 
tive orders. Everybody took his own pint pot to himself, and 
seemedsospicious of his neighbour. As the minute hand of the 
clock approached a quarter past four, the pntleman from the 
Eastern Counties whispered us, that if the country held out 
for another year, it was as much as he expected. 

Suddenly a fine salmon sparkled and twinkled like a silver 
harlequin before Mr. Simpson. A goodly dish of soles was set 
on lower down ; then, in quick succession, appeared flounders, 
Med e^) stewed eek, cod-fish, melted butter, lobster-sauce, 
potatoes. SsTOury steams curled and curled about the com- 
pany's heads, and toyed with the company's noses. Mr. Simp- 
son hammered on the table. Grace ! 

!For one silent moment, Mr. Simpson gazed upon the salmon 
as if he were the salmon's admiring father, and then fell upon 
him, and helped twenty people without winking. Five or six 
flushed waiters hurried to and fro, and played cymbals with the 
plates ; the company rattled an accompaniment of knives and 
forks; the fish were no more, in a twinkling. Boiled beef, 
mutton, and a huge dish of steaks, were soon disposed of in a 
like manner. Small glasses of brandy round, were gone, ere 
one could say it lightened. Cheese melted away. Crusts dis- 
solved into air. Mr. Simpson was gay. He knew the worst 
the company could do. He saw it done, twice every day. 
Again he hammered on the table. Grace ! 

Then, the cloth, the plates, the salt-cellars, the knives and 
forks, the glasses and pewter-pots, being all that the guests had 
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not eaten or drunk, were cleared ; bunches of pipes were laid 
upon the table ; and everybody ordered what he liked to drink, 
or went his way. Mr. Simpson's punch, in wicked tumblers ol 
immense dimensions, was the most in favour. Mr. Simpson 
himself consorted with a company of generous spirits — con- 
nected with a Brewery, perhaps — and smoked a mild cigar. 
The large gentleman out of Devonshire : so large now, that he 
was obliged to move his chair back, to give his satin waistcoat 
play : ordered a small pint bottle of port, passed it to the pink 
nephew, and disparaged punch. The nephew dutifully con- 
curred, but looked at the undertaker's glass, out of the corner 
of his eye, as if he could have reconciled himself to punch, too, 
under pressure, on a desert island. The " parties" from the 
Docks took rum-and-water, and wandered in their conversation. 
He of the Eastern Counties took cold gin-and-water for a 
change, and for the purification of his blood. Deep in the oiled 
depths of the old-fashioned table, a reflexion of every man's face 
appeared below him, beaming. Many pipes were lighted, the 
windows were opened at top, and a fragrant cloud enwrapped 
the company, as if they were all being carried upward together. 
The undertaker laughed monstrously at a joke, and the agricul- 
turist thought the country might go on, say ten years, with good 
luck. 

Eighteenpence a-head had done it all — the drink, and smoke, 
and civil attendance, excepted — and again this was Billingsgate ! 
Verily, there is "an ancient and fish-like smell" about oup 
popular opinions sometimes ; and our hereditary exaltations and 
depressions of some things would bear revision ! 
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VII. 

THE OOLDEK OITT. 
June 29, 1850. 

'^ The fitful flame of Young Eomance/' fed by the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments, Fairytales and Heathen Mythologies; 
Genii and Magicians ; towns springing up, ready-built, out of 
deserts ; cities paved with gold ; the Happy Valley of Easselas ; 
the territories of Oberon and Titania; Eobert Owen's New 
Harmony ; the land of Cockaigne ; Gulliver's Travels ; Peter 
Wilkins ; legends of beggars made kings, and mendicants mil- 
lionnaires; Sinbad the Sailor, Baron Munchausen, Law of 
Lanrieston, Major Longbow, Colonel Crocket, and the Foyais 
loan; illimitable exaggeration; undaunted lying; the most 
rampant schemes of the wildest speculators ; the most gor« 
geous visions of the maddest poet ; the airiest castle of Utopian 
lunacy — any one of these, and all of them put together, do not 
exceed the wonders of California. 

The story of the magic growth of San Francisco would have 
defied belief, had it not literally grown up under the '* eyes of 
Europe." "When the returns were made to the United States 
authorities in 1831, it contained three hundred and seventy-one 
individuals, and very few more resided in it up to the discovery 
of gold at Sutter's Mill, in the Sacramento Biver. Even in 
April, 1849, we learn from a credible eye-witness, that there 
were only from thirty to forty houses in San Francisco ; and 
that the population was so small, that so many as twenty-five 
persons could never be seen out of doors at one time. There 
now lie before us two prints ; one of San Francisco, taken in 
November, 1848, soon after the discovery was made, and another 
exactly a year afterwards. In the first, we are able to count 
twenty-six huts and other dwellings dotted about at uneven 
di^nces, and four small ships in the harbour. In the second, 
the habitations are countless. The hollow, upon which the city 
partly stands, presents a bird's-eye view of roofs, packed closely 

F 
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together ; while the sides of the surrounding hUls are thickly 
strewed with tents and temporary dwellings. On every side are 
buildings of all kinds, begun or half-finished, but the greater 
part of them mere canvas sheds, open in front, and displaying 
aU sorts of signs, in all languages. Great quantities oi goods 
are piled up in the open air, for want of a place to store them. 
The streets are full of people, hurrying to and fro, and of as 
diverse and bizarre a character as the houses : Yankees of every 
possible variety, native Califomians in swra/peB and sombreros, 
Chilians, Sonorians, Kanakas from Hawaii, Chinese with long 
tails, Malays and others ia whose, embrowned and bearded 
visages it is impossible to recognise any especial nationality. 
In! the midst i» the plaza^ now dignified, by the name< of. Ports- 
mouidi'*sfuaKe. It> lie& on the slopes of the hill; aody frooi: a 
hi^' pole in: front, of a long one-stovy building used as the 
Custom House', the American fiag is. flying. On^.thdi lowerrssde' 
is the Parker House Hotel. The Bay of Sam. Piain<aao& is blade 
with the luiUs'>of ships^L and a.thidb forest of. masts inteorceptsi 
the landscapes of' the opposite coast and the vAek^ of Yesba 
Edena. Plags of all nations fiutterin the breeze^ and thesiaakft 
of three steamers is borne away on its wings in dense wnosths^ 
— The first pietuie is « xongh outline of sta^ation andpoveniiy^ 
the other is oiike of activity and wealth vbl gbwin^ coLoiusi 

^^Yerily," says the correspondent of a. Boston pap^'^^tha 
plaoe was in itself a marvel. To say tha^ ii? was* daily> enlargied 
by from twenty to thirty houses may not;sound v^eyreasarkiMe 
after all the stories: that have beei]: told; yet this, forft'Comtry 
which imported both lumber-B&d. houses, and where laboar wgum 
then ten dollars a day, is aaeztraerdmary growtb. The nvpidsfcy 
wibh which a ready-made house ia^pwd) up andinhabiied, strikes 
the) stranger in San Francisco as little shovt of magic. He walks 
over an. open lot.in his before<-breakfast stroll — dieneact moan- 
ing, a house complete, with a family inside^ bkdra u^ hk wagr- 
He goes down to the bay and looks- out* oa the shippings — two 
or- three days afterwards a:reiw of storehoua«e,.stBn2ag. himin the. 
faee, interoepts the viewv'' 

^inteUigentf traveller from; the TJiuLted States has reeordeili 
his impresskms of thk marvellous spot, as he saw^it^in Augart; 
1840: 

'^ The resttess^ feverish tide of life in that: little^s^t^) and the 
thought that what. I then saw and was ye^;* to see will herealleir.' 
fillione of thttmost^marvellousrpages of all histoiy; rcodeiediti 
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siiigaiariy impnesacv^ Tt» feeing Tm» not decreased ^n talkii^.' 
tliat ereixmg mih some of' the old residents (iAmt is of six 
HKmtW' standing), and heaning their seremlexpemDcee^ Eyeiy. 
ntfw comer in San iFraneiseO' is^ oTert&ken i^bia senserof coni'*- 
pkte bewilderme^i The mind, h&wever it: may be prepaved f<a 
an tt^^xsm^mig coaditioi!t of diairs^ cannet immcoiiately push 
aside its old instinets of value and ideasof bxHineeS) letting aU 
past' experiencea go forneogfat and casting all it» faculties fbr 
action, intercourse wilh its Mkms, or^aNlvanoement in any path 
of ambition, into shapes which it nerer before imagined. As in 
the turn of the dissolving Tiewsi, there^is a period when it wears 
neither* the old nor the new phase, but the vanishing images of 
the one and the growing perceptions' of the other are blended in 
painful and misty confusion, (hue knows not whether he is 
awake or in some wonderful dream. !N^ever have'I had so much 
difficulty in establishing, satisfactorily to my ovm senses, the 
realHy of what I saw and heard."* 

The same gentleman, after* an ahseisce in the interior of four 
months, gives a notion of the rapidity with which the city grew, 
in the fofiowing terms : 

" Of all the marvellous phases of the history of the Present, 
the growth of San !FraivctscO' is the one which will most tax the 
helief of the Future. Its parallel was never known, and shall 
never he beheld again. I speafc only of what I saw with my own 
eyes. When I landed there, a little mwe than four months 
before, I fonnd a scattering town of tents and canvas houses, 
with a show of frame buildings on one or two streets, and a 
population of about six thousand. Kow, on my last visit, I saw 
around me an actual metropolis, displaying street after street of 
well*biiilt edifices, filled with an active and enterprising people, 
and exhibiting every mark of permanent commercial prosperrfcy. 
Then, th& town was limited to the curve of the bay fronting the 
anchorage and bottoms of the hills. Now, it stretched to the 
topmost heights, followed the shore around point after point, 
ai^ sending back a long arm through a gap in the hills, took 
hold of the G-olden Gbte, and was building its warehouses on the 
open strait and almost^ fronting the blue horizon of the Pacific. 
Then the gold-seeking sojourner lodged in muslin rooms and 
canvas garrets, with a philosophic lack of furniture, and ate 
his sim]^ though substantial fare from pine boards. JN^ow, 

*"SSidondOf by Bayard' Taylor, correspondent to the Tribune newspaper. 

f2 
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lofty hotels, gaudy with verandahs and balconies, were met with 
in all quarters, mmished with home luxury, and aristocratic 
lestaurants presented daily their long bills of fare, rich with the 
choicest technicalities of the Parisian cuisine. Then, vessels 
were coming in day after day, to lie deserted and useless at 
their anchorage. IN ow scarce a day passed, but some cluster of 
sails, bound outward through the Golden Gate, took their way 
to all the comers of the Pacific. Like the magic seed of the 
Indian juggler, which grew, blossomed, and bore fruit before 
the eyes of his spectators, San Francisco seemed to have accom- 
plished in a day the growth of half a century." 

In San Erancisco, everything is reversed. The operations of 
trade are exactly opposite to those of older communities. There 
the rule is scarcity of money and abundance of labour, produce, 
and manufactures; here cash overflows out of every pocket, 
and the necessaries of existence will not pour in fast enough. 
Mr. Taylor tells us, that " a curious result of the extraordinary 
abundance of gold and the facility with which fortunes were 
acquired, struck me at the first glance. All business was trans- 
acted on so extensive a scale that the ordinary habits or 
solicitation and compliance on the one hand, and stubborn 
cheapening on the other, seemed to be entirely forgotten. Tou 
enter a shop to buy something ; the owner eyes you with perfect 
indifierence, waiting for you to state your want : if you object 
to the price, you are at liberty to leave, for you need not expect 
to get it cheaper ; he evidently cares little whether you buy it 
or not. One who has been some time in the country will lay 
down the money, without wasting words. The only exception 
I found to this rule was that of a sharp-faced Down-Easter just 
opening his stock, who was much distressed when his clerk 
charged me seventy-five cents for a coil of rope, instead of one 
dollar. This disregard for all the petty arts of money-making 
was really a refreshing feature of society. Another equally 
agreeable trait was the punctuality with which debts were paid, 
and the general confidence which men were obliged to place, 
perforce, in each other's honesty. Perhaps this latter fact was 
owing, in part, to the impossibility of protecting wealth, and 
consequent dependence on an honourable regard for the rights 
of others." 

While this gentleman was in San Francisco, an instance of 
the fairy-like manner in which fortunes are accumulated, came 
under his observation. A citizen of San Francisco died insol- 
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vent to the amount of forty-one thousand dollars the previoiur 
autumn. His administrators were delayed in settling his affairs, 
and his real estate advanced so rapidly in value meantime, that 
after his debts were paid, his heirs derived a yearly income 
from it of forty thousand dollars ! 

The fable of a city paved with gold is realised in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Taylor reports: "Walking through the town, I 
was quite amazed to &id a dozen persons busily employed in 
the street before the United States Hotel, digging up the earth 
with knives and crumbling it in their hands. They were actual 
gold hunters, who obtained in this way about five dollars a day. 
After blowing the fine dirt carefully in their hands, a few specks 
of gold were left, which they placed in a piece of white paper. 
A number of children were engaged in the same business, pick- 
ing out the fine grains by applying to them the head of a pin, 
moistened in their mouths. I was told of a small boy having 
taken home fourteen dollars as the result of one day's labour. 
On climbing the hill to the Post-office I observed in places, 
where the wind had swept away the sand, several glittering 
dots of the real metal, but, like the Irishman who kicked the 
dollar out of his way, concluded to wait till I should reach the 
heap. The. presence of gold in the streets was probably occa- 
sioned by the leakings from the miners' bags and the sweepings 
of stores ; though it may also be, to a slight extent, native in 
the earth, particles having been found in the clay thrown up 
from a deep well." 

The prices paid for labour were at that time equally romantic. 
The carman of one firm (Messrs. Melius, Howard, and Co.) 
drew a salary of twelve hundred a year ; and it was no un- 
common thing for such persons to be paid from fifteen to twenty 
dollars, or between three and four pounds sterling per day. 
Servants were paid from forty to eighty pounds per month. 
■ Since this time (August, 1849), however, wages had fallen ; the 
labourers for the rougher kind of work could — ^poor fellows — 
get no more than something above the pay of a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the British army, or about four himdred per annum. 
The scarcity of labour is best illustrated by the cost of washing, 
which was one pound twelve shillings per dozen. It was there- 
fore found cheaper to put out washing to the antipodes ; and to 
this day, San Francisco shirts are washed and " got up" in 
China and^the Sandwich Islands. So many hundred dozens of 
dirty, and so many hundred dozens of washed, linen form the 
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-pattof every xmi^waxiimad inward cargo to and &om the Golden 

Tke profitB upon mexcluuLdise about tbe time we arewritiiig 
of, may be judged^ef bj ime little tmasaction recorded by Mr. 
Taylor. " Many passengers," be writes, " began speculation at 
the ntom^it of Ikudukg. The meat ingenious.and successful 
operation was auide by a gentleman of New Yock, who took 
oat fifteen hundred ei^ies of the Tribune and other papers, 
which he disposed of in two hours, at one dollar apiece! 
Hearing of this, I bethought me of about a dozen papers which 
I had used to fill up crevices in packu^g jny yalise. There was 
a newspaper merchant at the comer of the City Hotel, .and to 
hwn I proposed the sale of them, asking 'him. to name a price. 
' I shall wfldit to mak&A good profit on. the retail price,' said he, 
' and can't give more than tea doUars for the lot.' I was satis- 
fied with the wholesale price, which maa a gain of just four 
thousand per cent." 

The prices of food aa?e enonnous, and, omhappily, so are the 
appetites ; " for two months after my arrival," says a respectable 
authority, '' my sensations were lihe those of a^Eimished wolf;" 
yet the first glance at the tariff of a San Erancisco bill of fare 
is calculated to turn the keenest European stomach. " Where 
shall we dine to-day ?" asked Mr. Taylor, during his visit. 
" The restaurants display their signs invitingly on all sides ; we 
have choice of the United States, Tortoni's, the Alhambra, and 
many other equally classic resorts, but I>elmonico's, like its 
distinguished original in New York, has the highest prices and 
the greatest variety of dishes. We go down Kearney-street, to 
a two-story wooden house , at the coiaaer of Jackson-street. 
The lower story is. a market; the walls are garnished with 
.quartos of beef and mutton; a huge pile of Sandwich Island 
squashes fills one comer, and several cabbage-heads, valued at 
two dollars each, show themselves in the window. We ^nter 
a littib door at the end of the building,. ascend a dark, narrow 
.flight of steps, and find ourselves in a long, low room, with 
ceiling and walls of white musHn, and aifioor covered with oil- 
cloth. There are about twenty tables disposed in two rows, all 
of them so well filled that we had s<Hne .difficulty in finding 
places. Taking up the written hill of fai^, we find: such items 
as the following : 
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DoLOeata. 
. 50 75 
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Tssa. 
BoSBd'SJxfaBon-Troiit, Anchovy Soooe 1 75 



IjegofHate<m, Gaper ^sooe. . .1 -00 
£Wnned>Baef, Oi^jbage . . . . 1 ^0 
Ham 4md lEoi^pies 75 



Iffiet of Beef/Mughroom Sauce . . 1 76 

Teal Ctftlets, bieaded . . . . 1 OO 

^nttcm Gbop 1 00 

LebsterSalad . ... . . 2 00 

Sirloin of Venison . . . . 1 50 

Baked Maccaroni 75 

.3eef Tongue, Sauce piquante . . 1 00 

So that, with Tnrt a Tnoderate appetite, the dinner will cost us 
'five dollars, if we are at all epicurean in our tastes. There are 
cries of * Steward T 'from all parts of the room — the word 
' Waiter' is not considered sufficiently respectful, seeing that 
the waiter may bareheen a lawjer or a merchant's clerk a few 
months hefore. The dishes look very small as they are placed 
on the table, "but they are skiliully cooked, and are very palat- 
able to men- that have ridden in from the diggings.'' 

Lodging was equally extravagant. A bedroom in an hotel, 
501, per month, and a sleeping berth or " bunk" — one of fifty 
in the same^apartmeut — 11. 4s. per week. Social intercourse is 
almost mlknown. There are no females, and men have no 
better resourcerfchan gambling, which is carried on to m extent, 
and with a desperate energy, hardly conceivable. " Gambling," 
says a private correspondent, whose letter, dated April 20, 
1850, now lies before us, " is carried on here with a bold and 
open front, bo bb to alarm and astonish one. Thousands and 
thousands change hands nightly. Go in, for instance, to a 
place called Parker House, which is a splendid mansion, fitted 
up as well as any hotel in "England ; step iiito the front room, 
and you see 'five or six Monte, Eoulette, and other gaming- 
tables, each having a bank of nearly half a bushel of gold and 
silver, piled up in the centre. That the excitement shall not 
be whoUy devoid of diversion, the Muses lend their aid, and a 
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band plays constantly to crowded rooms ! Step into the next 
building, called * El I)orado,' and there- a similar scene is pre- 
sented, and which is repeated, on a smaller scale, all over the 
town. The gamblers seem to control the town, but of course 
their days must be numbered. Fortunes are made or lost 
daily, reople gamble with a freedom and recklessness which 
you can neyer dream of. Young men who come here must at 
all times resist gaming, or it must eventually end in their ruin : 
the same with drinking, as there is much of it here." 

The yariety of habits, manners, tastes, and prejudices, occa- 
sioned by the confluence in one spot of almost eyery varieW of 
the human species, is another bar to a speedy deposit of all 
these floating and opposite elements into a compact and well 
assimilated community. " Here," writes thje same gentleman, 
" we see the character and habits of the English, Irish, Scotch, 
German, Pole, Erench, Spaniard, and almost eyery other nation 
of Europe. Then you have the South American, the Austra- 
lian, the Chilian ; and finally, the force of this golden mania 
has dissolved the chain that has hitherto bound China in national 
solitude, and she has now come forth, like an anchorite from his 
cell, to join this varied mass of golden speculators. Here we 
see in miniature just what is done in the large cities of other 
countries ; we have some of our luxuries from the United 
States and the tropics, butter from Oregon, and for the most 
part California, Upper and Lower, furnishes us with our beef, 
&c. The streets are all bustle, as you may imagine, in a place 
now of nearly thirty thousand inhabitants, independent of a 
small world of floatmg population." 

Not the smallest wonder, however, presented in this region, 
is the rapid manner in which social order was shaped out of the 
human cnaos. When a new placer or " gulch" was discovered, 
the first thing done was to elect officers and extend the area of 
order. The result was, that in a distri6t five hundred miles 
long, and inhabited by one hundred thousand people — who had 
neither government, regular laws, rules, military or civil pro- 
tection, nor even locks or bolts, and a great part of whom pos- 
sessed wealth enough to tempt the vicious and depraved — there 
was as much security to life and property as in any part of the 
Union, and as small a proportion of crime. The capacity of a 
people for self-government was never so triumphantly illus- 
trated. Never, perhaps, was there a community formed of 
more unpropitious elements ; yet from all this seeming chaos 
grew a harmony beyond what the most sanguine apostle of 
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Progress could have expected. Indeed, there is nothing more 
remarkable connected with the cfipital of El Dorado, than the 
centre point it has become. 

The story of Cadmus, who sowed dragons' teeth, and har- 
vested armed men, who became the builders of cities ; the con- 
fasion of tongues at the Tower of Babel ; and the beautiful 
allegory of the lion lying down with the lamb ; are all types of 
San Prancisco. The first, of its sudden rise ; the second, of 
the Tarieties of the genus Man it has congregated; and the 
third, of the extremes of those varieties, which range from the 
Polynesian savage to the most civilised individuals that Europe 
can produce. It is a coincidence well worthy of note, that, 
besides the intense attraction possessed irom its gold, Upper 
or New California is of all other places the best adapted, from 
its geographical position, to become a rendezvous for all nations 
of the earth, and that the Bay of San Francisco is one of the 
best and most convenient for shipping throughout the western 
margin of the American continent. It is precisely the locality 
required to make a constant communication across the Pacific 
Ocean with the coasts of China, Japan, and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, commercially practicable. Its situation is that which 
would have been selected from choice for a concentration of 
delegates from the uttermost ends of the earth. If the Chinese, 
the Malay, the Ladrone, or the Sandwich Islander had wished 
to meet his Saxon or Celtic brother on a matter of mutual 
business, he would — deciding geographically — ^have selected 
Cahfornia as the spot of assembly. The attractive powers of 
gold could not, therefore, have struck forth over the world from 
a better point than in and around San Francisco, both for the 
interests of commerce and for those of human intercourse. 

The practical question respecting the Golden City remains 
yet to be touched. Does it offer wholesome inducements for 
migration ? On this subject we can do no more than quote 
^6 opinions of the intelligent and enterprising gentleman, to 
whose private letter we have already referred : — " This, t should 
Bfty, is the best country in the world for an active, enterprising, 
steady young man, provided he can keep his health, as the 
climate, without due precaution, is not a healthy one. In the 
summer season, the weather is pleasantly warm from morning 
till noon, then it is windy till evening, and dusty, and then 
becomes so cold as to require an over-coat. This weather lasts 
to October, when the wind gets round to the south-west. It 
is dry warm, and pleasant now (April). This and the rainy 
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tsauraxLsre the ^eMantest and waimoBfci here. .ThooauMUtyTCDi 
fforiviiig, Mi yietivoB to the proYaiHiigf diaeaeeof df aettfcei^. .On 
the latter account, therefore, I shoiiM nat. advdae, 4>r be^the in- 
•dicect means of nubaeing^Aay one:to ndke the advenkLX6"here, 
•beoauae it is impoBsibleito foresee lOr oaieulatevwhetiberHor .not 
iJie ican stand the climaite and inoonTemettces lof this countiy ; 
iimd, if soj.he isrsmse to he exposed ito^a rmiserable and too often 
. aeglecfced sickness, and endii^ in a mdseEable deafch. .1 hsre 
.not been ill imyaelf soisry-as my geneml .health has been. «c- 
tremely good, fmd I never looked «o well as new. The climate 
seems to opeaste . injuidoiifily on bilious ht^ts; but.to tkeee 
who oan stand *it, it is decidedly rpleasanter than JBngknd. 
fires are.never oieflsssaFy. Gntof doers, at night, a! great-coat 
is required, but .in the house it is always \Rarm. The whole and 
•only question, with ;a man making up has. mind to locate dn 
California, should be in Tegsrd to hifi health. Business of tall 
descriptions is bestter heve tiian in any other pact of the wadd, 
and he who pevsereres is suie to succeed. 

''There are various opinions afloat, in regard to the fertility 
of the soil, some holding that there are produotiTe valley s in 
lUae interior which would supply sufficient sustenance. for home 
'Consumption: others assert the reverse. Certain it is, how- 
aver, that in many parts in the interior, the dimate is (delight- 
ful, but owing "to the long eontinued dry season, I have doubts 
IBS to her ever raising a sufficient supply of vegetaMe aeces- 
> varies of life: our market now. is supipliedfrom the Sandwich 
Islands and Oregon. 

'' As to gold mining, it is altogether.a lottery ; onemaninay 
'make a large amount daily, another will but just live. .There 
is an inexhaustible quantity •of gold^ ;hoTr»ver, but with .many it 
is inconeeiv^ibly hard to get,(as the operations are>so many, and 
health so very precarious, .that it is a mere chance matter if you 
'Succeed in getting . a large sum speedily. . It ^seems .a' qHestum, 
whether it would not be advisable .for the American tGtovem- 
m^it to work the*ratnes ultimately. 

*' California 'must ' go-ahead :' the east twill pour through 
the country her immense commerce vinto ike States, and the 
mines will last for ages. ^Finally, .1 would now say to :my 
dfriends, that, if you are inclined to come to this country, upon 
this my report of it, you must, to succeed, attend tormy >wam- 
'iogfs as to driilking and gambling, and to «i&y pieoautkois 
against clanate." 
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iTHS! OfiB XASTT XBT • THIKl>ADirEi:iXbB*BinBSST. 
JvEY 6, lii850. 

^Pbbhji^s there is bo Old Ladj vwho has ottamed to 
each great distmction in the world, ,«s this highly respect- 
able female. 'Even the Old Lady who lired on a hill, and 
"who, if «he's Hot g<me, lives there «till; or that other Old 
Lady who lived in a shoe, and had -flo many children she 
didn't know what to do — ore unknown i;o fame, compared 
with the Old Lady of Threatdneedle-stpeet. In aU parts of the 
civilised eaafth the imaginations of men, women, t«id children 
figure this tremendous Old Lady of Threadneedle-street in 
-some rich shape or other. Throughout the length and breadth 
of England, old ladies dote upon her ; young ladies smile upon 
.her; old gentlemen make much of her, young gentlemen woo 
•her ; everybody courts the smiles, and dreads the coldness, of 
the powerful Old Lady in Threadiieedle-stpeet. Even prelates 
have been said to be fond of her; and Ministers of State to 
have been uaable to resist her attractions. She is next to om- 
nipotent in the three great events of humftn life. In spite of 
the old saw, far fewer marriages are made in Heaven, than 
with an eye to Threadneeflle-street. To be bom in the good 
graces of the Old Lady of Threadneedle-street, is to be bom to 
fortune : to die in her good books, is to leave a far better in- 
heritance, as the world goes, than the " grinning honour that 
Sir Walter hath," in Westminster Abbey. And there she 
is, for ever in Threadneedle-street, another name for wealth 
aad thrift, tiireading her golden-eyed needle all the year 
round. 

This Old Lady,' when she first set up, carried on business in 

Grocers' Hall, Poultry ; but in 1732 she quarrelled with her 

'landlords about a renewal of her lease, and bnilt a mansion of 

her own in Threadneedle-street. She reared her new abodeon 

Ijhe Bite of the house and garden of a former director t>f her 
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affairs, Sir John Houblon. This was a modest structure, dig- 
nified by having a statue of William the Third placed before it ; 
but not the more imposing from being at the end of an arched 
court, densely surrounded with habitations, and abutting on the 
churchyard of St. Christopher le Stocks. 

But now, behold her, a prosperous gentlewoman in the 
hundred and fifty-seventh year of her age; "the oldest in- 
habitant" of Threadneedle-street ! There never was such an 
insatiable Old Lady for business. She has gradually enlarged 
her premises, until she has spread them over four acres ; con- 
fiscating to her own use not only the parish church of St. 
Christopher, but the whole of the parish itself. 

We count it among the great events of our young existence, 
that we had, some days since, the honour of visiting the Old 
Lady. It was not without an ^emotion of awe that we passed 
her Porter's Lodge. The porter himself, blazoned in royal 
scarlet and gold lace, is an adumbration of her dignity and 
wealth. His cocked-hat advertises her stable antiquity as 
plainly as if there were written up, in imitation of some of her 
lesser neighbours, " established in 1694.'* This foreshadowing 
became reality when we passed through the Hall — ^the tellers' 
hall. A sensation of unbounded riches permeated every sense, 
except, alas ! that of touch. 

The music of golden thousands clattered in the ear, as they 
jingled on counters until its last echoes were strangled in the 
puckers of tightened money-bags, or died under the clasps of 
purses. Wherever the eye turned, it rested on money ; money 
of every possible variety ; money in all shapes ; money of aU 
colours. There was yellow money, white money, brown money ; 
gold money, silver money, copper money ; paper money, pen 
and ink money. Money was wheeled about in trucks ; money 
was carried about in bags; money was scavengered about 
with shovels. Thousands of sovereigns were jerked hither and 
thither from hand to hand — graye games of pitch and toss were 
played with staid solemnity; piles of bank-notes — competent 
to buy whole German dukedoms and Italian principalities — 
hustled to and &o with as much indifference as if they were 
(as they had been) old rags. 

This Hall of the Old Lady's overpowered us with a sense of 
wealth ; oppressed us with a golden dream of Eicbes. From 
this vision an instinctive appeal to our own pockets, and a few' 
miserable shillings, awakened us to Eeality. When thus aroused 
we were in one of the Old Lady's snug, elegant, waiting-rooms, 
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wMch is luxuriously Turkey-carpeted, and adorned with two 
excellent portraits of two ancient cashiers ; regarding one of 
whom the public were warned : 

Sham Abraham yon may, 
I Ve often heard say : 
But yod mustn't sham " Abraham Newland.** 

There are several conference-rooms for gentlemen who re- 
quire a little private conversation with the Old Lady — perhaps 
on the subject of discounts. 

It is no light thing to send in one's card to the Foster- 
Mother of British commerce; the Soul of the State; "the 
Sun," according to Sir Erancis Baring, around which the agri- 
culture, trade, and finance of this country revolves ; the mighty 
heart of active capital, through whose arteries and veins flows the 
entire circulating medium of this great country. It was not, 
therefore, without agitation that we were ushered from the 
waiting-room, into that celebrated private apartment of the 
Old Lady of Threadneedle-street— the Parlour — the Bank Par- 
lour, the inmost mystery — the cella of the great Temple of 
Biches. 

The ordinary associations called up by the notion of an old 
lady's comfortable parlour, were not fulfilled by this visit. 
There is no domestic snugness, no easy-chair, no cat, no parrot, 
no japanned bellows, no portrait of the Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Leopold in the Boyal Box at Drury Lane Theatre ; no 
kettle-holder, no worsted rug for the urn, no brass footman for 
the buttered toast, in the parlour in Threadneedle-street. On 
the contrary, the room is extensive — supported by pillars ; is 
of grand and true proportions ; and embellished with architec- 
tural ornaments in the best taste. It has a long table for the 
confidential managers of the Old Lady's affairs (she calls these 
gentlemen her Directors) to sit at ; and usually, a side table 
fittingly supplied with a ready-laid lunch. 

The Old Lady's "Drawing" Boom is as unlike — ^but then 
she is such a peculiar Old Lady !— any ordinary Drawing-room 
as need be. It has hardly any furniture, but desks, stools, and 
books. It is of immense proportions, and has no carpet. The 
vast amount of visitors the Old Lady receives between nine 
and four every day, would make lattice-work in one forenoon 
of the stoutest carpet ever manufactured. Everybody who 
comes into the Old Lady's Drawing-room delivers his credentials 
to her gentlemen-ushers, who are quick in examining the same. 
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and exact in tlie obBerrance of all points of form. So bigfafy*- 
prized^ however, is a presentation, (on an^ giatid. scaile) to the 
Old Lady's Drawing-room, notwitiMtanding its plainness^ ikaib 
there is no instance of a Drawing-room at Court being more 
sought after. Indeed, it has become a kind of proverb that the 
way to Court often lies through the Old Lady's apartments, 
and some suppose that the Court Sticks are of gold and silver , 
in compliment to her. 

Afl:to the; individual appearaiMse of the OM Lady herself, "we 
are authorised to state that the portrait of a La^ (aceem^ 
pasied by eleven balls on ii sprig, and a bee^e)which appears 
m the upper left-^hand comer, of all the old Bank of England 
Notes, is NOT the portrait of the Lady; She invariably 'wears* a' 
cap of siiver paperj with her yeUow haar' gathered carefnlbf 
underneath.: Whezk- she caariss' awy defensire* or- oSensive 
weapon, it is not' a; lance, but a^pen ; and her modesty would on' 
no account permait hev ta appear m sfieh loose drapery as i»< 
worn by tlie party in question — ^who we understand is^depicted 
as a warning to the youthful merchante of this country to avoid 
the fate of Geoi^e Barnwell. 

In truth, like the Delphian mystery. She of Threadneedle- 
street is invisible^ and delivers her opaiele»* through^ her high 
priests. As Herodotusi got hie information from the priests 
in Egypt, so did we leam all we know about the^Bank from the 
great offijeers of the Myth of ThreadneedleHstreet. All of themr 
are remarkable for great intelligence and good humour; parti* 
cularly one Mb. Matthew MabshaI/Ii; for whom the Old 
Lady is supposed to have a sneaking kindness^ as* she* is^ coir^ 
tinually promising to pay him the most: stupendous amounts of 
m(mej. Erom what these gentlemen told us, we a^e* prepared 
unhesitatingly to a£Svm in the teeth of the assertions • of - 
Pliztarch, and Bliny, and Justin, that although Croesus migbt' 
have been well enough to do in the world in his -day, hewae-- 
but a pettifogger compared with the G^reat Lady of St» Christo- 
pher le Stocks. The I^ydian king never employed nine bandred 
clerks,, or aocommodaited eight huxidred of them: under one 
roof; and if he could have done either; he would have- been 
utterly unable to muster one hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds a year to pay then. He never had bullion in his^ 
cellars, at any one tnne, to the value of sixteen miilions and a 
half sterliBg, as our Old Lady has lately averaged ; n<er " other 
seeuvrtiea" — mnoh^nuoFe marketable thanthepreciouB stones- 
GraBBM e^nwedi to4>SokHi-'to« the amount of thirty niilli<»Bfi.' 
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EbBflidei^ M his cspital. was '^ dead weight;" that in Thread* 
nceidie-stFec^ iai askive, aaodis repres^itod Js^-an. average paper* 
cunreiifif o£ tw^ntj xmLUanS'pecaiijnuii. 

A£ber tfaia stateanaki of raoto, w& tnut that modem poeto ' 
-vvheaoL they want* a hjpfirhok for wealth Trtll. cease to cite 
Groestia^ aad draw tkeirfutaie inspirstionairoiB) the shrine and 
cdiacrs of the* Temple opposite the Auction Mart-; or, aa the 
late Mf. GeorgBT Eobins desigDated it when pirofassionally oecn^ 
pied, '' The Great BJonae over the way." 

'Wh&OL we withdrew fro» the inmost* £Eme of this iTemple, we • 
were ushered bjr the priest;, wiio superintende the manufaetore 
of the myBtenons Diattj's orades^ into those recesses of her 
Tteple- in wMeh them ave made. Here we pevoeiTsd, that; 
besides eoKiyiiieg on.theK>rdinaiy op«*ationsiof batokiiig, the Old' 
Lady is amextrasive printer; engravor, bookbinder,' and pub- 
lisher. She maiatains a steam-engine to drive letter-press and 
coppepphite pritttiBg maehines^ besides^ the other maehinery 
whkik ia enfiloyed in varioiKP operations, &om making thousand 
peood notes to weighing singie soYoreigns. It is net until you 
see tharee steam-piistting maehinmH— such < as* we use for this 
pablse8tion<^-and hear* that thejrare constantly revolring, to 
prodnee, ai^ so many thousand sheets per hour; the printed 
fovmeoieceBsavy for the accurate aeconnt-keepingof this great' 
Qea^beaL Establishment and its twelve provincial branches, that 
yea are AiUyt inpressed with the magnitude of the Old Lady's 
transaetions. In this one department no fewer than three 
hundred aeeount-books are printed, ruled, bound, and used 
ereiT wee^ During that short time they are filled with MS. 
by the eight* bimdred subordinates, and their chiefe. By way 
ol'contraiitiwe saw the single ledger which sufficed to postnp 
the daily traDsactionsof the Old Lady on her first establish^ 
ment in business. It is po larger than that of a* small trades^- 
manv and served -to contain a record of the year's accounts. 
XTntil within the' last- few years, visitors to the Bullion-office 
wwe shewn' the old bosr into which the books of the Bank were 
pn* every night for -safety duving the Old Lady's eariy careen 
Tim receptacle is mo bigger than a seaman's chest. A spacious' 
fiFe^pfroef room is- now nightly filled with each day's accounts, 
and th^ descend to it by meaBs^ of a- great hydraulic trap in* 
the Brawing-effibe ; the mountain of calculation when collected 
being too huge to be moved by human agency* 

l%ese works are, of course^ only produced for private re- 
fttrenee; but the Old Lady's publishing business isas extensive 
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as it is profitable and peculiar. Although her works are the 
reverse of heavy or erudite — being " flimsy" to a proverb— -yet 
the eagerness with which they are sought by the public, sur- 
passes that displayed for the production of the greatest geniuses 
who ever enlightened the world : she is, therefore, called upon 
to print enormous numbers of each edition, — ^generally one 
hundred thousand copies ; and reprints of equally large impres- 
sions are demanded, six or seven times a year. She is protected 
by a stringent copyright ; in virtue of which, piracy is felony, 
and was, until 1831, punished with death. The very paper is 
copyright, and to imitate even that entails transportation. In- 
deed, its merits entitle it to every protection, for it is a very- 
superior article. It is so thin that each sheet, before it is sized, 
weighs only eighteen grains ; and so strong, that, when sized 
and doubled, a single sheet is capable of suspending a weight 
of fifty-six pounds. 

The literature of these popular prints is concise to terseness. 
A certain individual, duly accredited by the Old Lady, whose 
autograph appears in one comer, promises to pay to the before- 
mentioned Mr. Matthew Marshall, or bearer on demand, a 
certain sum, for the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
Eogland. There is a date and a number ; for the Old Lady's 
sheets are published in Numbers ; but, unlike other periodicals, 
no two copies of hers are alike. Each has a set of numerals, 
shown on no other. — It must not be supposed from the utter 
absence of rhetoric in this Great Woman's literature, that it 
is devoid of ornament. On the contrary, it is illustrated by 
eminent artists : the illustrations consisting of the waves of a 
water-mark made in the paper ; a large black block, with the 
statement in white letters of the sum which is promised to be 
paid ; and the portrait referred to in a former part of this ac- 
count of the Wonderful Old Lady. 

She makes it a practice to print tliirty thousand copies of 
these works daily. Everything possible is done by machinery, 
^-engraving, printing, numbering ; but we refrain from entering 
into further details of this portion of the Old Lady's House- 
hold here, as we are preparing a review of her valuable works, 
which shall shortly appear, in the form of a History of a Bank- 
note. The publication department is so admirably conducted, 
that a record of each individual piece of f)aper launched on the 
ocean of public favour is kept, and its history traced till its 
return ; for another peculiarity of the Old Lady's establish- 
ment is, that every impression put forth comes back — ^with few 
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exceptions — in process of time to bar shelves ; where it is kept 
for ten years, and then burnt. This great house is, therefore, 
a huge circulating library. The daily average number of notes 
brought back into the Old Lady's lap— examined to detect 
forgeries ; defaced ; entered upon the record made when they 
were issued ; and so stored away that they can be reproduced 
at any given half-hour for ten years to come, — is twenty-five 
thousand. On the day of our visit, there came in twenty- 
eight thousand and seventy-four of her picturesque pieces of 
papm*9 representing one million one thousand two hundred 
and seventy pounds sterling, to be dealt with as above, pre- 
paratory to their decennial slumber on her library shelves. 

The apartment in which the notes are kept previous to issue, 
is the Old Lady's Store-:room. There is no jam, there are no 
pickles, no preserves, no gallipots, no stoneware jars, no spices, 
no anything of that sort, in the Store-room of the Wonaerful 
Old Lady. You might die of hunger in it. Tour sweet tooth 
would decay and tumble out, before it could find the least 
gratification in the Old Lady's Store-room. There was a mouse 
found there once, but it was dead, and nothiug but skin and 
bone. It is a grim room, fitted up all round with great iron- 
safes. They look as if they might be the Old Lady's ovens, 
never heated. But they are very warm, in the City sense ; 
for when the Old Lady's two storekeepers have, each with 
his own key, imlocked his own one of the double locks attached 
to each, and opened the door, Mr. Matthew Marshall gives 
you to hold a little bundle of paper, value two millions sterling ; 
and, clutching it vnth a Strang tingling, you feel disposed to 
knock Mr. Matthew Marshall down, and, like a patriotic French- 
man, to descend into the streets. 

No tyro need be told that these notes are representatives of 
weightier value, and were invented partly to supersede the ne- 
cessity of carrying about ponderous parcels of precious metal. 
Hence^— to treat of it soberly — ^four paper parcels taken out, 
and placed in our hands — consisting of four reams of Bank- 
notes ready for issue, and not much more bulky than a thick 
octavo volume — though they represent gold of the weight of 
two tons, and of the value of two millions of pounds sterling, 
yet weigh not quite one pound avoirdupois each, or nearly four 
pounds together. The value in gold of what we could convey 
away in a couple of side pockets (if simply permitted by the 
dear Old Lady in Threaaneedle-street, without proceeding to 
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extremitieB upon the persoa of the Gbi^f CasUer) would Jiave 
requiced, but for her aduoirahle poUioatkinfi, .twx> of Barclay 
and PerkadQa*0 slarongeat hosias to draw.* 

We have already niade mention of .the .Old Lady's Lodge, 
Hall, Parlow, Store^oosa, iajid Bxawing-room. Her Cellars 
are aaot less cuiaous. In these «he keeps neither win^, nor beer, 
nor wood, nor coal. They aii?e devoted solQly to the jeception 
of the precious metals. 

They are like the caves of Treaswres in the Arabian ifights ; 
the common LaDa,p that showis them becomes a Wonderful 
Lamp in Mr. Marshall's handsi, and Mir. Marshall becomes a 
Genie. Yet only by the power of association ; for they jure 
very respectable arched cellars that would make dry sk^le- 
grounds, and have noising rare a.bout .them but i^heir glitter- 
ing contents. One vault is full of what might be barrels ef 
oysters — ^if it were not the Bussian Loau. Another is rich 
here and there with piles of gold bars, set crosswise, like samd- 
wiehes at supper, or rich biscuits in a confectioner's shop. 
Another has a moonlight air &omthe presence of so much silver. 
Dusky avenues branch off, where gold and silver amicably bide 
their time in cool retreats, not looking at all mischievous bere, 
or anxious to play the Devil with our souls. Oh, for such cel- 
lars at home ! " Look out for your young master half a dozen 
bars of the ten bin." " Let me have.a wedge of the old crusted." 
" Another Million before we part— only oine Million more, to 
finish with !" The Temperance Cause would make but slow 
way, as to such cellars, (we have a shrewd suspicion ! 

iBeauty of colour is here associated with worth. One of 
these brilliant bars of gold weighs sixteen pounds troy, and its 
value is eight hundred pounds sterling. A pile of these, lying 
in a dark corner — like neglected cheese, .or bars of yeUow *oap 
— and which might be contained in an ordinary tea-cheat, is 
worth two hundred and ten thousand pounds. Fortune her- 
self transmuted into metal seems to repose at our feet. Xet 
this is only an eightieth part of the wealth contained in the Old 
Lady's cellars. 

The future history of this metal is ex,plained in three sen- 
tences ; it is coined at the Mint, distributed to the pubUc, worn 
by friction (or "sweated" by Jews) till it becomes light. 
What happens to it then we shall see. 

* One thousand soyereigns weigh twenty-one pounds, and five hundrad 
and twelve Bank-notes weigh exactly one pound. 
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Bf «-«€ddomtiiil]iig^ law c£ monetsry attoaddoD neai^y every 
species of cash^ '^ fawa** or isofb, meti^c or jpaper, ftsids its way 
fi^ne isme or ether ba^ to the extroor&iary Old Imdy of 
ThFeadneedle-fitzcret. AH '^e fiovereigns mrtnnvied -from the 
•%MmkiD]guh0uBe8 aore consigned to 'a seduded cellar; and, when 
you enter it, y©a will pesfflfely fiftiicy yonrsetf on iLe premises 
of a elocktiMd»r who works by steam. Yeur attention is 
speedily ooBoetotrated to a email brass box liet larger than an 
eigkt-day penduie, the wol^ks of which are impelled by steam. 
1Mb is a self-acting weighing-'maohine, which with nnewing 
precision telki w^kich sovereigns are of standard weight, and 
which are light, -and of its own accord separates the one irotn 
4;he other. Imagine a long trough or ^pont^^half a tnfbe i}hat 
has been eplit into two fle^ons — of HHch a semi-oircumference 
as holds «0Tereigns edgewjgrs, and elf etfflScient length to allow 
of two hundred of th«n to rest in 'tiiat position one agamst 
ainother. The trough thus charged, is' fixed slopingly tipon ttie 
machine, over a little table as big as the plate of an ordinary 
sovereign-balance. The coin •neariWJt'to 1^ Lillipirtian platform 
drops npon it, being pushed forward by the weight of those 
behind. Its own weight presses the table down ; but how far 
down ? Upon that hwigs the whole merit and dtscriminatmg 
power of the machine. At the back, and on each side of this 
small table, two Kttle hammers move by isteam backwards and 
forwards at different elevations. If the sovOTeign be full weight, 
down sinks the table too low for the higher hammer to hit it ; 
but the lower one strikes the edge, and off the sovereign tumbles 
into a Teeeiver to the le^. The^table pops up again, receives, 
perhaps, a light sovereign, «nd the higher hammer having 
-ahrays Ifirst strike, knocks it into a reoeiver to the right, time 
enougb to 'escape ifes colleague, which, when it comes forward, 
has nothing to hit, and returns to allow the table to be elevated 
i^ain. In this way the reputation of thii*tv4hree sovereigns 
is established <n? destroyed every •mimite. The light weights 
are taken to a dimnng machine, sKt at the rate of two hundred 
a nmiute, weighed in a lump, the ba^ktnee of deficiency charged 
to the banker from whom they were received, and sent to the 
Mint to be re-coined. Those which have passed muster are 
reissued to i^e puMic. The inventor of this beautiful little 
detector ivas Mr. Cotton, a former governor. The compara- 
tively few sovereigns brought in by the general public are 
weiffhed in ordinary scales by the tellers. The average loss 

^2 
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upon each light coin, on an average of thirty-five thousand 
tiucen in 1843, was twopence three-farthings. 

The business of the " Great House" is divided into two 
branches ; the issue and the banking department. The latter 
has increased so rapidly of late years, that the last addition the 
Old Lady was constrained to make to her house was the im- 
mense Drawing-room aforesaid, for her customers and their 
payees to draw cash on checks and to make deposits. Under 
this noble apartment is the Strong Boom, containing private 
property, supposed to be of enormous value. It is placed there 
for safety by the constituents of the Bank, and is concealed in 
tin boxes, on which the owners' names are legibly painted. 
The descent into this stronghold — ^by means of the hydraulic 
trap we have spoken of-— is so eminently theatrical, that we 
believe the Head of the Department, on going down with the 
books, is invariably required to strike an attitude, and to laugh 
in three sepulchral syllables; while the various clerks above 
express surprise and consternation. 

Besides private customers, everybody knows that our Old 
Lady does all the banking business for the British Govern- 
ment. She pays the interest to each Stockholder in the 
ISTational Debt, receives certain portions of the revenue, &c. 
A separate set of of&ces is necessary, to keep all such accounts, 
and these Stock Offices contain the most varied and extensive 
collection of autographs extant. Those whom Fortune en- 
titles to dividends, must, by themselves or by their agents, 
sign the Stock books. The last signature of Handel, the com- 
poser, and that upon which Henry Fauntleroy was condemned 
and executed, are among the foremost of these lions. 

Here, standing in a great long building of divers stories, look- 
ing dimly upward through iron gratings, and dimly downward 
through iron gratings, and into musty chambers diverginginto 
the w^s on either hand, you may muse upon the National Debt. 
All the sheep that ever came out of ^Northamptonshire, seem to 
have yielded up their skins to furnish the registers in which its 
accounts are kept. Sweating and wasting in this vast silent 
library, like manuscripts in a mouldy old convent, are the records 
of the Dividends that are, and have been, and of the Dividends 
unclaimed. Some men would sell their fathers into slavery, to 
have the rummaging of these old volumes. Some, who would 
let the Tree of Baiowledge wither while they lay contemptuously 
at its feet, would bestir themselves to pluck at these leaves, 
like shipwrecked mariners. These are the books to profit by. 
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This is tbe place for X. Y. Z. to bear of Bomething to his advan- 
tage in. This is the land of Mr. Joseph Adj's dreams. This is 
the dustj fountain whence those wondrous paragraphs occasion- 
allj flow into the papers, disclosing how a labounng thatcher 
has come into a hundred thousand pounds — ^a long, long way 
to come — and gone out of his wits — not half so far to go. Oh, 
wonderful Old Lady ! threading the needle with the golden eye 
all through the labyrinth of the National Debt, and hiding it 
in such dry haystacks as are rotting here ! 

With aU her wealth, and all her power, and all her business, 
and all her responsibilities, she is not a purse-proud Old Lady ; 
but a dear, kind, liberal, benevolent Old Lady : so particularly 
considerate to her servants, that the meanest of them never 
speaks of her otherwise than with affection. Though her 
domestic rules are uncommonly strict; though she is very 
severe upon " mistakes," be they ever so unintentional ; though 
till lately she made her in-door servants keep good hours, and 
would not allow a lock to be turned or a bolt to be drawn after 
eleven at night, even to admit her dearly beloved Matthew 
Marshall himself — yet she exercises a tender and maternal 
care over her family of eight hundred strong. To benefit 
the junior branches, she has recently set aside a spacious room, 
and the sum of five hundred pounds, to form a library. With 
this handsome capital at starting, and eight shillings a year 
subscribed by the youngsters, an excellent collection of books 
will soon be formed. Here, from three till eight o'clock every 
lawful day. the subscribers can assemble for recreation or 
study; or, if they prefer. it, they can take books to their 
homes. A member of the Committee of Management attends 
in turn during the specified hours — ^a self-imposed duty, in the 
highest degree creditable to, but no more than ia to be ex- 
pected from, the stewards of a Good Mistress ; who, when any 
of her servants become superannuated, soothes declining age 
with a pension. The last published return states the number 
of pensioners at one hundred and ninety-three ; each of whom 
received on an average 161Z., or an aggregate of upwards of 
31,000?. per annum. 

Her kindness is not unrequited. Whenever anything ails 
her, the assiduous attention of her people is only equalled by 
her own bounty to them. When dangerously ill of the Panic 
in 1825, and the outflow of her circulating medium was so 
violent that she was in danger of bleeding to death, some of 
her upper servants never left her for a fortnight. At the crisis 
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of her disorder, on a memorable Sai;iirda7 zught (December ihm 
seyenteenth), her Deputy-Governor— who even then- had: not . 
seen his own children tor a weob— ^reached. Downingrstreet , 
'' reeling with fbidgue," and was just able to call out to the 
King's Ministers—then anxiously Aeliberatingon the dear Old, 
Lady's caser— that she was out of danger ! Another of her. 
managing men lost his life in his anxiety focheirsafisty,. during, 
the burning of the Eoyal. Exchange^ in. January, . 1838.. "WheDc . 
the fire broke out, the cold was intense ; and. although he had. 
but just recovered from an attack of the gaut,.he rushed to the 
rescue of bis beloved Old. Mistress, saw everything done that 
could, be done for. ho* safety, and died from mk. exeEtions, 
Although the Old Lady isrnow more hale and hearty than 
ever, two of the Senior Clerks sit up in turn, every night, to 
watch over her ; in. which duty they are assisted by a.company 
of Poot Guards. 

The kind Old Lady of Threadneedle-street has, in short,, 
managed to attach, her dependents, to her by the strongest of 
ties — that of love. So pleased are some with her service, that: 
when even temporarily resting from it, they feel miserable. A 
late Chief Cashier never solicited but one holiday, and that 
for only a fortnight. In three days he returned, expressing his 
extreme disgust with every sort of recreation except that 
aflforded him by the Old Lady's business. The last words of 
another old servant when on his death-bed, were, " Oh, that I 
could only die on the Bank steps !" 
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IX. 
THia'MDiiiraiir senixeiBro'F THiB^^jjECim. 

JvuT 13,, IBiO. 

Ijtlneviiig bean Art, thief-taking is a Scienca. All the thiefs 
in^Boimty ; all his knowledge of human nature ; all his courage ; 
all his coolness; all his imperturbable powers of face; all his 
nice discrimination in reading countenances ; aU his manual and 
digital dexterity ; all his fertility in expedients, and promptitude 
in flisting upon them ; all his Protean cleyemess of disguise ; 
all his capability of counterfeiting every sort and condition of 
distress ; together with a great deal more than his patience, 
and the ad^tional qualification, integrity, go to make a high 
class Detective Policeman. 

If an urchin pieks your pocket, or a bungling " artist " steals 
your watch so that you fmd him out in an instant, it is easy 
enough foF any private in any of the seventeen divisions of 
London Police to obey your panting demand. to " Stop thief I" 
'But, for the detection and punishment of the impostors who 
wheedle moaey out of your pocket ; who cheat you with youp 
eyeti open ; who clear every vestige of plate out of your pantry 
-While your servant is on the stairs ; who set up imposing ware- 
houfles, aaad: ease you of large parcels of goods ; who steal your 
aeeeptanees, and swindle you. out of your horse, a superior 
order of police is requisite. 

To each, division of the Metropolitan Police Force is attached 
two of^eesm, who are denominated Detectives. The staff, on 
headpquart^, consists of six sergeants and two inspectors. Thus 
the Detective Police, of which we hear so much, consists of only 
forty-two individuals, whose duty it is to wear no uniform, and 
to pWorm the most difficult operations of their craft. They 
have not only to counteract the machinations of every sort of 
rascal whose only means of existence is avowed rascality, but to 
clear up family mysteries, the investigation of which demands 
the utmost dddcacy and tact. 
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Tour wife discovers on retiring for the night, that her drawers 
are void ; her toilette-table is bare ; except the ornaments she 
now wears, her beautv is as unadorned as that of a Quakeress : 
not a thing is left ; all the fond tokens yon gave her when her 
pre-nuptial lover, are gone ; your own miniature, with its setting 
of gold and brilliants ; her late mother's diamonds ; the bracelets 
" dear papa " presented on her last birthday ; the top of every 
bottle m the dressing-case brought from Paris by Uncle John, 
at the risk of his life, in February, 1848 (being gold), are off— 
but the bottles (being glass) remain. Every valuable is swept 
away with the most discriminating villany ; for no other thing 
in the chamber has been touched ; not a chair has been moved ; 
the costly pendule on the chimney-piece still ticks ; the entire 
apartment is as neat and trim as when it had received the last 
finishing touch of the housemaid's duster. The entire esta- 
blishment runs frantically up-stairs and down stairs ; and finally 
congregates in my Lady's Chamber. Nobody knows anything 
whatever about it ; jet everybody offers a suggestion, although 
they have not an idea " who ever did it." The housemaid 
bursts into tears; the cook declares she thinks she is going into 
hysterics ; and at last you suggest sending for the Police ; which 
is taken as a suspicion of, and insult on, the whole assembled 
household, and they descend into the lower regions of the house 
in the sulks. 

X 49 arrives. His face betrays sheepishness, combined with 
mystery. He turns his bull's-eye into every comer of the pas- 
sage, and upon every countenance on the premises. He exa- 
mines all the locks, bolts, and bars, bestowing extra diligence on 
those which enclosed the stolen treasures. These he declares 
have been "Violated;" thus concisely intimating, without 
quoting Pope, that there has been more than one " Eape of the 
liock." He then notes the non-disturbance of other valuables ; 
takes you solemnly aside, darkens his lantern, and asks, in a mys- 
terious whisper, if ypu suspect any of your servants, which im- 
plies that he does. He then examines the upper bedrooms ; and, 
in the room of the female servants he discovers the least valuable 
of the rings and a cast-off silver toothpick, between the mat- 
tresses. You have every confidence in your maids ; but what 
can you think ? Tou suggest their safe custody ; but your wife 
intercedes, and the policeman would prefer speaking to his in- 
spector before he locks anybody up. 

Had the whole matter remained in the hands of X 49, it is 
possible that your troubles would have lasted till now. A train 
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of legal proceedings — actions for defamation of character and 
Biiits for damages — would have followed, costing more than 
the yalue of the jewels, together with the entire execration of 
all your neighbours and every private friend of your domestics. 
But, happily, the Inspector promptly sends a plain, earnest- 
looking man, who announces himself as one of tne two Detec- 
tives of the X division. He settles the whole matter in ten 
minutes. His examination is ended in five. As a connoisseur 
can determine the painter of a picture at the first glance, or a 
wine-taster the precise vintage of a sherry by the merest sip ; 
so the Detective at once pounces upon the authors of the work 
of art under consideration, by the style of performance; if not 
upon the precise executant, upon the " school " to which he 
belongs. Having finished the toilette branch of the inquiry, he 
takes a short view of the parapet of your house, and makes an 
equaUy cursory investigation of the attic window fastenings. 
His mind is made up, and most likely he will address you in 
these words : 

"All right, sir. This is done by one of *The Dancing 
School!'" 

"Impossible!" exclaims your plundered partner. "Why, 
oiir children go to Monsieur Pettitoes, of No. 81, and I assure 
you he is a highly respectable professor. As to his pupils, 
I " 

The Detective smiles and interrupts. "Dancers," he tells 
her, " is a name given to the sort of burglar by whom vou have 
been robbed ; and every branch of the thieving profession is 
divided into gangs, which are termed * Schools.' From No. 42 
to the etid of the street the houses are unfinished. The thief 
made his way to the top of one of these, and crawled to your 
garret " 

"But we are twenty houses distant, and why did he not 
favour one of my neighbours ?" you ask. 

"Either their uppermost stories are not so practicable, or the 
ladies have not such valuable jewels." 

*' But how did the thieves know that?" 

" By watching and inquiry. This aflfiair mav have been in 
preparation for more than a month. Tour house has been 
watched : your habits have been ascertained. They have found 
out when you dine — ^how long you remain in the dining-room. 
A day is selected ; while you are busy dining, and your servants 
busy waiting on you, the thing is done. Previously, many 
journeys have been made over the roofs, to find out the best 
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rogues at the Euston Station. After an attendance of four 
days, the gentlemen he was looking for appeared, handsomely 
attired, the occupants of first-class carriages. The Detective, 
in the quietest manner possible, stopped their luggage ; they 
entreated him to treat them like " gentlemen." He did so, 
and took them into a private room, where they were so good as 
to offer him fifty pounds to let them go. He declined, and 
overhauled their booty; it consisted of several gold pins, 
watches (some of great value), chains and rings, sUver snuff- 
boxes, and bank-notes of the value of one hundred pounds ! 
Eventually, however, as owners could not be found for some of 
the property, and some others would not prosecute, they es- 
caped with a light punishment. 

To counteraS the plans of the swell-mob, two of the ser- 
geants of the Detective Police make it their business to know 
every one of them personally. The consequence is, that the 
appearance of either of these officers upon any scene of opera- 
tions is a bar to anything or anybodv being " done." This is 
an excellent characteristic of the Detectives, for fchey thus 
become as well a Preventive Police. We will give an illustra- 
tion : 

You are at the Oxford commemoration. As you descend 
the broad stairs of the Eoebuck to dine, you overtake, on the 
landing, a gentleman of foreign aspect and elegant attire. The 
variegated pattern of his waistcoat, the jetty gloss of his boots, 
and the exceeding whiteness of his gloves — one of which he 
crushes in his somewhat delicate hand — convince you that he 
is going to the grand ball, to be given that evening at Merton. 
The glance he gives you while passing, is sharp, but compre- 
hensive ; and, if his eye does rest upon any one part of your 
person and its accessories more than another, it is upon the 
gold watch which you have just taken out to see if dinner be 
" due." As you step aside to make room for him, he acknow- 
ledges the courtesy with " Par-r-r-don," in the richest Parisian 
grosparle, and, a smile so full of intelligence and courtesy, that 
you hope he speaks English, for you set him down as an agree- 
able feUow, and mentally determine that if he dines in the 
Coffee-room, you will have a chat with him. 

On the mat at the stair-foot there stands a plain, honest- 
looking fellow, with nothing formidable in his appearance, or 
dreadful in his countenance ; but the effect of this apparition 
on your friend in perspective, is remarkable. The poor little 
fellow raises himself on his toes, as if he had been suddenly 
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OYerbalfliiced by a bullet ; bis cbeek pales, and bis lip quiyers, 
as be endeavours ineffectually to suppress tbe word " coquinP* 
He knows it is too late to turn back (be would, if be could), 
for tbe man's eye is upon bim. Tbere is no belp for it, and be 
speaks first ; but in a wbisper. All you can overbear is spoken 
by tbe latter, wbo says be insists on Monsieur witbdrawiug bis 
" Scbool" by tbe seven o'clock train. 

You imagine bim to be some poor Frencb teacber in difficul- 
ties ; captured, alas, by a bailiff. Tbey leave tbe inn together, 
perhaps for a sponging bouse. So acute is your pity, tbat you 
think of rushing after them, and offering bail. You are, how- 
ever, very hungry, and, at this moment, tbe waiter announces 
that dinner is on table. 

In tbe opposite box tbere are covers for four, but only three 
convives. Thev seem quiet men : not gentlemen, decidedly, 
but well enough behaved. 

" What has become of Monsieur ?" asks one. None of them 
can answer. 

" Shall we wait any longer for bim ?" 

"Oh no. Waiter— Dinner!" 

By their manner, you imagine that the style of tbe Soebnck 
is a " cut above them." They have not been much used to 
plate. The silver forks are so curiously heavy, that one of the 
men, in a dallving sort of way, balances a prong across his 
fingers, while the chasing of the castors engages the attention 
of a second. This is all done while they talk. When the fish 
is brought, the third casts a careless glance or two at tbe dish- 
cover ; and, when the waiter has gone for the sauce, he taps it 
with his nails, and says inquiringly to his friend across the 
table, "SHver?" 

The waiter brings the cold punch, and the partv begin 
to enjoy themselves. They do not drink much, but they mix 
their drinks rather injudiciously. They take sherry upon cold 
punch, and champagne upon that, dashing in a little port and 
bottled stout between. They are getting merry, not to say 
jolly ; but not at all inebriated. The amateur of silver dish- 
covers has told a capital story, and his friends are revelling in a 
hearty laugh, when a man appears at the end of the table. 
You never saw such a change as he causes, when he places his 
knuckles on the edge of the table, and looks at the diners 
seriatim. You can only compare it to the courtiers of Beauty 
suddenly struck sleepy. The loud laugh is so instantaneously 
turned to silent consternation, that you now most impressively 



undcffBtand the laeoBiBe of idie Jkanax '^ dumbfomukared.' ' .9Bie 
xD^mt^ous «tranger inaAeg flome ua^uiiy laibottt "«Df caskf " 

Tbe answer ds " BLenty." 

'''All Bouaas "wii^h tbe kndleord, then?" askg fidie isAexiille 
veioe whu^^wto wj .aBtoniiwhTnftTit-ipat d^he iFrendamaiiiio.liie 
tisoirtasfe. 

" To a penny," the re^ly. 

*^'Qui^'Wj;ame ?" tOontiiuifiB i^ qumek^ ^takiag^miii iMslbnsy 
«ye a xapid iBiTientor^ of the plake. 

A .pause. 

" ^Sme you done anythmg t<v»day ?" he teontmtneB. 

"J^otaAhiag." 

Some more is said in a low tone ; but ^cu iiigainidietiiigukh 
tbe word ''ladiool,^' aad '' seven o'ckDektEsin." 33]i6y aiie too old 
to be ike ExeneboaottL's pupils ; ^echafs they use liis aesisfcaiite. 
Surely they are not all the victuns of the mme j&spicu mad tbe 
aame o&er. 

By this time the landlord, looking very nervous, aiBiifeB Jwifch 
his bill : then comes the head waiter ; wbo dleais (the table, 
carefully counting the forks. The reckooingiiB paid, .and the 
trio steal out of ^he ixMoniwsikh -^e nnan of iBiystcBy behind 
them, like abe^ driven to the idxambles. 

You foUow to ^the mtbvBy statical, 'asufl i}heBse you see tbe 
SVesLebmao, wbto eomplaattB bitterly of (being ''sold for noting" 
by his ienemy. The ast^er three utt^ a conficmalTive gram. 
In spxbe of the ommpoGtenoe of i^eir perset^ering foflikywer, yoor 
jourioBiEby impels you (be ftdioeas him. Yon ial^ a tuEn sm idle 
platform together, nad be expiLains ibe whole anysteary. ^ Tke 
fact xa," he begins, ^ I-iun fiergeaint Wxtchem, ofiHae Beteotive 
Police." 

" And your four wictiauB are—— ?" 

'^ M^nWs &£ la cvaekisdiool x)f sweU-mbbsiBen.'* 

*' What dQ^youtteam by * school?"" 

'^ la-ang. Tbei^ is a variety of gangs : that is to «ay, &£ men 
who * wJork' together, who play into one another's hands. These 
gentlemen bold the first rank, both for iskiU and eofterprise ; 
and, had fhey been allowed to remain, mmM have brought back 
a considerable booty. Thedr chief da the FreaichDftan." 

"Why do they obey your orders so passively P' 

^'Because th^ are sure that if 1 were to take them into 
custody — which I could do, knowing what they .are— and pre- 
sent them to a magistiaite, they would all be committed ix) 
prison for .a mooirth, as rogues and vagabonds." 
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** They prefer, then, to have lost no inconsiderable capital in 
dress and dinner, and their chances of booty at the Oiford 
Commemoration, to being laid up in gaol." 

"Exactly so." 

The bell rings, and all five go off into the same carriage to 
London. 

A similar circumstance happened when the Queen went to 
Dublin. The mere appearance of one of the Detective officers 
before a " school" which had transported itself in the lU)yal train, 
spoilt their speculation ; for they all found it more advantageous 
to return to England in the same steamer with the officer, than 
to remain with the certainty of being put in prison for fourteen 
or tweoty-es^ 'days as Togues and vagabosias. 

Bo thoroi^Joly nidi acquainted with these men lare the De- 
iecfcxre officers ^we apeak o^ that they fi*equently tell what thej 
have ibeen about by the expression of thedr ejes and theu 
ganoral snanner. Skis process is aptly ieDmed ^'reokcning 
tiiem up." 'Some ^ays ago, two skilful officers were walking 
akog tiae Stcmid en lother business, whea liiey saw two of the 
ibest dreesed aod best mannered of the gang caiteor a jeweller's 
abof). Tkey waited till they eame out, suad, on sorutiizising 
them, were .ooiuriiiieed, by a certain conscious look which they 
betrayed, that they had stolen something. They followed 
them, and, in a few minutes, that sometthiiig "was passed from 
one to ^e jother. !J3ie officers were ooKiv]iioed,«challeiiged them 
with the theft, ;and£uceeeded in eventually convietbig them of 
stealing two gold eye-glasses, and several jevdelled rings. *^ The 
eye," said our informant, *' is the great detector. We can itell 
in a crowd what a swdlli-mobnaaai is about by the expression 
a£ his eje" 

It 28 Bup|)06ed that tiie number. of persons who make a trade 
of thieving in Lozkdon is not more than six thousand ; of these, 
nearly two huiKlred are first-cktss thieves or swell-mobsmen ; 
six lumdred maoem^ and trade swindlers, biU-swindlers, and 
dogHstealers ; about forty burglars, dancers, garretteeDs, wid 
other adepts with the skeleton-keys. The rest are pickpockets, 
gonophs — mostly young thieves who sneak into areas and rob 
tiQB— «and other pidferers. 
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July 27, 1860. 

The Bank Note. Oblong Octavo. London, 1850. The Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England. Price, from Five to One Thousand 
Founds. 

TsE object of this popular but expensive pocket companion, 
is not wholly dissimilar from that of its clever and cheaper con- 
temporary ISTotes and Queries. As the latter is a '* medium 
of intercommunication for literary men," so the former is a 
medium of intercommunication for commercial men ; and surely 
there is no note with which so many queries are constantly 
connected as the Bank Note. Nothing in existence is so assi- 
duously inquired for ; nothing in nature so perseveringly sought. 

For, in whatever light we view it ; to whatever test we bring 
it; whether we read it backwards or forwards, from left to 
right, or from right to left ; or whether we make it a trans- 
parency to prove its genuineness and worth, who can deny that 
the Bank Note is a most valuable work P — ^a publication, in 
short, without which no gentleman can pretend to be complete ? 

Few can rise from a critical examination of the literary con- 
tents of this narrow sheet, without being forcibly struck with 
the power, combined with the exquisite fineness of the writing. 
Its terse logic strikes conviction at once. It dispels all 
doubts, and relieves all objections. There is a concentrated 
conciseness; a downright, direct, straightforward, coming to 
the point, which would be wisely imitated in contemporaneous 
literatyre. Here we have no circumlocution, no discursive 
pedantry, no smell of the lamp; the figures, thoujgh wholly 
derived from the East, being Arabic numerals, are distinct and 
full of purpose. If the writing abounds in flourishes — which it 
does — ^these are not rhetorical, but boldly graphic : struck with 
a nervous decision of style, which, instead of obscuring the text 
and meaning, convinces the reader that he who traced them 
when promising to pay the sum of five, ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty, fifty, one hundred, or a thousand pounds, means that he 
mil pay it to bearer on demand, honestly and instantly. 

Although intended for utility, the dulcet is not wholly over- 
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looked ; and the graces of art bend, over tbis mucb-prized publi- 
cation. The effigy of Britannia is no slavisb reprodnction of the 
P. !R. B. or any other school. That commanding figure sits upon 
lier scroll of state utterly and inimitably unique. Neither, 
if judged by the golden rule of our greatest bard, is the work 
wholly deficient m another charm. As we have explained, 
its words are few : brevity is the soul of wit. We fearlessly put 
it to the dullest sense of humour, whether a Bank Note (say 
fop a hundred) is not the best joke possible— except a Bank 
Note for a thousand. 

A critical analysis of a work of this importance cannot be 
complete without going deeply into the subject. Eeviewing is, 
alas, too often mere surface- work ; for seldom do we find the 
critic going below the superficies, or extending his scrutiny 
beyond the letter-press. We shall, however, set an example 
of profundity, ana, having discharged our duty to the face 
of the Bank Note, shall proceed to penetrate below it : having 
analysed the print, we shall now speak of the paper. 

The late Mr. Gobbett, to express his idea of the intrinsic 
worthlessness of these sheets, was wont to designate Bank 
Notes as "Bags." It may, indeed, be said of them that, 
" Bags they were, and to tinder they return ;" for they are born 
of shreds of Imen, and, ten years after death, are converted in 
bonfires into the finest of known tinder. It may be considered 
a curious fact by those who wear shirts, and a painful, because 
hopeless one, by those who make them, that the refuse or cut- 
tings of linen is, with a slight admixture of cotton, the pabulum 
or pulp of Bank Note Paper. Machinery has intruoed itself 
into this branch of paper-making. The pulp is kept so well 
mixed in a large vat, that the fibrous material presents the ap- 
pearance of a huge caldron of milk. Into* this the paper- 
maker dips his mould, which is a fine wire sieve, having round 
its edge a slight mahogany frame called the " Deckel," which 
confines the pulp to the dimensions of the mould. This dip is 
a feat of dexterity, for on it depends the thickness and evenness 
of the sheet of paper. The water-mark, or, more properly, the 
wire-mark, is obtained by twisting wires to the desired form or 
design, and stitching them on the face of the mould ; therefore 
the design is above the level face of the mould, by the thickness 
of the wires it is composed of. Hence, the pulp in settling 
down on the mould, must of necessity be thinner on the wire 
design than on other parts of the sheet. When the water has 
run off through the sieve-like face of the mould, the new-bom 
sheet of paper is "couched:" the mould is gently but firmly 

H 
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pressed upo& a blanket, to which the spongj shsel cliogBw 
Sizing is a subsequent ^ocess, and, when dry,, the irater^msak 
is yiainLj discernible, being, of course, transpffitent where the 
substance is thinnest. The paper is then dried, and nuide i^ 
into reams of fiye hundred sheets each, ready for pref». Th& 
water-mark in the notes of the Bank of England is seeured to 
that establishment by a ^edal act of F^iament. Imitetioii; 
of anything whatever connected with a Bank If ote is an ex- 
tremely unsafe experiment. 

This curious sort of paper is unique. There is nothing like 
it in the world of sheets. Tested by the touch, it giyea out a 
crisp, crackling, sharp music, which resounds from no other 
quires. To the eye it shows a colour belonging neither to blue' 
wove, nor yellow-wove, nor cream-bud : but a white, like no 
other white, either in paper and pulp. The three rough 
fiingy edges are called the ** deckelei" edges, being the natum 
boundary of the pulp when first moulded ; the fourth is left 
smooth by the knife, which eventually cuts the two notes 
in twain- This paper is so thin that, when printed, there is 
much difficulty in making erasures ; yet it is so strong that a 
** water-leaf " (a leaf before the application of size) will sup- 
port thirty-six pounds ; and, with the addition of one grain of 
size, will hold half a hundred-weight, without teadng ; jet the 
quantity of fibre of which it consists, is no more than efghteen 
grains and a half. 

The general design of the Bank ISote is remarkaWv plain — 
steel pktes are engraved in a manner somewlmt snaLogona to 
that employed in the Mint for the production of the coin, ex- 
cept that heavy pressure is used instead of a blow. The form 
of the 'Note is divided into four or five sections, each engraved 
on steel dies,, which are hardened. Steel rollers, or milts, are 
obtained from these dies,, and each portion of the Nete is im- 
pressed on. a steel plate to be printed from by the Twilla until 
the whole is complete. 

By means of an ingenious machine, the engraving on the 
plates when worn by long printing is repaired by the same 
mills, and thus perfect identity of form is permanently secured. 
The merits of this system are due to the late Mr. Oldham, and 
the many improvements introduced not only into this^ b«t into 
the printing department, are the work of his son and successor, 
Mr. Thomas Oldham, the present chief engraver to the Baok 
of England. The plate — always with a pair of notes upon it — fli 
now ready for the press j for it contains aft the literary part of the 
work, except the date, the number, and the cashier's signature 
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Before jHmsSng tkraoglk ike ponoBs^ all paper must be dumped 
cmtit toaj remSfy abeorb ink ; uod Buok Note paper is not 
exein^ inm. tkia law ; but tbe fHroeees bj wbiek it ia complied 
with is an ingenioua exception to the ordinarj modes. Tbe 
sbeets are put into an iron diamber vhicb is exbausted of air ; 
water is then admitted, and forees itself tbrougb every pore at 
ih» rate of tiiirt^ thoii»EiDd aheets^ or doable notes,, per minute.. 
In a long gnUcary that looks like a chamber of tbe Inqnisitioa 
witii self-actiBg^ radss, stands a row of plate-printing presses, 
worked by steam. £y«ry time a sheet passes tbxou|h tbem. 
tli^ emit a sol^ ^diek'' bke a ship's capstan creaking in a 
wlusp^. By tisis sound they amionnce to aU whom it may 
ooncem that they have printed two Bank Notes. They are 
tell-tales, and keep no secrets ; for, not content with stating 
the lact akmdy each press moves an index of numerals at the 
end of the rocxm ; so that tiie chief of the department can see 
at any hoar of the day how many eadi press has printed. To 
take an impressibn of a Note plate '^ on the sly/' is therefore 
impossible. By a eleyer inventicm of Mr. Oldham the impres- 
sion returns to the printer when made, instead of remaining on 
the opposite aide of the press, after it has passed through the 
rollers, as of old» The pktes are heated, for inking^ over steam 
boxes instead of charcofd fires. 

When fire hundred sheets, or one thouaand notes, have been 
printed, they are placed in a tray which is inserted in a sort of 
sheli-tnp &at shuts up with a spring. No after-abstraction 
can, thmfore, take place. One suc^ repository is over the 
index appestaining to each press ; and, at the end of the day, 
it can at cmee be seen whether the number of sheets corre* 
sponds with the numerals of the tell-tale. Any sort of mistake 
can thus be readily detected. The average number of " pro- 
inises to pay" printed per diem is thirty thousand. 

As we cannot allow the dot over an i, or the cross of a ^ to 
escape the focus of our critical microseope, we now proceed to 
^plj it to tiie Bank Ink. This is made mnn the charred husks 
oi Khenish grapes after their juiee has been expressed and 
^led for exportation to the dmner^tables of half the world, 
When ndxed with pure liuE^ed oil, careftklly prepared by boiling 
^d homing, the vinous refuse produces a specieB of blacks so 
teaaeioQg that they obstinatdy refuse to be emandpated from 
• ^^Q paper when once enslaved to it by the press. It is so in- 
^^^y nigritious that, compared witii it, idl other blacks are 
musty browns. 
Tte note is, when plate-printed, two processes distant from 
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negotiable.; the first being the numbering and dating — and 
here we must point out the grand distinction which exists 
between the publication which we have the satis&ction of 
stating, now lies before us (it is only a "Five") and ordi- 
nary prints. When the types for this miscellany, for instance, 
are once set up, every copy struck off from them by the press 
is precisely similar. On the contrary, of those emitted from 
the Bank presses no two are alike. They differ either in date, 
in number, or in denomination. This difference constitutes a 
grand system of check, extending over every stage of every 
Sank Note's career : a system which records the completion 
and issue of each note, tracks it through its public adventures, 
recognises it when it returns to the Bsmk from among hundreds 
of thousands of companions, and finally enables the proper 
officers to pounce upon it, in case of inquiry, at any official half- 
hour for ten years after it has returned in fulnlment of its 
''promise to pay." A threat to explain what must appear so 
complicated a plan, may seem to the reader like a threat of 
prolixity. But he may read on in security ; the system is as 
simple as the alphabet. 

TJnderstand, then, that the dates of Bank Notes are arbi-> 
trary, and bear no reference to the day of issue. At the be- 
ginning of the official year (February) the Directors settle 
what dates each of the eleven denominations of Bank Notes 
shall bear during the ensuing twelve months, taking care to 
apportion to each sort of note a separate date. The table of 
dates is then handed to the proper officer, who prints accord- 
ingly. The five-pound Note which now rejoices our eyes is, 
for example, dated February the 2nd, 1850 ; we therefore know 
that there is no genuine note in existence, for any other sum, 
which bears that date ; and if a note for ten, twenty, fifty, 
or a hundred, having " 2nd Feb., 1850," upon it were to be 
offered to us or to a Bank Clerk, we or he would, without a 
shadow of further evidence, impound it as a forgery. 

Now, as to the numbering : — ^It is a rule that of every date 
and denomination, one hundred thousand Notes — ^no more and 
no less — shall be completed and issued at one time. We know, 
therefore, that our solitary five is one of a hundred thousand 
other fives, each bearing a different number— from 1* to 
100,000— but all dated 2nd Feb., 1850. The numbers are 

* To prevent fraudolent additions of numerals, less than five figures are 
never used. When units, tens, &c., are required, they are preceded by ciphers. 
« One" is therefore expressed on a Bank Note thus :— " 00001.** 
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pxinted on each Note by means of a letter-press, the tTpes of 
which change with each pull of the press. Por the first JSTote, 
the press is set at ''00001," and when that is printed, the '' 1," 
by tne mere act of impression, retires to make room for '' 2," 
which leaves its mark on the next Note, and so on up to 
" 100,000." The. system has been applied to the stamping of 
railway tickets. The date, being required for the whole series, 
is of course immovable. After this has been done, the auto- 
graph of a cashier is only requisite to render the Note worth 
the value inscribed on it, in gold. 

While the printers are at work, manufacturing each series of 
Notes, the account-book makers are getting-up a series of 
ledgers so exactly to correspond, that the books of themselves, 
without the stroke of a pen, are a record of the existence of the 
Iffote. The book in wnich the birth of our own especial and 
particular "Five" is registered, is legibly inscribed, 

"Fives, Feb. 2, 1860." 

When you open a page, you find it to consist of a series of 
horizontal and perpendicular lines, like the pattern of a pair of 
shepherd's plaid inexpressibles, variegated with columns of 
numerals ; these figures running on regularly from No. 1, on 
the top of the first page, to No. 100,0C& at the bottom of the 
last. Therefore, the mere existence of that book, with its arbi- 
trary date and series of numbers, corresponding to the like 
aeries of Notes, is a sufficient record, of the existence and issue 
of the liitter. The return of each Note after its public travels, 
is recorded in the square opposite to its number. Each page 
of the book contains two hundred squares and numbers : con- 
sequently, whatever number a Note may bear, the Clerk who 
has to register its safe return from a long round of public cir- 
culation, knows at once on which page of the book to pounce 
for its own proper and particular sauare. In that he mserts 
the date of its return— not at full length, but in cypher. 
^^S" in red ink means 1850, and the months are indicated by 
one of the letters of the word Ambidextbous, with the date 
in numerals. Our only, and therefore favourite, five is num- 
bered 31177. Should it chance to finish its travels in the 
Accountant's Office on the 6th of August next, it will be 
narrowly inspected (for fear of forgery) and defaced — a Clerk 
will then turn at once to the book lettered " Fives, Feb. 2," 
and so exactly will he know which page to open, and where the 
square numbered 31177 is situated, that he could point to it 
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blindfold. He wiU write in it *^6 V ^dack means 6tk Avtgan^i 
that being the eighth pionth {a the ^ear, and ^t** tl»e ^(htk 
l^ter in the chosen word. 

The intermediate history of Bank No^ is aoon told. Nine- 
teen-twentieths are i^uea to Bankers or known konsae of 
business. If Glynn's, op Smith's, or any other banMng irm, 
reouire a hundjred ten-poiand J^otes, the Clerk who issues them. 
n^akes a memorandum showing the number of the Notes so 
issued, and the name of the party to whom they kave keen 
banded — an easy process, becauise N'otes being new,* are 
always given out ii^ regular series, and the first and last ISote 
that makes the sum zequu'ed need only be veeorded. Most 
Bankers make similar memoranda when notes pass out <^tkev 
bands ; and the public, as €»aqh J^ote circulates among Uiem^ 
frequently sign the name of the last holder. Wken an unknown 
person presents a Note for gold at the Bank of England, he y$ 
required to write his niame and address op it, and if the sum be 
very large, it is not paid without inquiry. By these expedients, 
a stolen, lost, or forged Note ca% often be traced from hand to 
hand up to its birth. 

The average periods which each denomination of London 
Nptes renw-in in circulation is shown by the following table : 
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l%e exeeptions to these averages ape few, mi, tkerofove^ J»f 
markable. On the 27th of Septemtar* 1845, a fi%-pi0W94 
Note was presented beaiing date 20^ January, 174^. AOr 
<^er foF ten pounds, issiued on the i9th Novenihfr, 17/^« wfi^ 
not paid till the 20th April, 1643. Thex^e is a l^eild eztaa^;^, 
of the eccentric possessor of a thousand-pound Not^, wbo k^ 
it framed and glaEed for a series of ye«^ preferwf to feast 
kis eyes on it, to putting the amount it represented put at ior 
terest. It was converted into gold, however, without a iaj*B 
loss of time by his heir, on his demise. Stolen and lost Notes 
are long abs^itees. The former usually ma3£e their A{>pa«^ranee 
Boon after some great hc^ae^race, or other sporting evient, ^Hn&c^ 
or disguised so as to decdve Bankers, to whom tiie Bank of "Sbj^ 
land furnishes a list of the numbers and dates of stpkp^ Notea. 

* The Bank ceased to reissue its lA'otes since 1835. 
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lljc. Ibraack, in his HistKirj of the Bank of Eogland, tellLs 
a GBzioDfl mkoTj about a Bank post«bill, which w«6 detained 
dniiBg Uiirty jeais from presentation and pajxaemt. It hap^ 
pened in the j«ar 1740 : " Oae of the Bii^etors, a verj rieh 
Bian, liad ocewdon for 90,0002., vhieh he was to pay as the 
moB of aa estate he had just bought ; to faeilitate Vixe matter, 
ae cacried the from with Inm to the Bank and obtained {or it a 
Bank bill. On his retizm home, he was suddenly cailkd oat 
vpoQ paxtieular business ; he threw the iN'ote carelessly on the 
chimney, but when he came iMck a few minutes afterwards to 
lo^ it np, it was Bob to be found. No one had entered the 
Mom ; he coiuld not therefore suspect any peraon. At last, 
aftffl* mnch ineffectual search, he was persuaded tliat it had 
ftUfiOL from ^e chimney into the fire. The Director went to 
acquaint his colleagues with Im mislbrtune; axbd aa be was 
known to be a perfectly honousable man he was readily be- 
fieied. It was only about four^aad-twenty hours from the time 
iHusb he had deposited his mcmey ; they thought, thezefore, that 
it would he hard to refuse his Tequest for a second hdU. He 
seeeived it upon gi'^ng an obligation to restore the first ball, if 
it should erer he found, or to pay the mosiey himself, if it 
should he psesented by any straoger. About thirty ]^ears afber- 
wxirds (the Diiector having been long dead, and his heurs in 
possession of his fortune), an unknown perscoi presented the 
lost biU at the Bank, and demanded payment. It was in Tain 
that they TnentioTied to this person the transaction by which 
tlmt hill was ansiulled; he would !aot listen to it; hie main- 
tained iioA it kad come to him from abroad, and insisted upon 
mmedifOe payment. The Note was payable to bearer; and 
the thirty thousand pounds were paid him. The heirs of 
the I>ii»ctQr refused lestitution ; and the Bank was obliged 
to sustain the loss. It was discovered afterwards that an 
ardiited;, havisg purchased the Director's house, had taken it 
down, in otwk^ to build another upon the same spot, had &}und 
the Note in a device of the cbiiianeyi and made his discovery 
an en^e for robbing the Bank." 

Carelessness, e^ual to that hei^ recorded, is not at all un- 
caounon, and gives the Bank enormous profit, against which the 
loss of a mere thirty thousand pounds is but a trifie. Bank 
Notes have been known to light pipes, to wrap up snuifl^ to be 
used as curl-papers ; and British tars, mad with rum and prize- 
money, have not uafirequently, in time of war, eatpn them 
as sandwiches between bread-and-butter. In the forty years 
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between the years 1792 and 1832 there were outstanding 
Notes (presumed to have been lost or destroyed) amounting 
to one million three himdred and thirty odd thousand pounds ; 
evCTjr shilling of which was clear profit to the Bank. 

The superannuation, death, and burial of a Bank of England 
Note is a story soon told. The returned Notes, or promises 

Eerformed, are kept for ten years in " The Library," and then 
umt in an iron cage in one of the Bank yards. 
A few words on the history and general appearance of the 
Bank of England Note will conclude our criticism. 

The strong principle to ensure the detection of forgery is 
uniformi^ ; hence, from the very first Note issued by the Bank, 
to that, the merits of which we are now discussing, the same 
general design has been preserved, — only that the execution 
has been from time to time improved ; except, we are bound to 
add, that of the signatures, some of which are still as illegible 
as ever.* During the great coinage crisis in the reign of 
"William the Third, Notes were granted in the form of Bank 
post-bills, — that is, not nominally to a member of the esta- 
bKshment, but really to the party applying for them, and 
for any sum he might require. If it suited his convenience, he 
presented his Note several times, drawing such lesser sum^ as 
ne might require ; precisely as if it were a letter of credit, after 
the manner of the Sailor mentioned in the latest edition of Joe 
Miller. Jack, somehow or other, got possession of a fifty- 
pound Note ; the sum was so dazzlingly enormous that he had 
not the heart, on presenting it for payment, to demand the 
whole sum at once, for fear of breaking the Bank. So, leaning 
confidentially over the counter, he whispered to the cashier, 
that he wouldn't be hard upon 'em. As it was all the same to 
him, he would take five sovereigns now, and the rest atTso 
much a week. A specimen of one of the earKest Bank Notes, 
preserved in the Bank, shows that the holder took the amount 
as Jack proposed ; — ^by instalments. It was granted to Mr. 
Thomas rowell, on the 19th of December, 1699, for ^ve hun- 
dred and fifty-five pounds. His first drafb was one hundred 
and thirty-one pounds, ten shillings, and one penny ; the second 
" in gould," three hundred and sixty ; the third, sixty-three 
pounds, nine shillings, and eleven-pence, when the note was re- 
tained by the Bank as having been fully honoured. 

^ * Recently an act of Parliament was obtained to permit fac-similes of the 
signiDg officers' handwriting to he printed on the note. 
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XI. 

VHE EAILWAY WOITDEBS 01* LAST YEAB, 
August 17, 1850. 

Whbk, in his dazzling document the preposterous " pro- 
moter" of the first Bailwaj certified the forthcoming goods 
transit at six times the amount his most sanguine "traffic- 
taker" could conscientiously compute; when he quadrupled 
the boldest calculations of the expected number of passengers ; 
when, in short, he projected his prognostics beyond the 
widest bounds of probability, and then added a few cyphers at 
the end of each sum, to make " round numbers" — he was not 
so mad as to belieye that he lied in the least like truth. Mad 
as he was not^ he neyer could haye supposed that an after-time 
would come when his lying prospectus would be pronounced aa 
far short of, as he had endeayoured to make it exceed, the Truth. 
But that time has arriyed. 

Let us suppose a Mend of his, a far-seeiog prophet, reading, 
by the aid of magnifying glasses, a proof of the pet prospectus ; 
let us figure the statistical prophet assuring its author that, 
twenty years thence, his immeasurable exaggerations would be 
out-exaggerated by what should actually come to pass ; that his 
brazen bait to catch share-jobbers would shrink, when placed 
beside the Bailway records of eighteen hundred and forty-nine, 
into a puny, minimised, under-statement. How he would hayo 
laughed! How immediately his mind would haye reyerted 
firom the sanguine seer to the terminus of flighty intellects 
known as Bedlam. With what remarkable unction he would 
haye exclaimed : " What ! Do you mean to say I haye not 
laid it on thick enough ? Why, look here !" and he turns to 
the latest of the Stamp-office stage-coach returns : ** Do you 
mean to tell me — ^now.that coach Ravelling has arriyed at per- 
fection, and that the wonderful average of coach passengers is 
six millions a year — ^that, instead of quadrupling the number of 
travellers who are likely to use my line, 1 ought to multiply 
them by a hundred ? Why, you may as well Iry to persuade 
me that I ought to promise for our locomotives twenty, instead 
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of fifteen, miles an hour ; which — ^Heaven forgive me — I have 
had the courage to set down. If I were to romance at that 
rate, we should not sell a share." 

And our would-be Major Longbow would have had reason for 
the faith that was in him. In his highest flights he dared not 
exceed too violently the statistics of GF. E.- Porter, or have 
added too high a premium on tke ei^peotatu^tfl of Gkorge 
Stephenson, The former calculated that, up- to the end of 
1884 when not a hundxed xailes of Eailwaj were open, the 
annual average of persons who travelled by coach was about 
two miMioDs, each goftug aver one huadied and eighty mhea of 
ground in the jear* Soppoeing eidi indrndual perfisRoed 
thst distance in three jonmeyB, tlie whole nioxibeff of jtermnie 
must have mvHipiied tbemflelves into six miliiMis ofpoesen^en. 
As to speed, Mr. Oeorge Stepkeo&son Mi at; « dumei^aidy 
given to him at Neweaaf le in 1^4A, that when he plazined thie 
Liverpool and Mamxhegtet Hoe, l^e ^ivecton eii€l*e«led hhn, 
when they went to FarlioEBeiit, not to talk of gomg «t « "kiSltm: 
rate than ten miles sa hour, or he '^ would put a eross vipoiL t^ 
ocmeem." Mr. Gborge StepbeDsoiL 4id ixAk of tflfteem mi^ aa 
hour, and some of the Coramiittee asked if he were not mad! 
A Mr. Nicholas Wood<}elvvered himsdf mn paanphkt as foUows: 
'^ It is far from my wish to promulgate to liie worM i^t the 
lidievkius «xpectatioiM, or rather ^re/Qsss»a««, of tine eni^msiastie 
9peevAtdk% will be realised, and ikAt we shali see «BgswB tra- 
vi^ng at tiae rate of twelve, sixteen, ^i^rteen, twenty miles an 
hour. Nodiing could do moie hisrm towards tbeor general 
adoption sad kupr^TeoMnit than the promnilgatioii of fradi 
iPoirsiirBEl'' 

It would se^Q, 'tiieB, 4dnifc the LooglMPW «yf the «l)oiiginal 
prospectuses was only too modest la his estimste «8 to pas- 
sengers .aaid speed. A few years nmst have mflide him ut- 
terly aE^med of his mode^. How disgusted be must have 
felt with his timid prolasions, even when 1848 arrived ! That 
year revealed travelferB' tales whi<!Si eieeedcd his 'early romances 
by what Major Longbow himself wouM hare called ^ an ever- 
lasting long cha/ik." WiiMn that y«ar, seventy railroads, 
constructed at an outlay of sixty minionB sterling, conv^ed 
twenty-flve millions of passengers tiiree huakbed aad thntjr 
millions of miles, at aai average oost of one penny three-fa^' 
things per mile, and an average speed of t^nty-foor miies 
per hoar, with but one fatal accident. 

* ^ Porter\s Progress «r the Kataon,*" t«L VL p. 22 
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Bvt if our weat of nflway Fropneton wexe aitoniflhed at 
wfait kflppened in IS4d, with What inooneeiTaUe amaBem^nt 
he mart peruse tike detailBof 18^P W« fllMMiIoi like to see 
tin ezpreBnon of bis eoustenanoe wliuile fsoimiiig tlie seiKirt of 
Her Mi^sty'ls ComnuasioiieEB of JBisQways for Isst year. 

From tins xecerd of seaircedj ciedibte atatisties, it jnpears 
that, at the «nd of 1849, these were^ in Gzeat Bzttam and 
^ralaaid, i&ve tbouaand five kimdied mad nineiy-aix miles of 
ndiway in active operation; upwards of four thottsand fiye 
hundied and ^ffy-siz «f wlrich are in EDgiaAd, eight hundred 
and Ibi4y-«ix in Seothiaid, and fcmr hundred and niaety-lbur in 
Iidand. Besides this, ijie munber of aules whidi have been 
anl^riaed i>v Farliamerat, and still renaain to he finished, is six 
tfaouaaiid and thiity; so that, if all the lines were completed, 
t^ three kingdoms would he interseoted by a network of rail- 
Toad measuring twelve thoosand miles ;* but of this there is 
OBfy s lemote ^obabiiity, the number of miles in eourse of 
aetive oonstmetion being no more than one thousand five hun- 
dred, BO that by the eiul o£ the present year it is calculated 
that the length of finished and operative railway mav be about 
seven thousand four hundred miles, or as many as be between 
6i«at Britaia and the CJape of Good Hope, with a thousand 
miles to spaie* The nsDutier of parous employed on the •30th 
of June, 18419, in the opecative railways, was fifty-lour thoiu- 
sand ; on the unopened Lmes, one hundred and four thousand. 

When the schemer of the in&ncy of the g&ant railway system 
Ixuns to Hie passenger aceomst for the year 1849, he dedai^ 
lie is faixly ^ knocked over," Se finds that the railway pas- 
vengen are put «lown at nspti/'iiaree ffUilion eight kindred 
ikeusand; neariy three times ihe number returned for 18^, 
and « hundred tknee as maoy as tootk to the road in the davs 
<tf stage-eoaehea. The passengers of 18^ actually double the 
aum of the entire population of the three !kiD(gdomB.t 

l%e stat^aent of capital which tiie aix thousand miles now 

* So many railway schemes have been since abandoned, tkat, in Jane, 1858, 
no more than nine thousand three hundred and twenty-Uiree miles of railway 
were in operation. 

t Although the length of riulway lines has been not quite doubled since 
thia aidde was wxitten, the number of passengers has much more than 
dovUed. In the year which ended in June, 1858, they transmitted one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine milfions of passengers from place to place : about two 
hundred and fifty times the number formerly travelliBg by stage-coadi, and 
equal (within a fraction) to the entire population of the United Kingdom 
multiplied by six 1 
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being hourly travelled over represents, will require the reader 
to draw a lon^ breath ; — ^it is one hundred and nineiy-seven 
and a half miUions of pounds sterling.* Add to this the cash 
being disbursed for the lines in progress, the total rises to two 
hundred and twenty millions. The average cost of each mile 
of railway, including engines, carriages, stations, &c, (techni- 
cally called " plant"), is thirty-three thousand pounds. 

Has this outlay proved remunerative P The Commissioners 
tell us, that the gross receipts from aU the railways in 1849 
amounted to eleven millions eight hundred and six thousand 
pounds ; from which, if the womng expenses be deducted at 
the rate of forty-three per cent, (being aoout an average taken 
from the published statements of a niunber of the pnncipal 
companies), there remains a net available profit of about six 
millions seven hundred and twenty-nine thousand four hundred 
and twenty pounds to pay the holders of property valued at 
one hundred and ninefy-seven millions and a half; or at the 
rate, within a fraction, of three and a half per cent. Here our 
parent of railway prospectuses chuckles. He promised twenty 
per cent- per annum. 

In short, in everything except the dividends, our scheming 
friend finds that recent fact has outstripped his early fictions. 
He told the nervous old ladies and shaky half-pay officers on 
his projected line, that Eailways were quite as sa£e as stage- 
coaches. What say the grave records of 1849 ? The lives of 
five passengers were lost during that year, and those by one 
accident — ^a cause, of course, beyond the control of the victims ; 
eighteen more casualties took place, for which the sufferers had 
themselves alone to blame. Pive lives lost by official mis- 
management, out of sixty-four millions of risks, is no very 
outrageous proportion ;t especially when we reflect that, taking 
as a basis the osculations of 1843, the number of miles travelled 
over per rail during last year, may be set down at eight hun- 
dred and forty-five millions ; or nine times the distance between 
the earth and the awn. 

Such are the Eailway wonders of the year of grace one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-nine. 

* The corresponding figures for 1858 were 325,376,607/. 

t .Applying the doctrine of chances to the statistics of accidebts for 1858, 
it would appear that the odds are 5,353,603 to one that a passenger loses his 
life on commencing a journey; and 332,304 to one that he meets with personal 
injury. 
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TWO CHAFTEBS OS BA1^-»^0TS FOBaXBIEB. 
Seftbmbeb 7, 1850. 

I. 

Ik the montli of August, 1757, a gentleman living in the 
neighbourliood of Lincoln's Inn-fields, named Bliss, adyertised 
for a clerk. There were, as was usual even at that time, many 
applicants; but a young man of twenty-six, named Eichard 
"William Yaughan, was selected. His manners were so winning, 
and his demeanour so much that of a gentleman (he belonged, 
indeed, to a good county family in Staffordshire, and had been a 
student at Pembroke Hall, Oxford), that Mr. Bliss at once 
engaged him. Nor had he occasion, during the time the new 
derk served him, to repent the step. Vaughan was so diligent, 
intelligent, and steady, that not even when it transpired that 
he was, commercially speaking, '^ under a cloud," did his master 
lessen confidence in him. Some inquiry into his antecedents 
showed that he had, while at College, been extravagant ; that 
his friends had removed him thence ; set him up in Stafford as 
a wholesale linendraper, with a branch establishment in Alders- 
gate-street, London; that he had failed, and that there was 
some difficulty about his certificate. But so well did he excuse 
his early failings and account for his misfortunes, that his em- 
ployer did not check the regard he felt growing towards him. 
Their intercourse was not merely that of master and servant. 
Vaughan was a frequent guest at Bliss's table; by-and-by a 
daily visitor to his wife, and — ^to his ward. 

mjsa Bliss was a young lady of some attractions, not the 
smallest of which was a handsome fortune. Tpung Vaughan 
made the most of his opportunities. He was well-looking, well- 
informed, dressed welt and made love well, for he won the 
young lady's heart. The guardian was not flinty hearted, and 
acted like a sensible man of the world. " It was not," he said 
on a subsequent and painful occasion, " till I learned from the 
servants and observed by the girl's behaviour that she greatly 
approved iEichard Vaughan, that I consented ; but, I did so, 
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with the condition that he should make it appear that he could 
maintain her. I had no douht of his character as a servant, and 
I knew his family were respectable. His brother is an eminent 
attorney." Vaughan boasted that his mother (his father was 
dead) was willing to reinstate him in business with a thousand 
pounds ; five hundred of which was to be settled upon Miss 
^liss for her separate use. 

So far all went on prosperously. Providing Eichard Vaug:han 
could attain a position sartisfactiwy to the Blisses, the marriage 
was to take place in the Easter week following, which the 
Calendar tells us happened early in April, 1768. With this 
understamrdusg, he left Mr. Btiss's service, to push his feartuiie. 

Meaitba passed on, and Yanoghan appears to have made no 
way ijL the world. He had not even obtained his bankrupt's 
certificate. Hia visits to his affianced were frequent, and his 
protestations paflsionate; but he had effected nofetung Bn&b- 
stantial towards a happy union. Miss Bliss's guardian grew 
impatieikt ; and, although there is no evidence to prove that the 
young lady'b affection &r Yaugkan was otherwise than de^ 
and sinceie, yet even abe began to lose eoaafidence in him. His 
excuses w^e evasive, and not alwa3rs true. The time fixed for 
tke wedding vraa fast approachiDg ; and Yaugkan saw that 
something must be done to restore tite young lady's confidence. 

About three weeks b^ore the app(»nted East^ Tuesday, 
Yaughan w^at to hia mistress in h^n spirits. AJI was right : 
his certificate was to be granted in a day or two; his family 
bad come forward with the money, and he was to continue the 
Aldersgate business, he had previously carried on as a branch 
of the Stafford trade. The capital he had waited so k>ngfor» 
was at length fortiheocoing. In fact, here were two hundred 
and fortypounds of the five hundred he was to settle em. his be- 
loved. Yaughan then produced twelve tweniy-pound netea^ 
Miss Bliss could scarcely believe her eyea. She examined 
them. The paper, she remarked, seemed rather thicker than 
usual. "Oh,'^saidYaughan, "all Bank-bills are not ahke." The 
girl was naturally much pleased. She would hasten to apprise 
Mistress Bliss of the good news. 

Not f(x the world 1 So £u? from tetting any living soul know 
he had jdaeed so nmeh money in her hands, Yaughan exacted 
an oath of secrecy from her, and sealed the notes up in a parcel 
with his own seaJ ; making her swear that she would on no ao* 
couait open it till after their marriage. 

Some days after, that is, '< on the twenty-second of March*' 
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(I'JSS), we are describizig Hie acene in Mr. JfiiM'n awn wovds : 
'' I Htm mttmg iritfa my wif» by the firende. The pnaoner 
and the giii were sLttiaig in tbr aame room — which was a small 
one — ^aad although th^ whospered, I could distinguiaji that 
VasigjuixL was yerj urgent to nave 8<Mnetking ^turned which 
he bad previomilj giTen to ber. She refused, and Yaughan went 
away in an angry mood. I then studied the girl's face, and saw 
that it expressed much dissatisfaction. Presently a tear broke 
out. I then spoke, and insisted on knowing the dispute. She 
refused to tell, and I told her that until she did, I would not 
see her. The next day I asked the same question of Yaughan ; 
behesitftted. 'Oh!' I said, ^ I dare say it is some ten or twelve 
pound matto'-HMHiietfaiHg to buy a wedding bauble with.' He 
answered that it was much mc»e than that, it was near three 
bnndred pounds! 'Bat why all this secrecy?' I said; and 
he amrarered it was not |)roper for people to know he had so 
much money tiU hsia certificate was si^ed. I then asked him 
to wbai iniemt he had left the notes with the young lady ? He 
said, as I bad of late suspected him,, he designed to gire her a 
pro(^ of bis a&ction and truth. I said, * You hare demanded 
them ib sadi a way that it must be construed as an abatement 
of yous affection towards her.' '* Yaughan was again exceed- 
ingly urgent in aaking back the paieket ; but Bliss remember- 
ing his many erasioDa^ md supposing this was a trick, declined 
adTising his niece to restore the parcel without proper consi* 
deration. The very meit day it was diseovered that the notes 
were countezfiats. 

This occasioned strietev inquiries into Yaughan's prerious 
caireer. It tamed out tiiat he bore the character in his natire 
plaee of a dissipated and not yery scrupulous person. The in- 
tention of his mother to asrast him was an entire fabrication, 
and he had gbren Miss Bliss the forged notes solely for the pur- 
pose of deceiving her. Meanwhile the forgeries became known 
to the authoEitJes, aaad he was arrested. By what means, does 
not deaiiy appear. The " Animal Eegistc^ says that one oi 
the engrayera gate infiNrmation ; bat we find nothing in the 
newspapem oi the time to support that statement ; neither was 
it cersdbcnafeed at Yai^^faan'a trial. 

When Yaughan was arrested he tbrust a piece of paper into 
his mouth, and began to chew it yiolently. It was, however, 
rescued, aiid proved to be one of the forged notes ; fourteen of 
th^n were found on his person, and when his lodgings were 
searched twenty more were discovered. 
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Vaughan was tried at the Old Bailey on the 7tli of April, 
before Lord Mansfield. The manner of the forgery was de- 
tailed minutely at the trial : On the first of March (about a 
week before he gave the twelve notes to the young lady), 
Vaughan called on Mr. John Corbould, an engraver, and gave 
an order for a promissory note to be engraved with these 
words : 




" I promise to pay to , or Bearer, ■ 



There was to be a Britannia in the comer. When it was 
done, Mr. Sneed (that was the alias Yaughan adopted) came 
again, but objected to the execution of the work. The Bri- 
tannia was not good, and the words " I promise" were too near 
the edge of the plate. Another plate was in consequence en- 
graved, and, on the fourth of March, Vaughan took it away. 
He immediately repaired to a printer, and had forty-eight im- 
pressions taken on thin paper, provided by himself. Mean- 
while, he had ordered, on the same morning, of Mr. Charles 
Pourdrinier, another engraver, a second plate, with what he 
called "a direction," in the words, "For the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England." This was done, and about 
a week later he brought some paper, each sheet " folded up," 
said the witness, " very curiously, so that I could not see what 
was in them. I was going to take the papers from him, but he 
said he must go up-stairs with me, and see them worked off 
himself. I took him up-stairs ; he would not let me have them 
out of his hands. I took a sponge and wetted them, and put 
them one by one on the plate in order for printing them. 
After my boy had done two or three of them, I went down 
stairs, and mjr boy worked the rest off, and the prisoner came 
down and paid me." 

Here the Court pertinently asked, "What imagination had 
you when a man thus came to you to print, on secret paper, 
' the Oovernor and Company of the Bank of Enghmd P' " 

The engraver's reply was: "I then did not suspect any- 
thing. But I shall take care for the future." As this was the 
first Bank of England note forgery that was ever perpetrated, 
the engraver was held excused. 

It may be mentioned as an evidence of the delicacy of the 
newspaper reporters, that, in their account of the trial, Miss 
Bliss's name is not mentioned. Her designation is " a young 
lady." We subjoin the notes of her evidence : 
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" A young lady (sworn). The prisoner delivered me some 
biUs ; these are the same (producing twelve counterfeit Bank- 
notes sealed up in a cover, for twenty pounds each) ; said they 
were Bank bills. I said they were thicker paper — ^he said all 
bills are not -alike. I was to keep them till after we were 
married. He put them into my hands to show he put con- 
fidence in me, and desired me not to show them to anybody ; 
sealed them up with his own seal, and obliged me by an oath 
not to discover them to anybody. And I did not till he had 
discovered them himself. He was to settle so much in Stock 
on me." 

Yaughan urged in His defence that his sole object was to de- 
ceive lus affianced, and that he intended to destroy all the notes 
after his marriage. But it had been proved that the prisoner 
had asked one John Ballingar to change first one, and then 
twenty of the notes ; but which that person was unable to do. 
Besides, had his sole object been to dazzle Miss Bliss with his 
fictitious wealth, he would most probably have entrusted more, 
if not all the notes, to her keeping. 

He was found guilty, and passed the day that had been fixed 
for his wedding, as a condemned criminal. 

On the 11th May, 1758, Bichard William Vaughan was exe- 
cuted at Tyburn. By his side, on the same gallows, there was 
another forger: WilHam Boodgere, a military officer, who had 
forged a drd% on an army agent named Calcroft. 

The gallows may seem hard measure to have meted out to 
Yaughan, when it is considered that none of his notes were ne- 
gotiated and no person suffered by his fraud. Not one of the 
forty-eight notes, except the twelve delivered to Miss Bliss, had 
been out of his possession. The imitation must have been 
very clumsily executed, and detection would have instantly 
followed any attempt to pass the counterfeits. There was no 
endeavour to copy the style of engraving on a real Bank-note. 
That was lefb to the engraver ; and as each sheet passed through 
the press twice, the words added at the second printing, " For 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of England,'* could 
have fallen into their proper place on any one of the sheets, 
only by a miracle. But what would have made the forgery 
dear to even a superficial observer was the singular omission of 
the second "n" in the word England.* 

The criticism on Yaughan's note of a Bank clerk examined 

* Bad orthography was by no means nncommon in the mo«t important do- 
cnments at that period; the days of the week, in the dd day-l&ooks of the Bank 
of England itself; are spelt in a variety of ways. 

I 
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cm the trial was : '' There, is some resemblance, to be sure ; but 
thifl note" (that upon which the prisoner was tried) ^is sum- 
bered thirteen thoosoad eight hxaidred and forty, mi, we ne^er 
leaeh so h^h a number.'*' Besides, there was no water-auu^ 
in the paper. 

Yaughan was greatly commiserated. But despite tibe im- 
skilfulnessi of the forgery, aiod the TOffignifi<ynt conseqneBioes 
which followed it, the cmne was considered of too daiageFOBS a 
character not to be mailed, from ito ^ry noireilly, withexem- 
plaiT punishment. Hanging created at tbaifc time no vemonie 
in the public mind, and it was thought necessary to set up 
Yaughan as a waming to all fdtore ^azikHDote forgers. For- 
gery differs from etb^ 'crimes not leM an the ma^fnitode 
of the spoil it may 'obtain, askd df the iBjory it mflictB, 
l^an in the facilities for its aooomp&haieat. The eommoa 
thief finds a limit to his depredations in tbe bnlkiness of ids 
booty, which is generally confined to sadi property as he can 
cairy about his person ; the swindliHr raises inscmeialde azid 
defeating obstacles to his fraiads if the amount he seeiks to 
obtaiu is so considerable as to awaiken dose^igilaQoe or inquiry. 
To carry their projects to any verr proffitabie extent, these 
criminals ure reduced to the Imzardous neoessaity of acting in 
concert, and tbufi infinitely increafiing tbe risks of detection. 
But the forger need hare no accompHoe ; he is busdened with 
no bulky and suspicious property; he needs no reoeiyer to 
dispose of his spoil. The skill of his own individual right hand 
can command thousands ; often wither detection, and afibener 
with such rapidity as to enable him to baiffle the pursuit of 
justice. 

It was a long inme before Vaughan's rude attemrrt; was im- 
proved upon; but in the same year (1758), another aepartment 
of the crmxe was commenced with perfect saccess : namely,* an 
ingenious alteration, for fraudulent purposes, of real iE^ai^- 
notes. A few months after Vaughan's execution, one of the 
northern mails was stopped and robbed by a highwEynuni ; 
several Bank-notes were comprised in the spool, and the robber, 
setting up with these as a gentleman, went boldly "to the Hat- 
field post-office, ordered a chaise and four, rattled away down 
the road, and changed a note at every change of horses. The 
robbery was, of course, soon made known, and the numbers and 
dates of the stolen notes were advertised as having been stopped 
at the Bank. To the genius of a highwayman this offered but 
a small obstacle, and this gentleman-thief changed all 1^ figures 
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'^ 1^' gF .the notes temaiimkg m lik possession into '' 4's." These 
notes passed currently enough ; but, on reaching the Bank, the 
alteration was detected, and the last holder -was refused payment. 
As that person had given a Taluable caDsideration for the note, 
he brought an aetiou for the recoisiery of i^e amount ; and it 
Mne ruled bj the Lord Chief Justice, that ^' any person giving 
a valuable .eonBid^iration for a Bauknaote, payable to bearer, in 
a fsir 4X)Tii!se of business, hss an understood right to receive the 
money at the Bank." 

It took .a quarter of a century to bring the art of for^s 
Bank-notes to per&ction. In 1779^ this was nearly attamel 
by an ingeodous man named Mathjson^ a watchmaker, from the 
matrimonial village of Qretna 43breeu. Saving learnt the arts 
Df engraving and o£ simulating signatures firom a dissipated 
engraver, he tried his hand at the notes of the Darlington 
Bank ; but, with the confidence of skiU, was not cautious in 
passiiig them, was suegpected, and a warrantissued for his arrest. 
He absconded to Edinburgh. Scorning to let his talent lie idle, 
he &voured the Scottish public with many spurious Soyal 
Bank of Scotland notes, and regularly forged his. way through 
Glasgow (where he operated with succees) to London. At the 
end of ^February he established himself and his sister (whom 
lie kept ignorant of his crimes) in handsome lodmngs la the 
Strand, opposite Arundel-street. Having procured a twenty- 
pound note froni the Bank of i^gland itself, he obtained from 
a brazier two pieces of copper cut exactly to the proper size. 
These he prepared and polished himself. One he appears to 
have used for the engraved writing, and the other for imitating 
the water-mark. Bjs industry was so great, that by the 12i£ 
of Miarch he had printed a sufficient supply of notes. He then 
set put on his travels ; buying artides m one place and selling 
them in another. A pair of ^hoe-buckles he purchased in 
Coventry, by the aid of which he was eventuaUy convicted, 
were traced to Edinburgh. 

Mathison no sooner returned to London, than he applied to 
the Bank for iresh notes. Indeed, he became so frequent a 
lounger about the offices, that he made acquaintance, under the 
name of Maxwell, of some of the clerks- On the 24ith of March 
lie looked in to have a couple of notes " made out" to him (all 
Bank-notes were, in fact. Bank post-bills at that time) for cash. 
At the same time seveta thousand guineas were paid in from the 
Excise-ofiGice in notes, one of which was " scrupled." Mathison 
looked at it, and, although standing at a distance pronounced 

i2 
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it to be a good one. How did lie know so well ? Prom that 
moment he was suspected. 

It happened that during his next visit, one of his own notes 
came to the counter to be changed. The teller saw it was 
spurious, and roundly challenged " Mr. Maxwell " with some 
Knowledge of the innumerable forgeries which were now be- 
coming common talk. The accused expressed indignation at 
being suspected ; but his countenance denoted guilt. Tet he 
was allowed to go away. Alarmed, Mathison determined to 
leave England, and made preparations for departure. 

Stronger suspicions were soon confirmed, and, early the next 
morning, the teller was informed that his friend Maxwell, as 
he was jokingly called, had just been met passing up Cornhill 
with a bundle. The teller instantly posted after him, and over- 
taking him, pretended he had made a mistake of half a guinea 
which he had paid to Mathison the day before. " That could 
soon be settled," he said, "here is a guinea." The clerk de- 
clined to take that sum, and induced i^e forger to return with 
him to the Bank. He was given into custody, and the contents 
of his bundle examined. There were some clothes, a pair of 
pistols, two hundred guineas in gold, some real Bank-notes, 
some engraving, and several watchmaking, tools. Nothing 
could, however, be brought forward to substantiate the charge 
before Sir John Fielding, and Mathison was sent to a public- 
house in the neighbourhood of the court, while the magistrate 
and the Bank solicitor consulted about restoring the bundle, 
and setting the suspected forger at liberty. No doubt he would 
have escaped, but for his own folly. The seat he took in the box 
of the tavern parlour was next to a window. Complaining of 
want of air, he opened it. He diverted the officer's attention 
by a stratagem, gave a sudden spring and jumped out. This 
act confirmed every suspicion ; and when recaptured, and asked 
why he tried to escape, his only excuse was that it was his 
humour. " Then," replied Sir John Fielding, " it is mv humour 
to commit you." At his trial, the Bank-note which he had 
changed at Coventry to pay for the shoe-buckles was the 
means of convicting him, and he was hanged at TVburn. 

Mathison was a genius in his criming way ; but a greater 
genius than he appeared in 1786. In that year, so consider- 
able was the circulation of spurious paper-money, that it ap- 
peared as if some unknown power had set up a bank of its 
own. False notes were issued, and readily passed current, 
in hundreds and thousands. These were not to be distinguished 
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from the genuine papeu «f Threadneedle-street. Indeed, when 
one was presented there in due course, so complete were all its 
parts; so masterly the engraving ; ^ so correct the signatures ; 
so skilful the water-mark, that it Vas promptly paid. From 
that period forged paper continued to be presented ahnost 
daily, especially at the time of lottery drawing. Consultations 
were held with the police. Plans were laid to help detection. 
Every effort was made to trace the forger. Clarke, the best 
detective of his day, went, like a sleuth-hound, on the track ; 
for, in those days, " blood-monev*' rewarded success. Up to a 
certain point there was little dimculty ; but beyond that point, 
consummate art defied the ingenuity of the officer. In what- 
ever way the notes came, the train of discovery always paused 
at the lottery-offices. Advertisements offering large rewards 
were circulated ; but the unknown forger baffled detection. 

While this base paper was in full currency, there appeared 
an advertisement in the Daily Advertiser for a servant. A 
young man, who had been in the employment of a musical 
instrument maker, wrote an answer f o it. The next day he was 
called upon by a coachman, and informed that the advertiser 
was waiting in a coach to see him. The young man was desired 
to enter the conveyance, where he beheld a person with some- 
thing of the appearance of a foreigner, sixty or seventy years 
old, apparently troubled with the gout. A camlet surtout was 
buttoned round his person, and even over his mouth ; a large 
patch was placed over his left eye ; and nearly every part of lus 
face was concealed. He affected much infirmity. He had a 
faint hectic cough ; and invariably presented the patched side 
of his countenance to the view of the servant. After some con- 
versation — in the course of which he represented himself as 
Mr. Brank, of 29, Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, guardian to 
a young nobleman of great fortune — ^the engagement was con- 
cluded. Brank frequently inveighed against his whimsical ward 
for his love of speculating in lottery tickets ; which, he told the 
new servant it would be his principal duty to purchase. Brank 
kept his face muffled, whenever he had occasion to 'give orders 
to his servant. In a day or two, he handed the latter a forty 
and a twenty pound Bank-note ; and directed him to buy 
lottery-tickets at separate offices. The youth fulfilled his in- 
structions, and, at the moment he was returning, was suddenly 
called by his employer from the other side of the street, con- 
gratulated on his rapidity, and then told to go to various other 
offices in the neighbourhood of the Eoyal Exchange; and to 
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purehase more sLares. !Foinr Inrndred: ponnds m Bsak of Eng^ 
knd notes were kanded him, and the wiahes of the myBterious 
Mr. Brank were satie^tonly fu]Med. Theve acenea were 
continually enacted. Notes to a large anieunt weve- l^iu 
circiidated; lottery-tickets ptHPchesed ; andMr.Birank — always 
in a coach, with his face concealed— -was ever ready «& the 
spot to receive them. At last the servant's suApieiona were 
aroused ; but, had he known that from the period he left hk' 
master to puarchase the tickets, one fesMile figure aceompanjed 
ail his movements ; that when he entered the offices^ it waited 
at the door, peered cautiously in at the window, hovered around 
him like a shadow, watched him carefully, aod never left him 
imtn once more he was- in the company o£ his^ employer — those 
suspicions would have been greatly increased. 

At last the Bank obtained a cm&, and the servant was taken 
into custody. The directors- im^^ed that they had secured 
the wholesde forger ; that the Sooi. oi base notes whidh had; 
inundated that establishment would at length be dammed u|i. 
at its souree. Their hopes proved faUacious, and it was £ound 
that " Old Patch " (as the mysterious forger was, firom Hhe 
servant's description, nicknamed) h^ been sufficiently clever 
to baffle the Bank Directors. The house in Titckfield-street 
was searched ; but Mr. Brazik had deserted it, and not a trace 
of a single* implement of iBbrgery cotdd be found. 

Some little knowledge of ** Old PSBtch's" proceediiiga waa,. 
however, obtained. It appeared that he earned on las pap«r 
coining entirely by himself ; his- only confidant hemg his mis- 
taresB, He was his own engraver, his own ink-maker ; hm own 
paper-maker; and, with a private press, he wodced his own 
notes; counterfeiting the signatu!res of the cashiers with, 
his own hand. But these discoveries had no effect ; for Old 
Patch had set up a press elsewhere. Although Ins secfet 
continued as impenetrable, his notes became as pl^itiful as 
ever. Five years of unbounded prosperity ought to have satisfied! 
him ; but it did not do so. Eos genms was of that insatiable 
order which demands new ezcitemientB^ and a constant sueeession 
of new dights. The following is from a newspaper of 1786 : 

^^ On the 17th of December, ten pounds was paid into the 
Bai^, for which the clerk, as usual, gave a tidcet to receive a 
Bank-note of equal vadue. This ticket ought to haive beeci car- 
ried immediately to the cashier, instead of which the bearer 
took it borne, and curiously added an to the original sum, 
and! retmaaa^, presented it so altered to the cashier, for which 
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1m leeoTPBd a«ZK>te of one hiuiidred pcmnda. In tlae evemng, tbd 
^erks fomtd & defimnej- m the aceoimts ^ and oo. examixufog 
tike- tieketis of tke- d»f^ nofc only tkat l9ai« two others were dkh 
coyered to have been obtained in the same manner. In the ane, 
the figure 1 was altered to 4, and in another to 5, by which the 
artist received, upon the whole, nearly one thousand pounds." 

To that princely felony. Old Patch added smaller misde- 
meanours, which one would think were far beneath his notice ; 
except to prove to himself and his mistress the unbounded 
fecility of his genius for fraud. 

At that period the affluent public were saddled with a tax 
on plate; and many experunenta were made to evade it. Among 
others^ one was tried by a Mr. C^iarles Price, a stock-jobfcer and 
lottei^offlce keeper, whiich, for a time, puzzled the tax-p,therer. 
Mr. Charles Price lived in great style, gave splendid dinners, 
and did everything on the grandest scale. Tet Mr. Charles 
IVu;e had no plate. The authorities could not find so much as a 
silver spoon on his magnificent premises. He was too cunning 
to possess plate « he borrowed it. !Por one of- Iris sumptuous 
entertaiiunents, he hired the plate of a silversmith in Comhill, 
and left the value, in Bank-notes as securrty for its safe return. 
One of these notes proved to be a forgery. Mr. Charles Price 
was sent to ; but Mr. Charles Price was not to be found at that 
particular juncture. Although this excited no snrpriae — ^for he 
waa often absent from his office for short periods*— yet in due. 
course, and, as a formal matter of business, an officer was set- 
to find him, and to ask his explanation regarding the filse note.. 
After tracing a man who he had a strong notion was Mr. 
Charles Price through countless lodgings and innumerable dis- 
guises, the offi^cer (to use his own expression) " nabbed" thai? 
g^itleman. But, as Mr. Clarke observed, his prisoner and 
his prisoner's lady were, even then, "too many" for him ; for 
although he lost not a moment in trying to secure the forging 
implements after he had discovered that Mr. Charles Price, and 
Mr. Brank,^ and Old Patch, were three gentlemen in one, he 
found that the lady had destroyed every vestige of the forgiiog 
implements. Not the point of a graver, not a spot of ink, not 
a Biffed of silver-paper, not a scrap of anybody's handwriting, 
could be found. Despite, however, this paucily of evidence to 
convict him, Mr. Charles Price had not the courage to face a 
jury, and eventually saved the judicature much trouble and 
expense, by Kapging himself in Bridewell. 

The success ^ Old Patch has never been s^crpaseed ; and 
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eyen after the darkest era in the history of Bank forgeriee 
— which dates from the suspension of cash payments, in Fe- 
bruary, 1797 — " Old Patch" was still remembered as the Csesar 
of Forgers. 



Septembhb 21, 1850. 

Is the history of crime, as in all other histories, there is one 
great epoch by which minor dates are arranged and defined. 
In a list of remarkable events, one remarkable event more re- 
markable than the last, is the standard around which all 
smaller circumstances are grouped. "Whatever happens in Mo- 
hammedan annals, is set down as having occurred so many 
years after the flight of the Prophet ; in the records of London 
commerce a great fraud or a great failure is mentioned as 
having come to light so many months after the execution of 
Fauntleroy or the flight of Eowland Stephenson.* Sporting 
men date from remarkable struggles for the Derby prize ; and 
refer to 1840 as " Bloomsbury's year." The highwayman of 
old dated from Dick Turpin's last appearance on the fatal 
stage at Tyburn turnpike. In like manner, the standard epoch 
in the annals of Bank-note Forgery, is the year 1797, when (on 
the 25th of February) one-pound notes were put into circula- 
tion instead of golden guineas. 

At that time the Bank of England note was no better in ap- 
pearance — ^had not improved as a work of art — since the days 
of Yaughan, Mathison, and Old Patch ; it was just as easily 
imitated, and, with increased skill and experience, the chances 
of successful forgery were increased a thousand-fold. 

Up to 1793 no notes had been issued even for sums so 
small as five pounds. Consequently all the Bank paper then 
in use, passed through the hands and under the eyes of the 
afluent and educated, who could more readily distinguish the 
false from the true. During the fourteen years which pre- 
ceded the non-golden and email-note era, there were only three 
capital convictions for the crime. "When, however, the Bank 
of JEnglfmd notes became " Common and popular," a prodigious 

* Unfortunately ench helps to the chronology of crime are oyershadowed by 
the more recent frauds of the Bobsons, Redpaths, and Windle Coles. 
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quantity was also made " base," and many persons were hanged 
for passing them. 

To a vast number of the humbler orders, Bank-notes were a 
rarity and a "sight." Many had never seen such a thing 
before they were called upon, for the first time, to take one or 
two pouna notes in exchange for small merchandise, or their 
own labour. How were they to judge ? ' How were they to 
tell a good, from a spurious note ? — especially when it hap- 
pened that the officers of the Bank themselves were occa- 
fiionaUy mistaken. There cannot be much doubt that where 
one graphic rascal was found out, ten escaped. They went 
on enjoying their winter treats to the .play ; their summer 
excursions to the suburban tea-gardens ; their fashionable 
lounges at Tunbridge Wells, Bath, Margate, and Bamsgate ; 
doing business with wonderM unconcern. These usually ex- 
pensive, but to them profitable enjoyments, were continually 
comin£^ to light at the trials of the lesser rogues who under- 
took the issue department. The fraternity and sisterhood of 
utterers played many parts, and were banded in strict compact 
with the forgers. Some were turned loose into fairs and mar- 
kets, in all sorts of disguises. Parmers who could hardly dis- 
tinguish a field of wheat from a field of barley : butchers who 
never wielded more deadly weapons than two-pronged forks : 
country boys with Cockney accents, bought gmgerbread, and 
treated their so-called sweethearts with ribbons and muslins, all 
by the interchange of false notes. The better mannered dis- 
guised themselves as ladies and gentlemen, paid their losings at 
cards or hazard, or their tavern bills, their milliners, and coach- 
makers, in motley money composed of part real and part base 
Bank paper. Some went about in the cloak of the Samaritan, 
and generously subscribed to charities wherever they saw a 
chance of changing a bad " five" for three or four good " ones." 
Ladies of sweet deposition went about doing good among the 
poor. They personally inquired into distress, relieved it by 
sending out a daughter or a son to a neighbouring shop for 
change ; and, leaving five shillings for present necessities, 
walked off with fifteen. So openly was forgery carried on, that 
whoever chose to turn utterer found no difficulty in getting a 
stock-in-trade to commence with. No travelling gentleman's 
pocket or valise was considered complete without a few forged 
notes wherewith to turn aside the muzzle of a loaded pistol 
when stopped on the king's highway. This offence against the 
laws of the road, however, soon became too common, and way- 
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&rerB, thus interrupted, had to pledge their sacred W(»rdfl of 
honour that their notes were the genuine promises of Abraham 
^D^ewland ; and that theix watches were not Hvorn tiie &ctorj of 
Mr. Pinchbeck.. 

With temptations ack strong,; it is no. wonder that the Sorger&^ 
tcadie flourifihfid,. with only an occasional check from tha strong, 
aisn of the law. it followed, therefore, that from the issue of 
amaJl notes in February, 1797, to the end of 1817 — ^twenty 
yeaES — ^there were eight hundred and seventr prosecutuans con- 
nected with Bank-note Eorgary, in which there were only one 
hundred and sixty acquittaJs, and upwards of three hundred 
executions. The year 1818 brought this crime to ita culmi- 
nainng point. In tha &st three mooaths there were no fewer, 
than one hundred and twenty-eight prosecutioas bnr the Bank ; 
and, by the end of that year, two-and-thirty individuals had 
been lumged for Kote Forgery. So fiur £rom this appalling series 
of exampks having any effect in checking the progress of the 
crime,, it is pto^ed that at, aai. after that verv time^ base 
Botes were poured into the Bank at the rata of a hundred a 
day. 

The ^Qormotts number of undetected fcnrg«ries afloat, may be 
estimated by the fact, that j&om the lat of Januaiy, 1812, to 
the 10th of April, 1818, one hundred and thirty-one: thousand 
three hundred and thirty-one pieces of paper were omamented 
by the Bank oi^cers with the word '' forged" — ^upwards of one 
hundred and seven thousand of them having been one-pAund 
counterfeits. 

Intrinsically, it would ap^eatr from an BEibermian view of the 
ease^ that bad notes were, with the trifling drawback of not 
having been manufactured at the Bauk^ quite aa good as 
good ones. So accurately did some of them resemble the autEiiGh 
riaed eBgnmng of the iBank, that it was next to is^posaible to 
distinguish the fake &om the true. Gountlesa instances,, show- 
ing rathar 1^ skill of the fosgec thaa want, of vigilance in 
"Bank officials^, could be cited.. Kespectable. persona were- con- 
staatly taken into custody on. a charge q£ uttering forgerieSi 
iioprisoned for days and. then liberated;, a close sorutixsyv 
proving that the accusations arose out of genuine, notes. In 
De^^nber, 1818, Mr. A. Burnett, of Portsmouth, had a note, 
wmeh had passed through his hands^. returned to him from: the 
Bank of England with the base mark upon it. Satisfied of its 
genuiiienessy he ze^oiclosed it to the cashier, and demanded* 
payments By retujsa of post he received the following letter :. 
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"^ Baak ofSoffkmd^ 16 Slq^ 1818. 

* 9a, — ^I have to acfa&owlsdge your ItBOter to Mr. Han, of the ISth iiut. 
enclotiag s one-pound Billet aod, ia anamvr tiieretOy I beg HaftTO to acqiuuii^ 
yon, ikat, on Hupeetioii, k appeals to be a genuine note of the Bank of England 
I thenefoxe, agneeably to yonr request, enclose yoa one of the Hke valne, 
No. 26,276, dated 22nd Angost, 1818. 

*^I am- exceedingly' sorry, Sir, thai soch an wrasual onmight shovld hav» 
oeearred to gfcro yon ao nndi tmnblB, which I tmst your osndonr will induce 
yon to eanmae -when: I aasare yon that the nnfortnoate mistake haa arisen 
entiaelf - ont o£ the hacsy and moUipIicily of bosiness. 

" I. am, Sir,, yonr most obedient servant, 

•A. Bnmett, Esq. •* J. Rippoh. 

" 7, Q^Bbv ivb'terrace, ponthsea, near Furtaimuuk 

A moace exiamardinaiy ease is on lecord. A note was traced 
to the foaaeamoL cf a tndesinany. whieli had been pronadDced 
hf the Bflmk inq>ectaFS tor have been £br^. The man would 
not gife it nf, ana was taikan hefose a ma^tEate, charged with 
'^haying^ a aoite in his poasession, well knowing, it to be Ibrged." 
JBEe was committed, to pnaon^ but was afterwards released on 
producing bail. He was not called on to a{^ar agaia ; and^ at 
the expintioa of tw^ve months (haying k^ the note all that 
timeX he bsoogixt sa action a^gaioet the Bank for false im- 
prisomnaitL On the trial the note waa proved to be genuine, 
and the plaintiff was awarded damages of one h^undred pounds. 

It IB an awful fiiet that three hundred and thirty human 
Hyea should haye been aacrifieed in twenty-one years; but 
when we tdate a eircamstance whidi admits the merest pro^ 
babiEty that some-^erea one— of those lives may have heem 
saerifieed in ianocencev. the considecation becomes appidling : 

Some time after the frequency ei the ccime hii, in other 
rsspectfl^ subsided^ there was a sort of bloody assize at Haver- 
fordwefl^^ in Vdies* Several pnsonezs were tried foe forging 
and utkenBg^ and thnrteen were conflicted; chiefly on the 
eiidence ei Mr. Ckristmasy a Bank Inspector, who swore 
poBitiyeiyy in one case, Idiat the do^unent named in the in- 
didanent "waa not am impression from a Sank of England. 
pSate; was not printed on thepimer with the ink or water-mark 
c£ the Bank ; neither was it in the handwriting of the signing 
ckdK." Upon this testionony the pansoner, together with twelve 
participatars in similar crimes, was condemned to be hanged. 

The momiisg after the trial, Mr. Christmas was leaving hia 
lodging in the aasize town, wlien an acquaintance stepped up 
and asked him,, aa a friend, to give hia opinion on a note he 
had that niommg received. It waa a bright day ; Mr. Christ* 
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mas put on his spectacles, and carefully scrutinised the docu- 
ment in a business-like and leisurely manner. He pronounced 
it to be forged. The gentleman, a little chagrined, brought it 
away with him to London. It is not a little singular that he 
happened to know Mr. Burnett, of Portsmouth, whom he acci- 
dentally met, and to whom he showed the same note. Mr. 
Burnett was evidently a proficient judge of Bank-notes. He 
said nothing, but slipping ms hand into one pocket, handed to 
the astonished gentleman full change, and put the note into an- 
other. " It cannot be a good note," exclaimed the latter, " for my 
friend Christmas told me at Haverfordwest that it is a forgery I" 
Mr. Burnett had backed his opinion to the amount of twenty 
shillings, and declined to retract it ; but to make quite sure, 
appealed to Mr. Henry Hase, Abraham Newland's successor, who 
referred the matter to Mr. Christmas's co-inspectors at the Bank 
of England. These gentlemen officially pronounced it to be a 
good note ; yet, upon the evidence of Mr. Christmas (who had 
condemned it) as regards other notes, the thirteen human beings 
at Haverfordwest were trembling at the foot of the gaUows. It 
was promptly and cogently argued that, as Mr. Christmas's judg- 
ment had &iled him in the deliberate examination of one note, 
it might also err as to others, and the convicts were respited. 

Bad notes were occasionally pronounced to be genuine by 
the Bank. Early in January, 1818, a well-dressed woman 
entered the shop of Mr. James Hammond, of Bishopsgate- 
street "Without, and having purchased three pounds' worth oi 
goods, tendered in payment a ten-pound note. There was 
somethiug hesitating and odd in her manner ; and, although 
Mr. Hammond could see nothing the matter with the note, yet 
he was ungaUant enough to suspect that all was not right. He 
hoped she was not in a hurry, for he had no change ; he must 
send to a neighbour for it. He immediately despatched his 
shopman to the most affluent of all his neighoours — ^The Old 
Lady in Threadneedle-street. The delay occasioned the customer 
to remark, " I suppose he is gone to the Bank ?" Mr. Ham- 
mond having answered in the affirmative, engaged his customer 
in conversation, and they freely discussed the current topics of 
the day; till the young man returned with ten one-pound 
Bank of England notes. Mr. Hammond felt a little remorse 
at having suspected his patroness; who departed with her 
purchases with the utmost despatch. She had not been gone 
half an hour before two gentlemen hastened into the shop ; one 
was the Bank derk who had changed the note. He b^ged 
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Mr. Hammond would be good enough to give him another for 
it. ""Why?" asked the puzzled shopkeeper. "Why, sir," 
rephed the distressed clerk, " it is wrged I" Of course his 
request was not complied with. The clerk declared that his 
difflnissal was highly probable ; but Mr. Hammond was in- 
exorable. 

The arguments in favour of death punishments never fail so 
signally as when brought to the test of the scaffold and its effect 
on Bank Poigeries. Although from twenty to thirty persons 
were put to oeath in one year, the gallows was never deprived 
of an equal share of prey during the next. As long; as simu- 
lated notes 'could be passed with ease and detected with dif- 
ficulty, the Old Bailey had no terrors for clever engravers and 
dexterous imitators of the hieroglyphic autographs of the Bank 
of England signers. 

Public alarm at the prevalence of forgeries, and the difficulty 
of knowing them as such, rose to such a height in 1819, that 
a committee was appointed by the G-ovemment to inquire 
into the best means of prevention. One hundred and eighty 
projects were submitted. They mostly consisted of expensive 
and intricate designs. But none were adopted, for the obvious 
reason that ever so indifferent and easily executed an imitation 
of an elaborate note deceives an uneducated eve ; as had been 
abundantly proved in the instance of the Irish " black note.'* 
The Bank of Ik)gland had not been indifferent or idle on the 
subject, for it had spent some hundred thousand pounds in 
projects for inimitable notes. Not long before the Commission 
was appointed, they were on the eve of adopting an ingenious 
and costly mechanism for printing a note so precisely alike on 
both sides as to appear as one impressipn, when one of the 
Bank printers imitated it exactly, by the simple contrivance of 
two plates and a hinge. This may serve as a test of the value 
of the remaining one hundred and seventy-nine other projects. 

Neither the gallows, nor expensive and elaborate works of 
art, having been found effectual in preventing forgery, the true 
expedient for at least lessening the crime was adopted in 
1821 : the issue of small notes was wholly discontinued, and 
sovereigns were brought into circulation. The forger's trade 
was nearly annihilated. Criminal returns inform us that, during 
the nine years after the resTimption of gold currency the num- 
ber of convictions for offences having reference to the Bank of 
England notes were less than one hundred, and the executions 
only eight. This clinches the argument against the efficacy of 
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tbe gaUowB. In 1830 deafh pazdi^miLents were Tepealed fofr fSl 
minor offences ; and, dtliongh the cases of Bnik-note iForgerieB 
vlightly increased for a time, yet there is no reason to saj^ose 
Hhat they KPe greater now than they were between 1821 and 
1830. 

At present Bank forgeries are not numerous. One of the 
latest was that of the twenty-pound note, of which about sixty 
specimens found their way into ihe Baoolk. It was weH executed 
in Belgium by foreigners, and lihe impressionB were passed 
among the Change-agents in yanous towns in Trance and the 
iNethezlandB. The epecuHstion did net succeed ; for the notes 
got into the Bank a little too soon io profit the Behemers 
much. 

The most considerable ifxauds now perpetrated are not for- 
geries; but are done upon the highwayman's plan mentioned 
in our first chapter. To give currency to stolen or loert notes 
-which have been stopped at the Bank (ligrfs of which are sup- 
plied to every baisker in tofwn and country), the numbers and 
dates are firaudulently altered. Some years since, a gentleman, 
w^ho had been reeemng a large flum oi money «t the Bank,i7aB 
robbed of it in ^an omnibus. The notes gradazalb' came in. All 
were altered. On l^e Monday {3rd June) after the last " Derby 
I^," amid the twrniy^fioe thmsand pieces of paper that were 
examined by the Bank Inspectars, there was one note for five 
hundred pounds, dated 12th March, 1848, and numbered 32409, 
whicTi suddenly arrested the inspector's rapid examination of 
4ihe pile. He flenttinised it few a minute, and pronounced it 
** alt^red.^' On the next day, that same note, with a perfect 
one for five hundred pounda, was shown to the writer of this 

faper with an intimation of the foot. He looks at every letter ; 
e traces every line ; follows every flourish : he holds both up 
to the light; he follows the imdulations of the water-mark. 
He confeises that he cannot pronounce decisively; but he 
beHeves, from a slight " goutineBs" in the fine stroke of the 
figure 4, that No. 82409 is the forgery. So indeed it was. 
Yet the Bank Inspector had picked it eut from the hundred 
genuine notes as instantaneou^ as if it had been printed with 
green ink upon card-board. 

This then, O gentlemen forgers and sporting note alterers, 
is the kind of odds which is agaiinfft you ! A minute investiga- 
tion df the note assured us of your exceeding skill and in- 
genui-bjT; but it also conMinced us of the superiority of lihe 
detective ordeal which you have 1jo blind and to pass In thi? 
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instance ycfti had dezterondy put ihe additional markg to th© 
1, in^2i€9, to make it into a 4. To hide the scraping out of 
ihd top or flerif of i^e figure 1— to xiake the angle from wMdi 
•to draw the fine line of the 4— you had artfully inserted inih 
B pea the figures "16?. 16 " as if that sum had been received 
fiom a person bearing a name that you had written above. Tou 
iad with extraordinary neatness cut out the "6** from 1846, 
and filled up the hole with an 8 abstracted from some note of 
lesBer value. You had fitted it with remarkable precfeion ; 
^<mly you liad not igot the 8 quite ivpri^t ^enough to pass the 
'Shfewd glance of the Bank Inspector. 

We Iwlve Been a one^pound note made up ©f refuse pieces of 
a hundred xyther Bank-notes, and pasted on a piece of paper 
^(like a note thart; had been accidenttaUy torn), so as Ik) present 
an entire and passable whole. 

To alter witn a pen a 1 into a 4 is an -eai^ task — ^to cut out 
lihe numeral from ^e.d€fie in one note and insert it iirto another, 
needs only a %to in paper-cutting ; but to change the special 
number by wfiich *each note is -dwlanguished, is a feat only 
second in imposaibiEly to trumping every court-card of every 
suit «x times Trmrmig in a rubber dTw^ist. Yet we have seen 
ti note BO cleverly altered by this 'expedient, that it was actually 
pmd hy the Bank cashiers. If the reader will take a Bank-note 
otft of his purse, and examiQe its " number,^' he will at once 
appreciate ^ne 'combinaition of chances required to find, on any 
trther note, imy other figure that sbaJl displace any one of the 
numeralB so us to avoid detection. The number of every 
Bank-note is printed twice on one line — ^first, on the word " I 
promifle,*' secondly, on the words, ** or bearer." Scanetimes the 
nguores ^Ofea^ the whole of those woopds ; sometimes th^ only 
|iflray obscure them. No. 99066 now lies before us. Suppose 
w© wifllied to substitute the " 0" o£ ^another note for the first 
'^S'' of the one now under our eye ; we flee that tbe " 9" <50vers 
a little bit of the ** P," and intersects in three places the "t," 
in" Promise." Now, to give this alteration the smallest chance, 
we mnst look through hundreds of oth^ notes till we find an 
** 0" which not only covers a part of the " P" and intersects 
the ^ r" in three places, but in precisely Hhe iame places as the 
"9" on our note does ; else the strdkes erf those letters would 
not meet when the ^' 0" was let in, aiid iostant detection would 
ensue. But even then the job would only be half done. The 
second initial " 9" stands upon the " or" in " or bearer," and 
we should have to investigate several hundred more notes to 
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find an '^ 0** that intersected that little word exactly in the 
same manner, and then let it in with such mathematical nicety, 
that not the hundredth part of a hair's breadth of the trans- 
ferred paper should fail to range with the word " bearer," and 
the rest of the letters and figures on the altered note ; to say 
nothing of hiding the joins in the paper. This is the triumph 
of ambidexterity ; it is a species of patchwork far beyond the 
most sublime achievements of " Old ratch" himself. 

Time has proved that the steady perseverance of the Bank 
in gradually improving its original note — and thus preserving 
those most essential qualities, simplicity and uniformity — has 
been a better preventive to forgery than any one of the hun- 
dreds of plans, pictures, engine-turnings, chemicals, and colours, 
which have been forced upon the Directors' notice. Whole-note 
forgery is nearly extinct. 

The lives of Eminent Porgers need only wait for a single 
addendum. Only one man is left who can claim superiority 
over Mathison or Old Patch, and that gentleman was, unfortu- 
nately for the Bank of England, bom too late, to trip up their 
heels. He can do everything "Kth a note that the patchers, and 
alterers, and simulators, can do, and a great deal more. Mimsy 
as a Bank note is to a proverb, he can split it into three perfect 
continuous, fiat, and even leaves. He has forged more tl^n one 
design sent into the Bank as an infallible preventive to forgery. 
You may, if you like, lend him a hundred-pound note : he will 
undertake to discharge every trace of ink from it, and return 
it to you perfectly uninjured and a perfect blank. We are not 
quite sure, if you were to bum a Bank-note and hand him 
the black cinders, that he would not bleach it, and join it, and 
conjure it back again into a very good-looking, payable piece 
of currency. But we a/re sure of the tmth of the following 
story, which we have from our friend the transcendent forger 
referred to ; and who is no other than the chief of the Engrav- 
ing and Engineering department of the Bank of England :* 

Some years ago — ^in the days of the thirty-shilling notes — a 
certain Irishman saved up the sum of eighty-seven pounds 
ten, in notes of the Bank of Ireland. As a sure means of 
securing this valuable property, he put it in the foot of an old 
stocking, and buried it in his garden, where bank note pajper 

* Mr. Oldham, who unhappily died not long after this narrative was first 
published. 
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couldn't fail to keep dry, and to come out, when wanted, in 
the best preservation. 

After leaving his treasure in this excellent place of deposit 
for some months, it occurred to the depositor to take a look at 
it, and see how it was getting on. He found the stocking-foot 
apparently full of the fragments of mildew and broken mush- 
rooms. iSo other shadow of a shade of eighty-seven pounds ten. 

In the midst of his despair, the man had the sense not to 
disturb the ashes of his property. He took the stocking-foot in 
his hand, posted off to the Bank in Dublin, entered it one morn- 
ing as soon as it was opened, and, staring at the clerk with a 
most extraordinary absence of all expression in his face, said : • 

" Ah, look at that, sir ! Can ye do anything for me ?*' 

"What do you call this ?" said the clerk. 

" Eighty-sivin pound tin, praise the Lord, as I'm a sinner ! 
Ohone ! There was a twinty as was paid to me by Mr. Phalim 
O'Dowd, sir, and a tin as was changed by Pat Eeilly, and a 
five as was owen by Tim; and Ted Connor, ses he to ould 
Phillips " 

" Well ! Never mind old Phillips. You have done it, my 
friend !" 

" Oh Lord, sir, and it's done it I have, most com-plate ! Oh, 
good luck to you, sir, can you do nothing for me ?" 

" I don't know what's to be done with such a mess as this. 
TeU. me, first of all, what you put in the stocking, you unfor- 
tunate blunderer ?" 

" Oh yes, sir, and tell you true as if it was the last word I 
had to spake entirely, and the Lord be good to you, and Ted 
Connor ses he to ould Phillips, regarden the five as was owen 
by Tim, and not includen of the tin which was changed by Pat 
Eeilly " 

" You didn't put Pat EeiQy or ould PhilHps into the stock- 
ing, did you ?" 

" Is it Pat or ould Phillips as was ever the valy of eighty- 
sivin pound tin, lost and gone, and includen the five as was 
owen by Tim, and Ted Connor ^" 

" Then tell me what you did put in the stocking, and let me 
take it down. And then hold your tongue, if you can, and go 
your way,- and come back to-morrow." 

The particulars of the notes were taken, without any re- 
ference to ould Phillips : who could not, however, by any means, 
be kept out of the story ; and the man departed. When he was 
gone, the stocking-foot was shown to the Chief Engraver of the 
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notes, who said that if anybody could settle the business, his 
son could. And He proposed that the particulars of the notes 
should not be communicated to his son, who was then employed 
in his department of the bank, but should be put away under 
lock and key ; and that if his son's ingenuity should enable him 
to diseorer from these ashes what notes had reaQy been put in 
the stocking, and the two lists should tally, the man should be 
paid the lost amount. To this prudent proposal the Bank of 
Ireland readily assented ; being extremely anxious that the man 
should not bea loser ; but, of course, deeming it essential to be 
protected from imposition. 

• The son readily undertook the deHcate commission proposed 
to him. He detached the fragments from the stocking with 
the utmost care, on the fine point of a penknife ; laid the whole 
gently in a basin of warm water ; and presently saw them, to 
his delight, begin to unfold and expand like flowers. By-and- 
by, he began to "tease them" with rery light toudies of a 
camers-hair pencil, and so, by Ettle and little, and hj the moat 
delicate use of the warm water, the camel' s-hair pencil, and the 
penknife, got the various morsels separate before him, and 
began to piece them together. The first piece laid down was 
faintly recognisable by a practised eye as a bit of the left-hand 
bottom comer of a twerify-pound note ; then came a bit of a 
five ; then of a ten ; then more bits of a twenty; then more bits 
of a five and ten ; then, another left-hand bottom comer of a 
twenty — so there were two twenties ! — and so on, until, to the 
admiration and astonishment of the whole bank, he noted down 
the exact amount deposited in the stocking, and the exact notes 
of which it had been composed. Upon this — as he wished to 
see and divert himself with the man on his return — ^he pro- 
vided himself with a bundle of corresponding new, clean, rustling 
notes, and awaited his arrival. 

He came exactly as before, with the same blank staring fiiee, 
and the same inquiry, " Can you do anything for me, sir?" 

" Well," said our friend, " I don't know. Maybe I can do 
something. But I have taken a great deal of pains, and lost a 
great dead of time, and I want to know what you mean to give 
me !" 

" Is it give, sir ? Thin, is there anything I wouldn't give 
for my eighty-sivin pound tin, sir ; and it's murdered I am by 
ould Phfllips." 

" Never mind him : there were two twenties, were there 
not?" 
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" Oh, holy mother, sir, there was ! Two most illigant 
twenties ! and Ted Connor — and Phalim — which Eeilly— " 

He faltiered and stopped, as our friend, with much ostenta- 
tious rustling of the crisp paper, produced a new twenty, and 
then the other twenty, and then a ten, and then a five, and so 
forth. Meanwhile, the man, occasionally murmuring an excla- 
mation of surprise, or a protestation of gratitude, but gradually 
becoming vague and remote in the latter as the notes reap- 
peared, looked on, staring, evidently inclined to believe that 
they were the real lost notes, xeproouced in that state by some 
chemical process. At last they were all told out, and in his 
pocket, and lie still stood staring and muttmog, " Oh, holy 
mother, oBtty to think of it ! Sir, it*s bound to you for ever 
that 1 am !"^ — but more vaguely and remotely now than before. 

" Well," said our friend, " what do you propose to gife me 
for this?" 

Afber staring and rubbing his ehin for some time longer, he 
relied with the unexpected question : 

"DoyouKkebaeoBr 

" Very much," said our friend. 

" Thin it's a side as I'll bring your honour to-morrow morning, 
and a bu(^efc of new nulk — and ould Phillips " 

*^ Come," said our friend, glancing at a notable shillelagh the 
man had under his arm, " let me undeceive you. I don't want 
anything of you, and I am very glad you have got your money 
back. Eut I suppose you'd stand by me, now, if I wanted a 
boy to help me in any little skirmish ?" 

They were standing by a window on the top story of the 
Bank, commanding a eourt-yard, where a sentry was on duty. 
To our friend's amazem^it, the man dashed out of the room 
without speaking one word, suddenly appeared in the court- 
yard, p^ormed a war-dance round thk ast^ushed soldier — ^who 
was a modest young recruit — made the shillelagh flutter, like 
a wooden butterfr^, round his musket, round his bayonet, round 
his head, round his body, round his arms, inside and outside his 
legs, advanced and retired, rattled it all round him like a fire- 
work, looked up at the window, cried out with a high leap in 
the air, " Whooroo ! Thry me !" — vanished — ^and never was 
beheld at the Bank again from that time forth. 
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XIII. 

A STJBTJEBA^ BOMANCE. 
V December 14, 1850. 

"When I became incumbent of the parochial district of St. 
Barnabas, Copenhagen-lanes, I lodged in Peppermint-place. 
Peppermint-pkce was then creeping its wajr into the fields, 
with the apparent determination not to stop till it had reached 
Highgate. The march of brick and mortar had pushed on two 
ranks of houses, in all conditions, from snug finish, to cheerless 
rooflessness. I went to take rooms in number one, on a driz- 
zling afternoon. My landlord assured me, while extending his 
arm out of a back window over a landscape in the last stage of 
damp decay, that the situation was "uncommon cheerful." 
It displayed a few dismantled garden allotments ; a superan- 
nuated summer-house despondently lying against a deserted 
pigsty ; bunches of drooping hollyhocks broken down hy the 
weight of their misfortunes ; patches of cabbages and other 
greens sicklied o'er with the pale cast of lime ; and tulips 
struggled up out of beds, between brick-bats, in agonies of 
strangulation. This uncommonly cheerful situation was finished 
by a background of damp and ragged hedge ; the next mouthful 
of the green and patient Country to be swallowed by the dense, 
insatiate Town. 

The chief attraction from my sitting-room in front of the 
house was a clayey slough, in which a succession of brick-carts 
was continually stuck during all the working hours of the day ; 
yet the boundary to this prospect was far from uninviting. 
Several of the opposite houses were finished and inhabited. 
The neatest and prettiest of them was that immediately facing 
my room. If window-curtains were ever made, of woven snow, 
that must have been the material of those at the first-floor win- 
dow of the modest habitation. There was so much taste in 
the disposition of the crocuses and snowdrops in the window- 
sill ; such pleasure taken in concealing the wires of the bird- 
cage in branches of geranium and intertwined primroses, that I 
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was reminded of one of those charming little cottage windows 
which belong to a Erench landscape. Kor was this impression 
weakened when I occasionally espied — but very seldom — be- 
tween the rows of bobfringe that dangled merrily from the 
curtains, the face of a lovely brunette, framed in bandeaux of 
jet hair, and illuminated by a pair of piercing black eyes. 

"What busy eyes they were ! Though I seldom saw them, I 
coTdd see what they were doing all day long ; for, although every- 
thing being dark, but the curtains, as if to correspond to them 
(their owner was in mourniug), I could observe how the little 
ikdy in black employed herself behind the film of white muslin. 
She was incessantly bending over a frame, and I could guess, 
from the motion of the arm nearest the window, that she embroi- 
dered, or did something of that sort, all day long. I^ow and 
then the hand appeared to move higher than the frame, and I 
Bnpposed, from the angle of the elbow, that she was pressing 
it against her over-wrought eyes. Poor girl I No wonder u 
they ached ; for, from morning till evening, every day, except 
Sundays, during all that cold and cheerless spring, she was to 
be seen busily at work. Except on Sunday mornings — I 
suppose to go to church — she never went abroad ; and no other 
living soul was ever observed in her room. 

In the course of months, my observations of the captivating 
SiLHOTJBTTE — SO I had nicknamed the little black profile 
— ^were more frequent than polite. The little gauze of mystery 
which half-veiled her, piqued my curiosity ; and I could 
safely indulge in it, as my draperies were much less aerial 
than hers. Though the east wind blew with continued inten- 
sity, and it was quite an effort to leave one's fireside, she was 
never, during daylight, away from her window. Sometimes I 
could distinguish that she paused, leant her head on her hand, 
and gazed earnestly directly under where I sat. Then, as if 
suddenly caught in the act, she would turn like lightning to 
her frame, and the little bkck arm would move up and down 
with greater rapidity. There was a curious coincidence con- 
nected with these fits of abstraction and starts of work : they 
happened inversely to the proceedings of my clever young land- 
lord below (inlayer, carver, and cabinet-maker) ; for, during 
the moments of my Silhouette's fascination, his saw, his chisel, 
his plane, or hammer were in full and noisy operation ; and it 
was exactly at the instant that either of these tools was laid 
down and the sound ceased, that my little lady resumed her 
W(Hrk« I was convinced one morning that this coincidence was 
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no mere fancy. Friend Bevil was making sliarp, short, lively 
gtrokes with his plane. The damsel opposite tracing an em- 
broideij pattern against the glass. The tracing goes on well 
enough for a while ; but, presently, the left hand is lifted to the 
little head, the tip of the elbow rests against the window-frame, 
the tracing no longer hangs against the glass by the ^Knnt of 
the pencil, and the black eyes ^our their rays straight into the 
window below me. The shavings are stiU being turned off 
merrily ; but, hark ! — ^the plane suddenly stops ! — ^and see ! the 
piquant little artist has vanished from the window. Presently 
the planing is continued with a slow and pensive legnlarziy 
that makes me feel quite low-spirited. 

Although mine was a pastoral as well as an ecclesiastical 
charge of the St. Barnabas district, and I was bound to 
watch over mj flock, yet it may be said that sudi close scru- 
tiny of my neighbours as that which I have conifessed to, was 
scarcely mgnified ; but it must be remembered that what I have 
here brought together in a short space was spread over several 
months. The arduous duties of a new district did not admit of 
much idle window gazing. My church was only a temporary 
one, and I made it my business to call, in succession, on my pa- 
rishioners ; not only to make myself personally acquainted with 
each, but to invite them all to worship. I began this mission 
at home ; for, although my landlord's mother was a regular at- 
tendant at church, the son never once made his appearance 
within its walls. 

Old Mrs. Beyil was a large lady of painfully tinrid tempera- 
ment, whose existence was passed in one of the sunken kitchener 
and whose mission on earth was apparently to cook glue for 
the shop, vouchsafing any of the time to be spared between the 
steaming of the pots, in attendance upon me. One Saturday 
morning I expressed my regret to her that so excellent and 
industrious a son should appear to be negligent to Ms Sabbath 
duties. 

" He isn't !" said Mrs. Bevil, sidling towards the door, 
and feeling, with a hand outstretched behind her, for the 
handle. 

I should mention that Mrs. Bevil was so much "put out" 
when spoken to by any one above her in station, that, when you 
showed symptoms of engaging her in talk, she winced and made 
artful efforts to escape. 

" What church does he go to P' 
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"Fr^ieh Protestant, sir." 

^ Indeed ! then he is conyersant with the French language ?" 

lAxs, Be^ had by this time found the door-knob, and had 
turned it. Her eonfusion was so great, that her &ce-— never 
Y&j pale — ^glowed like a lire coal. 

"Of course," I repeated, "as your son attends a Prench 
pkbce of worship, he understands Prench ?" 

In the midst of her bewilderment Mrs. Bevil stammered, 

** Yes, sip — French polishing." 

I then asked, perhaps rather too abruptly (for I tried to help 
laughing), if she. knew anything of the mysterious young wo- 
man opposite ? 

Mrs. Bevil curtseyed herself backwards into the opening of 
i^ door, and haying felt that retreat was practicable, she said, 
" Please, sir ; no, sir ; " and yanished with the rapidity of a 
large mouse let out of a cage. 

It was not difficult to guess why young Beyil preferred the 
J^nch churcli to my own. I had neyer doubted that the charm- 
ing ^nbroideress opposite was a fcMreigner. She worshipped in 
a language she understood best; and her admirer — more in 
obedience to his silent passion than his spiritual professions-^ 
Ic^wed h^ thither k> worship her. On expatiating to him one 
day, howerer, on the sinfulness of Sabbath-breaking, he partially 
disarmed me by owning that he had been assiduously learning 
f^rench in order to understand, and join in the service. I made 
not the slightest allusion to the Silhouette 9 for I saw, from 
his nervous and blushing manner, it was too deep an afiGair 
with him to be lightly touched. I ascertained that, although 
he saw his adored daily, and followed her weekly to church, he 
had never had courage to speak to her, nor to address her in 
any way whatever. 

My interest in this case deepened daily. I pitied young 
BeviL Supposing, afber he had proceeded to the extremity 
of avowed court^p, his idol should prove a wicked little 
French coquette, and jilt himp Such a presentiment did not 
want foimdation. Although the dimmer had arrived — and 
warmer, more congenial weather I never remember — ^the Sil- 
houette disappeared entirely from behind the fairy curtains. 
During aU the cold weather, when she must have shivered while 
sittiBg there, she was never absent ; but now, when the window 
is the only endurable part of a room, she is utterly invisible. 
Is she skilfully manceuvring Love's sensitive telegraph, con- 
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ficious that she has secured her victim; and now, after the 
manner of finished coquettes, she leaves him to the throes 
of despair. Or, does she douht the truth and ardency of his 
love, as expressed by his silent watchings of her window, and 
by his regular church-goings ; and does she disappear from his 
longing, loving looks to lure him quickly to the overt act — a 
verbal declaration ? K the latter, her tactics will fail. Young 
Bevil's passion is not a mere flash of romance ; it is earnest and 
practical. He does not stand idly gazing, and sighing, and 
hoping, and despairing. The more he loves the harder he works. 
Until he has placed himself in a position to speak to her witL 
confidence as to the fixture, he will be silent. 

Here I am probably asked, how could I know all this ? I 
answer; — from substantial evidence. "When one sees a man run- 
ning a* race, it is certain that there is, far or near, a goal. 
Young Bevil raced manfully, and the winning-post he kept in 
view was matrimony. Early and late his tools were in use. 
"When I first took his lodgings, they were scantily fundshed; 
but the rooms were rapidly filling ; evidently not for my use 
and pleasure. The capacious tea-caddy, curiously inlaid and 
splendidly mounted, did not signify much to me ; neither was 
I ever likely to require the Gothic work-table that I found 
one evening slid, as if by accident, into a recess ; and to what 
earthly use could a bachelor in lodgings put that frame on 
swivels, studded all round with cribbage-pegs ? Every addi- 
tion to the apartments was of the feminine gender. I looked 
upon these novelties as so many notices to quit ; for I did 
not doubt that the rooms were being quietly prepared for a 
cherished occupant. This supposition was confirmed, when, 
curiosity prompting me to examine the work-table, I saw, 
exquisitely inlaid in cypher on the inside of the lid, the word 
"Manette." 

All this while, the Silhouette remained obstinately invisible. 
Eor a few Sundays she continued to go to church ; but, so 
thickly veiled, that a sight of her face was impossible. Still he 
followed; but refrained from speaking. The time had not 
come. He would not offer his rough but honest hand while 
yet without a home to which it could lead her. 

Poor Bevil had soon to live on not only in silent, but in 
sightless, despair ; the little black profile ceased to appear not 
only behind her snowy transparencies, but bodily on Sundays. 
Erom this time Bevil's intelligent, but sad and thoughtful features 
struck me with pity. I could not but see during my daily gossip 
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with him in passing through the shop, that he was staking his 
very existence on a cast, which might turn up a deadly blank. 

On one occasion, my hopes Tevived for him. It was towards 
the close of a lovely summer's day. The whiteness of the 
gossamer curtains made them dazzle in the sun. The figure 
in black approached; and, after a hesitating interval, ap- 
peared in distinct outline close behind the gauze. All this 
while, the sharp cuts of Bevil's chisel were audible in busy suc- 
cession under me. The Silhouette's eyes only, appeared just 
above the short curtain, darting a long, devouring gaze upon 
the toiler : they were red. The chisel goes on chipping away, 
without one intermission. I would give a quarter's stipend if 
Bevil would only be idle for a second, and look up ; for, as the 
gazer strains her eyes upon him, tears pour out of them, and 
Bparkle in the sun like falling diamonds. Presently she dis- 
appears. With this anguish, whatever its immediate cause, I 
felt certain that Bevil was connected. 

" Surely this mystery is not impenetrable. I will unravel 
it." Accordingly, next morning I took our opposite neighbours 
out of the regular order of my visits, called, and questioned the 
woman who rented the house. I learnt that the girl's name 
Vfos Manette. She was an orphan : her father, a French teacher, 
had died recently in an hospital. Her embroidery was fetched 
and carried to and from the warehouse by my informant's hus- 
band. Her industry was extraordinary, and she earned a com- 
fortable subsistence. Lately, she had been HI ; something that 
had altered her face ; for she had taken to concealing it. I 
asked to see her ; but was told she admitted no person what- 
ever into her room. 

My inquiries, therefore, darkened rather than cleared up the 
mystery. As I left the house, I observed that my landlord had 
been watching. He looked wistfully into my face as I passed 
him on the door-step, and I answered his appeal by desiring 
him to follow me to my room. 

A short conversation proved that all my observations and 
deductions had been correctly made. He owned everything. 
It was painful to see a fine, muscular, handsome man, suffused 
with the shame — ^honest shame though it was — ^trembling with 
the weakness we only expect in young and tender girls. I 
reasoned with him. I showed him the full risk he ran in nur- 
turing 80 perfect an ideal out of a mere image. I pointed out 
the uselessness of his self-imposed penance. She might be 
all he thought her ; she might be eveiything the reverse. How 
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could he know without some acquaintanceship ? It would be 
madness to give lashly a pledge of matrimony withont some 
probation. 

In the end he promised to try and see Manette the following 
day; and, descending to his shop, worked awaj harder than 
ever. 

Even now I see Bevil as, next morning, he stands at the door 
opposite. His lips quiver ; but his brow expresses a firm but 
anxious purpose. The woman who admits him teUs him some- 
thing which surprises and disappoints him. Manette, for the 
first time for a month, has gone out. — ^The next day was Sun- 
day, and the lover abstain^ from intruding himself. On the 
Monday he had as little success. In the evening he consulted 
me as to what he had better do. Should he write ? 

I advised him by no means to commit himself in that way ; 
and offered, if he would wait^ to use the influence of my 
cloth to obtain an interview for him. When the mcMming 
came, Bevil desired to accompany me. He would, he said, go 
himself; but would feel comforted and fortified by my presence. 

Accordingly we sallied forth across the road at noon the next 
moming. I would not wait to hear the answer of the landlady ; 
but, pushing by the driver of a spring-cart that had just stopped 
at the house, went straight up to Mauette's door. Bevil followed. 
I knocked, ^o answer. ^N'ot a sound within. I knocked again, 
and quietl]^ called her by name. Utter silence. I then tried 
the aoor ; it yielded, ana we entered. 

The picture of neatness and prettiness which I had drawn as 
existing behind the dainty TniMihTi curtains was not realised. It 
was reversed. The room was in the greatest confusk>n, aad was 
untenanted. ^^ Why you see, sir," said iJie woman of tbe house 
who had ushered the carter lup behind us, ^ Madunselle went 
away the first thing yesterday moming. She was so weak, that 
she could hardly get into the cab as took her away. She sold 
her bits of things to the broker (you'll have to get the sofa-bed 
out o' window, Mr. Bracket), and never give us no notice in a 
regular way (now mind the walls witii them saucepans !), least- 
ways not a week's ; but my husband never went lor to charge 
her, po<»r thing, for she was so very petickler : she paid as 
punctual as the Monday moming cum." 

" Has she left her present address ?" I asked. 

" O dear no, quit contra-ry. Says she to me, says she— 
leastways as well as I could understand her Erench brogue 
and fihe had her han'kercher a kivering of her &ce — Mrs. 
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Blinkixison," says she, ''dan%"Ba7B she, '^asiswer no questicms 
as may be asked about me. I am a going," says she, ^ to where 
I hope nobody may find me out." And then she pulled the 
street door to, and I never see no more of her — and never 
dnlL" 

I looked «t BeviL He gazed round the rocm slowly, 
vacantly. The bird was lying at the bottom of its cage— dead. 
The flowers, no ionger t^ded, wexe drooping. He stretched 
foitk fak trembling haud, nnd plucked a geranium. He then 
tamed, and, inthout speaking, descended the stairs. With un- 
steady gait he entered his own house. 

For more than a week I missed the sounds ipom below. 
Sevil had shut iuraself up in bis bedrocHU. His mother now, 
instead of tending him with glue-pots, was constantly on the 
stairs with broHis, and coffee, and tea, and other sloppy suste- 
naiK^e ; but he^ son would partake of them but veay sparingly. 
I deteracined to rouse him, and advised that, as he would not or 
could not work, an active search afber the lost damsel was 
better than stolid, inactive grie£ This did rouse him, and he 
followed my advice. 

Weary days and weary weeks were spent in the search. The 
cnmiing Silhouette eluded him like an Ombre Ckmowe. Bevil 
fir^ addressed hamseilf to the idftop for which Manette had 
worked. The master of it said that he never saw Manette but 
once, and :&en she came with specimens of her embroideiy, to 
get work. It was so good that he had employed her ever since, 
and was both surprised and chagrined at her sudden desertion. 
He had, -dirough her landlord, offered her a good salary to work 
at Ma house, and had hoped she would have accepted it. Her 
stzsnge disappearance was therofore the more unaccountable. 

The clergyman of the French church, when Bevil sought him, 
waaas sazflinsed as her lover, at Maaiette's absence from service 
and coonmunion. In the latter he said she was a regular and 
deeply impressed partaloer. He could give no information. 
Neither could the oflBcers of the hospital, where the girl's 
&&er had died in the winter, give him conifort. 

** 33aeie is nothing for it," I told him one day, ''but time 
and work." 

Bevil did, after a time, resume his work ; but his tools were 
taken up and laid down with a slow, intermittent apathy, which 
showed that the heart imd ihe hands did not go together. 

Work, on ihe contrary, grew so fast on my hands, l^iat I 
hardly bad time &r sleep. My successor to the curacy I had 
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lefb in Soutbwark was taken ill, and, besides my own duty, I 
' had volunteered to do a part of his. This occasionally con- 
sisted in administering consolation and prayer to the inmates of 
one of the Borough hospitals. 

During one of my visits to the female ward, I was attracted 
by a few words which fell from the clinical lecturer who was 
addressing a knot of piyils standing at the bed on a case ot 
tumour of the face. He had, in fact (warming with his sub- 
ject), glided from details of the operation which had been per- 
formed and of the after-treatment, to an involuntary allusion 
on the beauty of the patient, which the consequences of the 
disease and its remedy tended to impair. I got a peep at the 
damsel between the shoulders of a couple of medical students, 
and saw just above the bedclothes (which were held up 
with extreme care to conceal the lower part of the face) a pair 
of familiar black eyes. They quite thrilled through me. The 
students were dismissed ; and I overheard a sweet voice ask 
something of the surgeon. 

" Don't let it trouble you for one instant," said Mr. Pleam, 
as he left the bedside ; " it will hardly be visible, and, in a 
week, you will be as well — and almost as pretty — as ever." 

I looked again. Those piercing black eyes met mine point- 
blank. The Sttle head was instantly concealed under the bed- 
clothes. 

But that was enough. I felt convinced that Manette was 
found. 

About a month from that date there was loy at No. 1, 
Peppermint-place. It is November : on one side of my fire- 
place sit Bevil and Manette. Old Mrs. Bevil has gradually 
pushed her chair back to the window ; and, bit by bit, has 
nibbled, in her nervous hand, folds of the curtain, until she is 
completely hidden behind it in that comfortable obscurity in 
which she alone delights. They had assembled to hear a lec- 
ture from me. 

" Personal vanity," I began, with all the solemnity to be in- 
voked in the presence of a pair of eyes, which sparkled so brightly 
with joy, that it seemed impossible for their mistress to school 
and temper them to the occasionT— " the vanity of mere personal 
comeliness had nearly wrecked the happiness of both of you. 
Because you, Manette, were afflicted with a disease that dis- 
torted, for a time, that which you seemed to cherish more than 
your worldly welfare — ^your beauty — ^you sold your worldly 
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goods and deserted your home and means of subsistence, rather 
than the deformity should be seen by one whom you secretly 
loYed. Had you no confidence in the attractions which never 
fade, that you depended solely upon those which, despite all 
your efforts, will assuredly pass away ?" 

" -^on," said Manette, lifting her eyelids with a sort of timid 
courage. "He love me only for my face — ^he 'ad nevare 
spoken. When he saw and loved my face, it was comme ilfaut, 
ijhy lien ! if he 'ad seen my face when it was horrib' disfigure, 
would he not have hate me ? Oi*t." 

The end of this, like that of most other romances, was marriage. 
"With marriage, as is well known, all mysteries vanish. Ma- 
nette's story was this : Her father was a political refugee from 
the storm of 1848 ; he had been a staunch Orleanist Deputy in 
the Trench Chamber, and had to fly, with his daughter, for his 
life. In England he taught his native tongue as a means of 
livelihood, till overtaken by illness. Then Manette practised 
an accomplishment she was proficient in with so much success, 
that she supported her father till his death. She knew the 
time would come when the family property they possessed near 
Bordeaux would be restored, and she did not wish to let her 
situation be known ; hence, she kept herself a recluse till her 
terrible sufferings and disappointment drove her to the hospital. 

I was not allowed the honour of officiating : the minister of 
the Prench Protestant Chapel having been preferred. Of 
course I was obliged to remove to another lodging. 

Passing the shop the other day, I was surprised to find 
another name over the door. The owner of it told me that Mr. 
Bevil had gone to live in Prance, in order to superintend his 
wife's estate on the Graronne. It appeared, then, that my 
piquant Silhouette had regained her patrimony. The next 
noliday I get I shall certainly pay her and her husband a visit. 
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XIV. 

EAILWAT WAITS AKD STBATS. 
December 28, 1850. 

GE5TLEMSK who Will look out o£ the windows of railway 
carriages to see *' what's the matter/' aad get their hats blown 
off and lefb behind at the rate of filftj miles an hour ; third-class 
young Ladies who will hold parasols oyer their complesdons on 
windy days, and let them go ballooning down the line at hurri- 
cane pace ; Dandies who won't look after their own luggage, 
but leave eyerything to " those fellows,'*^ the porters, and so 
lose it ; Wires who will terminate their journeys at the ter- 
minus in their husband's arms^ regardless of their " trifles from 
Tunbridge" packed up in pretty buckets ; Commercial Trayellers 
who forget their samples ; Young €knts who rush away with- 
out their canes, and Old Grents who fuss off without their 
pocket pistols ; Aunts who leaye behind their umbrellas ; Nieces 
obliyious of their pattens ; — in short, everybodj who misses, or 
forgets, or leayes bdiind, or mislays anything on a railway, may 
consider it nearly as safe as if they had not been stupid, or care- 
less, or in too great a hurry, or forgetful ; — ^and haye a much 
better chance of finding it than if they had lost it at home. 

To the terminus of most railways is attached what the French 
would call an adminMtration or service, consisting of a ware- 
house and staff of clearks and port^s, for the deposit and re- 
storation of the lost or left oiehind* These, for Variety and 
value, would put to shame the dazzling and heterogeneous 
treasures of Don Eolando's Cave. Inspecting one of these 
offices some time since, the writer had occasion to describe the 
scene in the following terms : 

A visit to this depository would repay a philosopher. He 
might readily guess at the owners from the articles — ^they are 
so thoroughly characteristic. Some of the single articles are in 
themselves idiosyncrasies ; whilst many of the bundles tie up 
unwritten histories, and journals of travel. There was one 
which we had the curiosity to inspect, that belonged, there can 
be not the smallest doubt, to a courier or a valet. It was formed 
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by ft Bilk handkerchief tied by the comers, in one of the ends of 
whidi were secured about sizpennptDrth of Italian halfpence. 
Its eonrteirts prored to be pretty nearly as follows : A pair of 
hah^bruidies ; a chart acnd tariff of fares of the Austrian Lloyd's 
Steam-Boats Company; a small jar of preserved meat beside a 
pot of beards-grease, to giye it a flayour ; a playbill of the San 
Scala Theatre, where the owner had, it would seem, the pleasure 
of hearing Donizetti's new opera of " La Eegna del Q-olconda j" 
a ease of toothpicks, a Prussian bill for post-horses, a comb, a 
half-mbhled pipe of maccaroni, and a screw of tobacco, the 
saTour of wb^^h imparted the predominating smell to the entire 
bundle. 

Prom this pleasing amalgamation, an experienced tourist 
might hare iraiced a complete carte d% voyage. It presented a 
map of the owner's route, which began m an English perfumer's 
shop— for the hair-brushes and bear's-grease were of British 
mamzfaeture — ^was continued through Italy to the ofGice of the 
Austrian Lloyd^s in Yienna, and back to the Dover terminus 
by war of Prussia. 

£eft>re we pry into the next parcel, we must make an apology 
for breaking the sacred confidence of a lady's basket ; but 
the breach was irresistible. There it stood, a straw-bonnet- 
like receptacle bound with red leather, having a close-shut- 
ting flap and no button — ^which is our apology. "Within we 
found a pair of ladies* shoes, the neat coveriug of as pretty a 
foot as ever stepped out of a carriage — railway or family — 
wrapped up in a quarto leaf of a popular religious periodical. 
Beside i^em lay, horresco referens ! a pint bottle, which emitted 
an odour nether of Eose-water, nor of Eau-de-Cologne, but of 
very exceDent Geneva. Could there have been, however, any 
doubt as to the nature of the spirit, it would have been cleared 
up at the bottom of the basket, where there lay a wine-glass 
without a foot. On whom shall we fix the ovmership of this 
treasure ? Shall it be a muddling duenna, entrusted with her 
lovely mistress's shoes, or — a more probable conjecture — a 
" senons" lady slightly addicted to gin ? 

Our old firiend, Mrs. Gamp, was as plain on one of the 
shelves as if she stood before us. She was personified by a 
cotton umbrella, with a tremendous horn-head, and a pair of 
patteDS as tall and as clumsy as Dutch horse-shoes. Beside 
these was stretched at full length a well-folded, well-brushed, 
precise-looking silk umbrella, very seedy at the edges, with a 
dingy ivory knob, the property, we infer, of an elderly bachelor 
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of limited income. Slim umbrellas, of foreign extraction, 
in polished leather cases, stood beside family concemsh which 
would answer for pic-nic tents, having convenient wires to hang 
up the ladies' bonnets. There were some with comic handles 
carved to resemble Punch and Tim Bobbin, ffrimljr contrasting 
with ivory Death's-heads. The umbrella shelf, m short, is a 
collection of silk, gingham, and whalebone characters, as pal- 
pable as those of Theophrastus or La Bruyere. 

Commend us, however, to the hat-shelf; for nothing can 
exceed the heterogeneous jumble of rank, station, character, 
and indicative morality which that conglomeration presents. 
Here, a dissipated-looking four-and-nine leans its battered 
side against the prim shovel of a church dignitary ; there, a 
highly-polished Parisian silk hat is smashed under the weight 
of a carter's slouch. On one side, the torn brim of a broad 
straw strays into the open crown of a bran new beaver. 
Some bear the crushing marks of the wheels of a luggage-train, 
or the impression of the moistened clay of an embankment ^ 
others are neat, trimly brushed, and show how carefully they 
have been hung up in the first-class carriage while the owner 
inducted his caput into a Templar or foraging cap, and how he 
carelessly left it behind. Boys' and men's, quakers' and soldiers', 
carters' and lords', clergymen's and sporting-men's are all ranged 
side by side, or thrown together higgledy-piggledy, topsy-turvy, 
in such a confusion that, should an applicant endeavour to com- 
ply with the clerk's suggestion to " Choose your own, sir," he 
would be in very great danger of committing petty larceny, 
and finding his head under somebody else's hat. I^ however, 
these head-casings were arranged according to their owners' 
probable rank in life, they would plainly indicate their wearers* 
station and mode of travelling. There would be first-class hats, 
consisting of sporting, clerical, military, and best beavers — 
second-class, all neat and well brushed — and third-class, car- 
ters', carpenters', valets', and hay-makers'. 

Over and above articles left behind by mistake, some are im- 
pounded, and consist of forced deposits exacted in satisfac- 
tion of unpaid fares. A gentleman has forgotten to provide 
himself with the cash necessary for the beginning oi every 
railroad journey. In such cases the majesty of the law, clothed 
in green, institutes prompt proceedings, and, suing out a 
^eTem^toTjJleri facias (or legal spontaneous combustion), puts 
in an immediate execution on the debtor's movables, and 
distrains on the spot, in a sufficient amount to cover the debt 
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and costs. Such deposits generally consist of walking-sticks 
of various sizes and values, pocket-handkercliiefs, whips, and 
workmen's tools. Odd mixtures are made in this way. One 
insolvent traveller was deprived of a twelve-rowel ladder; 
another, a doctor's boy (who had, perhaps, dissipated his 
master's money in hardbake), had nothing left to offer to tho 
ruthless cashiers but a few bottles of physic. And there they 
stand, labelled with the usual directions to be taken every three 
hours, in far more harmlessness than if they had reached their 
destinations. 

As evidence of carelessness these deposits are scarcely 
credible. We were shown purses innumerable, all containing 
money, sometimes as much as from ten to fifby pounds, jewellery 
of every sort and description, from whole suites to single rings 
and breast-pins ; all left behind in carriages. It is dimcult to 
imagine how it is that the losers can get quit of some of the 
articles without carrying carelessness and forgetfulness to an 
extraordinary point of ingenuity. A glove, a shawl, a hand- 
kerchief, or a walking-stick are readily lefb behind ; and as to 
umbrellas, to be lost would seem to be one of the functions 
they are manufactured to fulfil ; but how a ring, which must 
cost some trouble to remove from the finger ; a watch which, 
when a question of time has been decided, it is usual to return 
to the pocket — can be lefb in a railway carriage, is not easily 
to be comprehended. 

The most astonishing kind of property to leave behind, at a 
railway station, is mentioned in an advertisement, which ap- 
peared in the newspapers, dated Swindon, April 27th, 1844. 
It gave notice, " that a pair of bright bay carriage-horses, about 
sixteen hands high, with black switch tails and manes," had 
been left there in the name of Hibbert ; and notice was given, 
that unless the horses were claimed on or before the 12th day 
of May, they would be sold to pay expenses. Accordingly on 
that day they toere sold. 

The lost luggage warehouse, of another railway — that at the 
North-Western Eailway terminus — ^has been cleverly sketched 
by Sir Francis Head. It consists "of," he says, "a large 
pitch-dark subterranean vaulted chamber, warmed by hot-air 
iron pipes, in which are deposited the flock of lost sheep, or 
without metaphor, the lost luggage of the last two years. 
^Suspended &om the roof, there hangs horizontally in this 
chamber a gas-pipe about eight feet long, and as soon as the 
brilliant burners at each end were lighted, the scene was really 

L 
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astounding. It would be infinitely easier to say what there is 
not than what there is in tiie forty compartments, like great 
wine-bins, in which all this lost property is arranged. One is 
choke-full of men's hats, another of parasols, umbrellas, and 
sticks of every possible description. One would think that all the 
ladies' reticules on earth were deposited in a thirds How many 
little smelling-bottles — ^how many little embroidered pocket- 
handkerchiefs— how many little musty eatables and comfortable 
drinkables — ^how many little bills, important little notes, and 
other very smaU secrets each may have contained, we felt that 
we would not for the world have ascertained ; but when we 
gazed at the enormous quantity of red cloaks, red shawls, red 
tartan plaids, and red scarfs, piled up in one comer, it was, we 
own, impossible to help reflecting that surely English ladies of 
aU ages, who wear red cloaks, xfec, must in some mysterious 
way or other be powerfully affected by the whine of compressed 
air, by the sudden ringing of a bell, by the sight of their friends 
— in short, by the various conflicting emotions that disturb tho 
human heart on arriving at the up-terminus of the Euston 
Station ; for else how, we gravely asked ourselves, could we 
possibly account for the extraordinary red heap befDre us ? Of 
course there were plenty of carpet-bags, gun-cases, portman- 
teaus, writing-desks, books, bibles, cigar-cases, Ac. ; but there 
were a few articles that certainly we were not prepared to meet 
with, and which but too clearly proved that the extnunrdinary 
terminus-excitement which had so suddenly caused so many 
virtuous ladies to elope from their red shawls — ^in short, to be 
all of a sudden not oidy in a ' bustle' behind, but all over — ^had 
equally a'flected men of all sorts and conditions. One gentle- 
man had left behind him a pair of leather hunting-breeches ! 
another his boot-jack ! A soldier of the Twenty-second Eegi- 
ment had left his knapsack containing his kit! Another soldier, 
of the Tenth, poor fellow, had left his scarlet regimental coat ! 
But what astonished us above all was, that some honest Scotch- 
man, probably in the ecstasy of suddenly seeing among the 
crowd!^the face of his faithful Jeanie, had actually left behind 
him the best portion of his bagpipes !" 

The trouble which is bestowed by the railway companies to 
cause the restitution of lost property is incalculable. JNot long 
ago, a young lady lost a portmanteau from the rest of her lug- 
gage — a pardonable oversight, for she was a bride starting on 
the honeymoon trip. The bridegroom — ^never on such occasions 
an accountable being — ^had not noticed the misfortune. When 
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ihe loss was disooveied and application made respecting it, the 
ladj spoke positively of haying seen it at the station whence 
they started ; then again at a station where thery had to change 
carriages ; she saw it also when they left the railwa^r. She was 
also oertion that it was amongst the rest of the '^ things" when 
they again started ; but, when they arrived at their destination, 
it was missing. It contained a new riding-habit, value fifteen 
pounds. The search that was instituted for this portmanteau 
recalled that of Telemachus for Ulysses ; the railway officials 
sent one of their clerks with a carte blanche, to trace the bride's 
journey to the end of the last mile, till some tidings of the 
strayed trunk could be traced. He went to every station, to 
every coach-offlce in connexion with every station, to eveiy 
town, to every hotel, and to every lodging that the happy couple 
had visited. His expenses actually amounted to fifteen pounds. 
He came back without success. At length the treasure was 
found ; but where ? — ^At the by-station on another line, whence 
the bride had started from home, on the previous morning, a 
maiden. Yet she had positively declared, without doubt or re- 
servation, that she had " with her own eyes" seen the trunk 
on the various stages of her tour. This can only be accounted 
for by the peculiar flustration of a young lady just plunged 
into the vortex of matrimony. The husband paid the whole of 
the costs. 

In further illustration of the pains tioken to return missing 
TOoperty by the railway company, we may revert to Sir Francis 
Head, on the North- Western : — A ledger, entitled " Luggage 
Inquiiy Book," is kept, and if the articles therein inquired after 
have not been brought in by the searcher, copies of the descrip- 
tion are forwarded to each of the offices where lost luggage is 
kept ; for by the company's orders all luggage found between 
Wolverton and London is without delay forwarded to the latter 
station, all between Wolverton and Birmingham to Birming- 
ham, and so on. ^^It is possible, however, that the above 
orders may not have been attended to, and therefore, as a last 
resource, the superintendent of the Lost Luggage Office at 
Euston Station writes to three hundred and ten stations on 
forty-two lines of rail to inq[uire after a lost article, be it ever 
so small, and if it be at none of these stations, a letter is then . 
addressed to the owner, informing him that his lost property is 
not on the railway,'^ 

We are sorry to find that the public do not always show 
themselves so conscientious as the companies. The authoiitiefl 
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are, as carriers, liable — under certain circumstances — ^to make 
good the losses of their customers ; and in some cases articles 
are no sooner missing than an apparent eagerness to turn them 
into cash is displayed. A demand for payment is sent. The 
managers demur ; and, ask for particulars ; then arrives a long 
list of conteints. Yalue to the highest possible amount is set 
upon every describable thing ; and, after many pros and cons, a 
settlement is generally made upon a very reduced scale of 
charges. One such demand was sent in the other day by an 
elderly lady and her sister, who said they had lost a box of 
apparel. They set the contents down at thirty pounds prime 
cost. Upon tne eve of payment of a sum something approach- 
ing to this demand, the box was recovered, and five pounds 
proved to be the utmost value of it, with aU it contained. In 
another instance, a gentleman of property lost a leather hat- 
case, containing " very valuable articles," but did not, in his 
modesty, name their exact worth in money. Por some time 
the search was fruitless, and a heavy drag upon the treasury- 
was anticipated — ^when, at the eleventh hour, the hat-case was 
" washed ashore" as the wreckers would say, and the value of 
the inside did not prove so much as that of the outside — ^the 
price of a second-hand hat-box. 

On the North- Western Eailway, luggage left behind at the 
stations is kept for two days ; and if, during that time, no one 
calls for it, it is, if it be properh/ addressed (a proviso which 
should impress all travellers with the advantage of legible 
labels), forwarded to its owner. Should there be no ad- 
dress, it is kept for a month, and then opened to find a clue 
to the possessor. Some time ago the superintendent, on break- 
ing open a locked leather hat-box, found in it, under the hat, 
sixty-five pounds in Bank of England notes, with one or two 
private letters, which enabled him to restore the money to the 
owner ; who, it turned out, had been so positive that he had 
left his hat-box at an hotel at Birmingham, that he had made 
no inquiry for it at the railway office. 

Lastly, should no clue whatever be found to ownership, the 
property is kept about two years, and has hitherto been sold by 
auction in the large coach-iactory to the company's servants — 
a portion of the proceeds being handed over to the sick-fund for 
persons who have been hurt in the service, and the remainder 
to "the rriendly Sociely" among the men. It having, however, 
been ascertained that a few of the railway men who had spare 
cash purchased the greater portion of these articles, it has been 
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determined henceforward to sell the whole of this property by- 
auction exclusively to the public ; and, as the company's servants 
are not allowed to be purchasers, they can no longer derive 
any benefit whatever from lost property. 

The quantity and value of property thus remaining, even 
after passing through the two days' and two months' test, is 
almost incredible ; and while it surprises, it may' amuse the 
reader to glance over a list of the two years' accumulations but 
very recently submitted to public auction. 

Umbrellas, 243; Parasols, leS-; Walking-sticks, 173; various sorts of 
Men's Attire, 508 articles; Men's Caps, 129; Women's Attire, 301 articles; 
BespiratOTS, 2 ; Pocket Handkerchiefs, 302 ; Clogs and Pattens, 28 ; Travel- 
ling-bags, 63 ; Gloves, 366 ; Brashes, 47 ; Combs, 17 ; Books, 135 ; Sample 
Cases, 5 ; Card Cases, 7 ; Cushions, 20 ; Baskets, 50 ; Whips, 14 ; Fishing, 
rods, 6 ; One Cricket-bat ; Birdcages, 3 ; Small Casks, 2 ; Beds, 3 ; One 
Bundle of Horn ; One Iron Wheel ; Boxes, 8 ; Parses, 14 ; Cigar-cases, 7 ; 
Snuff-boxes, 5 ; Smelling-bottles, 8 ; Pocket-knives, 10 ; Scissors, 7 ; Razors, 
4; One Paper-knife; Bracelets, 4; Brooches, 26 ; Shawl and Scuf Pins, 17; 
Kecklaces, 4 ; Grold Rings, 2 ; One Gold Toothpick ; One Gold Eye-glass ; 
Gold Pencil-cases, 3 ; One Gold Chain and Seals ; Pairs of Spectacles, 20 ; 
Silver Pencil-cases, 4; Studs, 5; One Lever Watch Cap; One Fusee Box; 
Flask Bottles, 3 ; One Opera-glass. 

It has been calculated that only abput forty per cent, of rail- 
way waifs and strays remain unowned, and come to the hammer. 
!Prom the aboye list, therefore — that of only one trunk Hne— 
the enormous amount of property that is continually left 
"behind may be calculated. 

These facts show, that while the public is excessively heed- 
less, railway officials are curiously careful. 
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XV. 

THE BBITATS HISTOBY OP THE PALACE Or GLASS. 
January 18, 1861. 

Os" New Year's Day in the year 1837, a traveller was pro- 
ceeding, in a native boat, on a difficult exploration up the riy^ 
Berbice in Demerara, when, on arriving at a point where the 
river expanded and formed a currentless basin, his attention 
was attracted to the southern margin of the lake by an extraor- 
dinary object. He caused his craw to paddle quickly towards 
it. The nearer he approached, the higher his curiosity rose. 
Though an accomplished botanist, and especially familiar with 
the flora of South America, he had never seen anything like 
it before. It was a Titanic water-plant, in size and shape 
unlike any other known plant. " I felt as a botanist," says 
Sir Eobert Schomburgh; "and felt myself rewarded! All 
calamities were forgotten. A gigantic leaf, from five to six feet 
in diameter, salver-shaped, with a broad rim, of a light-green 
above, and a vivid cnmson below, rested upon the water! 
Quite in character with the wonderful leaf was the luxuriant 
flower, consisting of an immense number of petals, passing in 
alternate tints from pure white to rose and piiik. The smooth 
water was covered with blossoms, and, as I rowed from one to 
the other, I always observed something new to admire." 

Such flowers Polyphemus must have gathered for Galatea's 
nosegay ; but Sir Eobert Schomburgh, not content with mere 
flowers, dug up whole plants ; and sent first them, and, after- 
wards seeds, to England, where the magnificent lily was named 
the " Victoria Eegia.'* After some unsuccessful attempts, the 
task of forcing it to blossom in an artificial climate, was con- 
fided to Mr. Paxton, the celebrated horticulturist of the Duke 
of Devonshire's celebrated Chatsworth. 

Mr. Paxton is not a mere academic savant. Sis Alma Mater 
is Nature. "When the Victoria Eegia was to be flowered, M>. 
Paxton determined to imitate Nature closely enough to make 
that innocent oflspring of the Great Mother fancy itself badt 
again in the broad waters and under the burning heats of 
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British Guiana* He deceired the roots bj imbedding them in 
a hiDo<^ of burned loam and peat ; he deladed the great lub- 
berljr leaves by letting them float in a tank, to which he com- 
mmiicated, br means of a little wheel, the gentle ripple of their 
0wn broad, deep river. He coaxed the flower into bloom by 
manu&cturing a Berbicxon climate in a tiny South America, 
nnder a glass-case. 

With that glass-case onr history prcmerly begins. In imita- 
tion of a philosophic French Cook, who began a chapter on 
stewed-appes with an essay on the Creation, we have thought 
it wise to start with the parentage and gestation, before pro- 
eeedxzig to the birth and development of the Great Giant in 
Hyde Park. The first parent of the most extensive building in 
Europe was the largest known floral structure in the world. 
Although, co-relatively, they diSer as widely as the popular 
disparity of St. Paul's and 'a China orange; yet the one pro- 
cecMled from the other, as consequently as oaks grow n*om 
acorns. 

Mr. Paxtcai had already effected maxry improvements in hor- 
ticidtural buildings ; the workmanship of which has always been 
unnecessarily massive. With the conviction that glass houses 
are zu)t Egyptian tombs built for darkness and eternity, he set 
about making them lighter than of old, both as regards actinism 
and architecture. He discarded all ponderous and claque ma- 
terials* He pared away ail clumsy sash-bars, whose broad 
shadows robbed plants of the sun's ught and heat during the 
best {Nffts of the day ; he abolished dirty and leaking overlaps, 
hy using large panes, and inserting them in wooden grooves, 
rendered water-tight by a sparing use of putty. Lastly, find- 
ing that, into the ordinary sloping roof, the sunbeams enter at 
an indirect and unprofitable angle, Mr. Paxton invented a 
horizontal glazing composed of angular ridges, the glass pre- 
senting itself to the sun's rays so as to admit them to the 
plants in a straight line at almost any time of day ; but espe- 
cially early and late. 

In a green-house constructed with some of these improve- 
ments, and acclimated as we have already explained, a Victoria 
Eegia was planted on the tenth of August, 1849. So well had 
everything been prepared for its reception, that it flourished as 
vigorously as if it had been restored to its native soil and 
climate. Its growth and development were astonishingly rapid ; 
for on the ninth of November a flower was produced, one yard 
in drcumference. In little more than a month, the first seeds 
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ripened ; some of tliem were tilled, and, on the sirteentli of 
Tehmary succeeding, joimg plants made their appearance. 
Success, however, brought a ^ce&h embarrassment, l^e extra- 
ordinary lily obeyed Nature's law of development with suck 
unexpected rapidity, that it outgrew its home in little more 
than a month. It therefore set Mr. Paxton a problem- to 
solve, the formula of which was something like this : — GKven, 
an exotic growing in a green-house at the rate of six hundred 
and forty-seven square inches of circumference per diem : re- 
quired, in three months, a new house of dimensions proper for 
its maturiiy. 

Mr. Paxton went to work ; and, combining all his improve- 
ments in constructing green-houses with his special inven- 
tions for maturing the Victoria Begia, he soon produced the 
Q. E. D., in the shape of a novel and elegant conservatory^ 
sixty feet long by forty broad. This building became the imme- 
diate precursor of the gigantic structure in Hyde Park, — why, 
necessitates a short explanation. 

Among the many desiderata required for every kind of ha- 
bitation — whether for plants or princes, for a pine-house or 
a palace, for the Victoria Begia, or for the en^^rmous glass- 
case under which to collect the products of All Nations, — 
the most imperative conditions, after stability, are, facilities 
for drainage and for ventilation ; another, though scsffcely sub- 
ordinate proviso, is economy. The man who can construct 
houses which shall repel external humidity, and allow of a con- 
stant and gentle change of atmosphere at any controllable tem- 
perature, and at the lowest cost consistent with durability, is, 
of course, the prince of builders. To be economical, he must 
necessarily so manage, that each of his materials shall perform 
as many different functions as it is possible for it to perform 
effectually. If he build walls which answer for warmth and 
strength only, if he add gutters for drainage, and if he call in 
Dr. Beid for ventilation, he may, probably, build a good habita- 
tion, but it will certainly be costly, perhaps clumsy ; and will 
turn out a very long job. Mr. Paxton, when he set about the 
new Victoria Kegia house — ^guided by previous study and ex- 
perience, and forced into new expedients by the necuuarities of 
the extraordinary tenant he was building for — -nad become a 
better economist. The result is, as shown in his latest effort-^ 
the great Building — ^that his walls and foundations are not 
simply walls and foundations, but ventilators and drains as 
well. His roofs are not simply roofs ; but, besides being the 
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most extensive of known skylights, are light and heat adjusters. 
His sash-bars not only hold the glass together, but are self- 
supporting, and his rafters form drains for both sides of the 
glass, — ^for draining off internal, as well as external moisture, 
the tops of the girders being conduits also. His floors are 
dust-traps, and aid in ventilation. Lastly, his whole building 
is, while in cotirse of construction, its own scaffolding. Thus 
he sayes time as well as money. 

The Victoria Eegia house, which combines most of the ad- 
Tantages above detailed, was finished in several weeks less time, 
and cost considerably less money, than the slenderest old- 
&8hioned conservatory that has ever been bmlt. 

"While Mr. Paxton was busy with this novel and model 
garden-house, a hot war was raging in London about the site 
for the new building for exhibiting specimens of the Art and 
Industry of all nations in 1851. Mr, raxton is a reader of the 
"Times," and perused with sympathising interest its fiercely 
urged objections against the invasion of Hyde Park by armies 
of excavators, bricklayers, blacksmiths, and timber-fellers. The 
picture daily drawn of the tearing-up of fashionable roads by 
the carting of more bricks and mortar, for a temporary edifice, 
than the eternal Pyramids of Grhizeh consist of; the cutting 
down from one side of Botten-row of its most cherished orna- 
ments, the trees ; the uncertainty of miles of brickwork being 
put together in time for sufi&cient consolidation to bear the 
weight of the tremendous iron dome designed to rest upon it ; 
the impossibility of the entire mass of mortar and plaster duly 
drying:— dl this, though occasionally overdrawn and exag- 
gerated, presented a black perspective, which the means and 
appliances of the Victoria Kegia conservatory would, thought 
its architect, considerably lighten. Eveiy new thunderbolt 
fi'om the newspaper Tonans, strengthened this notion in the 
projector's mind. All that was wanted, was a great many 
great lily-houses joined together. A multiplication of hands 
and of materials could be readily commanded, and no structure 
could be raised so quickly and so cheaply. The promenadera 
and neighbours of Hyde Park would be relieved of the inces- 
fiant « click— click" of bricklayers' trowels, the maddening noise 
of the blacksmiths* riveting-hammers, and have perfect immu- 
nity from^he hourly transit of bricks and scaffold-poles. Th^ 
proposed edifice could be constructed at Birmingham, at Dudley, 
and at Thames Bank, brought home to Hyde Park ready-made, 
and put up like a bedstead. As to the trees : for a couple of 
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hundred pounds Mr. Paxton would transplant tbem, and bring 
them hack again at the end of the Industrial fair without 
injuring a single twig. And here we mav remark, in paaaing, 
tiiat, according to Horace Walpole, Mr. fazton is half a cen- 
tury before his time in his huge transplanting operations. In 
August, 1748, the Twickenhmn Piophet wrote to his Cousin 
Conway, as a piece of extravagant fum— ''^I lament living in so 
barbarous an age, when we are come to so little perfection in 
cardening. I am persuaded that, a hundred and fifty years 
h^ce,it will be as common to remove oaks a hundred and fifly 
years old, as it is now to transplant tulip roots." 

However, Mr. Faxton c<nM do without moving the venerable 
wood '^ on the shortest notice," as if it had been converted into 
household furniture before its time. If the Park authorities 
preferred, he would clap the trees, all standing, under his great 
glass-case. 

But, alas ! feasible as the plan appeared, it was not to be 
thought of. The fiat of the Building Committee had gone forth. 
The competition of architectural skill invited by the authorities 
had not produced one available design. The first exhibition of 
the Industry of the Architects of all legations had been pro- 
nounced a failure; and the fia^ct of the Building Committee 
having invited tenders for the construction of a design of its 
own, shut- out fresh competitors. 

One day, however — it was Friday, the fourteenth ol June- 
Mr. Paxton happened to be in the House of Commons con- 
versing GEL this subject with Mr. BUis, a member of it, who 
accompanied him to the Board of Trade to see what could be 
done. Then, nothing could be done ; for Mr. Paxton (who is 
one of the busiest men in England — ^whose very leisure would 
kill a man of fashion with hard work) was off immediately to 
keep a special appointment at the tubular bridge over the 
Menai. After his journey, the next morning, the conversation 
with his friend, the M.r., was clenched by another and more 
than usually powerful burst of thunder in that day^s issue from 
Blackfriars. Mr. Paxton's mind was made up ; **and,'* said the 
Duke of Devonshire, at a recent pubHc meeting at Bakewell, 
** I never knew Mr. Paxton resolve to undertake what he did 
not fuHy accomplish." To have engagements for every day m 
the week in differ^it parts of England and Ireland, together 
with the management of the estates at Chatsworth, did not 
much matter ; there was still time to be found for concocting 
the plans and details of a few score square acres of building. 
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Tues&iy morning, the eighteenth of June, found Mr. Paxton at 
Derby, seated, as Chairman of the Works and Ways Committee 
of the Midland Eailway, to try an offending pointsman. This 
was the first leisure moment he had been able to secure since 
he resolved to plan the great building. At the end of the table 
stood the culprit ; and, upon it, before the Chairman, was in- 
vitingly spread a virgin sheet of blotting-paper. As each wit- 
ness ifelivered his evidence, Mr. Paxton appeared to be taking 
notes ; and, when the case closed, one of his colleagues turned 
specially to him, saying, 

"As you seem to have noted down the whole of the evidence, 
we wiH take the decision from you." 

" The truth is," whispered the Chairman, " I know all about 
this afiEiedr already, having accidentally learned every particular 
last night. 2%w," he continued, holding up the paper, "is 
a design for the Great Industrial Building to be erected in 
Hyde Rirk." 

The pointsman was let off with a fine, and, before evening the 
blotting-paper plan had found its way into Mr. Paxton's office 
at Chatsworth. By the help of that gentleman's ordinary 
assistants, elevations, sections, working details, and specifica- 
tions were completed in ten days. 

When Mr. Paxton made his next appearance at the Derby 
station, he had the complete plans under his arm. There was 
not a minute to spare, for the train was on the point of start- 
ing, and the Eoyal Commissioners met the next morning ; so, 
taking his dinner in his pocket, he entered a carriage. Here, 
to his extreme satisfaction, he found one of the greatest and 
most influential engineers of the day — a member, moreover, of 
the Eoyal Commission — who was going to London by the same 
train. 

" This is extraordinarily lucky T' he exclaimed ; " for I want 
you to look over a few plans and a specification of mine." 

Accordingly the plans were unrolled. "There they are," 
said the impromptu architect; "look them over, and see if 
they will do for the great Building for eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one!" 

" Por what ?" asked the engineer, looking at his friend with 
the serio-comic surprise of incredulity, 
"lam serious." 

" But you are too late ; the whole thing is settled and de- 
cided." 
" Well, just see what you think of them. , I am very hungry. 
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and if you will run thein over wliile I eat my dinner, I'll not 
speak a word." 

" Neither will I disturb you, for I must light a cigar ;" and 
in spite of every regulation in that case made and provided, the 
engineer began to smoke. 

There was a dead taciturnity ; the Eoyal Commissioner went 
over the plans slowly and carefully ; their originator narrowly 
watching their- effect on his mind. It was an anxious moment 
for the one ; for, upon the opinion of the other, no little de^ 
pended. At first there was not much to augur from. The 
drawings were scanned with no more than business-like atten- 
tion. No word of commendation was uttered; no sign of 
pleasure or surprise appeared. The smoke rose in regular 
VTreaths ; but, presently, it grew fainter and more intermittent, 
and by-and-by the cigar went out ; yet the suction was con- 
tinued as vigorously as ever. The projector's hopes rose ; his 
friend's attention was evidently drawn into a vortex, for he 
went on during twenty minutes, pulling away at the effete weed, 
^uite unconscious that it was extinguished. At length, gather- 
ing the unrolled papers up in a bundle, he threw them into the 
opposite seat, exclaiming — "Wonderful! — a thousand times 
better than anything that has been brought before us ! What 
a pity they were not prepared earlier !" 

" will you lay them before the Eoyal Commission ?" 

"IwiU." 

The value of this promise and of the favourable expression of 
opinion which would doubtless accompany its performance, vnll 
be best understood when we divulge to the reader (without, we 
trust, any breach of confidence) that the gentleman who made 
it was Mr. Eobert Stephenson. 

The next day fills a melancholy page in English history. It 
was Saturday, the twenty-ninth of June. The Eoyal Commis- 
sion met, headed by Prince Albert. After the regular business 
of the Board was over, the Prince and Sir Eobert Peel retired 
to one of the bay-windows, and were some time engaged in 
earnest conversation. Mr. Stephenson's time was precious, for 
he had an appointment elsewhere. He was, in short, obliged to 
depart without an opportuni^ of placing Mr. Paxton's plans 
before his colleagues and the Prince. He delegated that office, 
however, to an able hand, Mr. Scott Eussell, one of the Secre- 
taries of the Commission. 

Both Prince Albert and Sir Eobert Peel gave great attention 
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to the drawings, and the Prince signified his wish that Mr. 
Pazton should wait upon him at Buckingham Palace, to explain 
the details. Sir Eobert Peel greatly a&iired tfie design for its 
unitj and simplicity ; remarking with pleasure, that if it were 
accepted, it would occasion the first great operation in glass 
since the introduction of his own new tariff. Alas ! this was 
the latest connected remark which that great statesman was 
destined to utter. He almost immediately left Westminster 
Palace on horseback for an airing, was thrown on Constitution 
Hill, and three days afterwards ceased to exist. 

The Paxton scheme was referred to the Building Committee ; 
which, in the regular routine of business, could not entertain 
it, haying rejected all the designs it had invited for competi- 
tion, and haying deyised a plan of its own. !N^othing daunted, 
howeyer, Mr. Paxton determined to appeal to a tribunal which 
(to borrow the tag of most modem comedies) is " neyer sought 
in vain ;" namely, to the British public. This he did by the 
aid of the woodcuts and pages of the "London Illustrated 
IN'ews." Neyer was an appeal more promptly or satis&ctorily 
answered ! The practicabihty, the simplicity, and beauty of the 
scheme conyinced every member of the many-headed court of 
appeal of its efficacy. 

Meanwhile, the projector of the building waited on the pro- 
jector of the entire Exhibition, Prince Albert, on another me- 
morable morning — ^that of the Christening day of Prince Patrick. 
What passed need not be divulged; but the encouragement 
vouchsafed, added to the expression of public opinion daily 
gathering strength, induced Mr. Paxton to decide on procuring 
a tender to be sent in to the Building Committee for his design. 
He therefore went straight to Messrs. Pox and Henderson, and 
these gentlemen immediately engaged to prepare a tender. It 
happened that the Building Committee in their advertisement 
had invited the candidates for raising thevr edifice, to suggest 
any improvements in it that may occur to them. This opened 
a crevice, into which Messrs. Pox and Henderson were able to 
thrust their tender for Mr. Paxton's plan. Seeing at once it 
was, of all other plans, ihe plan — ^the supreme desideratum — 
they tendered it as an "improvement" on the Committee's 
design. 

Here a new and formidable difficulty arose. It was now 
Saturday, and only a few days more were allowed for receiving 
tenders. Yet before an approximate estimate of expense could 
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be formed, the great glass manufacturers and iron-masters of 
the north had to be consulted. This happened to be dies mira- 
hilis the third, for it was the identical Saturday on which the 
Sunday postal question had reached its crisis ; and there was to 
be no deHvery of letters next day ! But, in a country of electric 
tele^phs and of indomitable energy, time and difficulties are 
anmhilated, and it is not the least of the marvels wrought in 
connexion with the great edifice, that, by the aid of riulway 
parcels and the electnc telegraph, not omy did all the gentle- 
men summoned out of Warwickshire and StaffordshinB appear 
on Monday morning at Messrs. Pox and Henderson's office, in 
Spring-gardens, London, to contribute their several estimates 
to the tender for the whole ; but, within a week, the contractors 
had prepared every detailed working drawing, and had calcu- 
lated the cost of every pound of iron, of every inch of wood, and 
of every pane of glass. 

There is no one circumstance in the history of the manufac- 
turing enterprise of the English nation which places in so strong 
a light as ttds its boundless resources in materials, to say 
notmng of the arithmetical skill in computing at what cost, and 
in how short a time, those materials could be converted to a 
special purpose. What was done in those few days? Two 
persons in London, relying on the accuracy and good feith of 
certain iron-masters, glass-workers in the provinces, and of one 
master carpenter in London, bound themselves for a certain 
sum of money, and in the course of some four months, to cover 
eighteen acres of ground, with a building upwards of a third of 
a mile long (1861 feet — ^the exact date of the year), and some 
four hundred and fifty feet broad. To do this, the glass-maker 
promised to supply in the required time, nine hundred thousand 
square feet of glass, weighing more than four hundred tons, in 
separate panes, and these the largest that had ever been made 
of sheet glass : each being forty-nine inches long. The iron- 
master passed his word to cast in due time three thousand 
three hundred^ iron columns, varying from fourteen and a 
half feet to twenty feet in length ; thirty-four miles of gut- 
tering tube ; to join every individual column together under 
the ground ; to produce two thousand two hundred and twenty- 
four girders (some of them of wrought iron) ; besides eleven 
hundred and twenty-eieht bearers for supporting galleries. 
The carpenter undertook to get ready within the specified 
period two hundred and five miles of saah bar ; flooring for an 
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area of tbirtj-three miUions o£ cubic feet ; besides enormous 
quantities of wooden walling, louvre work, and partition.* 

It is not till we reflect on tbe yast sums of money involved 
in transactions of tbis magnitude, tbat we can form a notion of 
tbe greaty almost ruinous, loss a trifling aritbmetical error would 
bave occasioned, and of tbe boundless confldence tbe contractors 
must bave bad in tbeir resources and in tbe correctness of tbeir 
computations. But it was one great merit in Mr. Faxton's 
ongmfll details of measurement tbat tbey were contrived to 
&(aHtate calculation. Everything in tbe great building is a 
dividend or multiple of twenty-four. Tbe internal columns are 
plaoed twenly-four feet apart, wbile tbe external ones* bave no 
more i^ian eight feet (a third of twenty-four) of separation : 
while tbe distance between each of tbe transept columns is 
three times twenty-four, or seventy-two feet. Tbis also is tbe 
vridtb of tbe middle aisle of tbe building ; tbe side aisles are 
forty-eight feet wide, and tbe galleries and corridors twenly- 
four. Twenty-four feet is also the distance between each of the 
txsnsverse gutters under tbe roof; hence, tbe intervening bars, 
which are at once rafters and gutters, are, necessanly, twenty- 
four feet long. 

There was little time for consideration, or for setting right a 
single mistake, be it ever so disastrous. On tbe prescribed day 
tbe tender was presented, with whatever imperfections it might 
have bad, duly and irredeemably sealed. But, afber-cbeckiags 
bave detected no material error. Tbe result was, tbat Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson's offer for erecting tbe Paxton edifice 
proved to be tbe lowest practicable tender that was submitted 
to the Building Committee. 

The public bave long known what followed : — Mr. Paxton's 
Glassed Palace was eventually chosen unanimously ; not only 
by tbe Building Committee but by tbe Eoyal Commission. 
Some modifications were, however, adopted. It was decided 
that the most revered of tbe trees were to be admitted into tbe 
Industrial buildmg; and the central transept— tbe apex of 
whose curvilinear roof is one hundred and twelve feet from tbe 
ground-HBvas contrived by Mr. Paxton for their enclosure. In 
August tbe space in Hyde Park was boarded in ; and tbe iirst 
casings for tne iron columns were delivered on tbe fourteenth 
of SeptCTDiber. Yet, when these pages meet tbe reader's eye, 

* The qnantitieB and dimensions hfire quote dare those of the bnilding as it 
now stands. They differ but slightly from Mr. Paxton's original specification. 
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the cheapest, most gigantic, and substantial structure ever 
dreamt of, will be nearly ready for decoration. 

If for nothing else, this tremendous pile of transparency is 
astounding for its cheapness. It is actually less costly per 
square foot than an a^cultural bam or an Irish cabin. A 
division of its superficies in cubic feet by the sums to be paid 
for it, brings out the astonishing quotient, of little more than 
one halfpenny (nine sixteenths of a penn^) per cubic foot, 
supposing it to be taken down and the matenals returned to the 
contractors when the Exhibition is over. Or, if it remain a 
fixture, the rate of cost will be rather less than a penny an 
one twelfth of a penny per cubit foot. The ordinarv expense 
of a bam is more than twice as much, or twopence-halfpenny 
per foot. Here are the figures: The entire edifice contains 
thirty-three millions of cubic feet. If borrowed from the 
contractors and taken down, the sum to be paid is seventy- 
nine thousand eight hundred pounds : if bought, to become a 
winter garden, one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

The smfdlness of cost is due to the principle we have pre- 
viously explained, of each component of the building being 
endowed with more than one purpose. The six rows of columns 
are, as had been abeady said, not only props but drain-pipes. 
They are hollow, and into them the glass roof will deliver its 
collections of water. In the base of each column is inserted a 
horizontal iron pipe to conduct the drainage into sewers. 
These strong tubes serve also as foundation ; they are links that 
connect the whole of the three thousand three hundred nprights 
together. At the top, each column is fastened to its opposite 
associate by a girder, run up by means of a pole and pully in a 
few minutes ; and, once fastened, no other scafiblding is requi- 
site for the roof which it supports. Thus, by means of the iron 
pipes below, and the iron girders above, the eighteen acres of 
structure is held from end to end so compact and fast that it 
becomes an enormous hollow cube, as immovable as if it were 
a solid cube dropped down near £otten-row by a gang of 
Titans. 

The roofs — of which there are five, one to each aisle or cor- 
ridor, the highest in the middle — play many parts. They are 
windows, light and heat adjusters, rain conductors outside, and 
condensed moisture ducts within. They are interminable rows 
of roofing, so placed as to form in the aggregate a plane ; in 
other words, they are parallel rows of the letter V done in 
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glass, in endless ridges " long drawn out," thus : NAA/ The 
apex of each " ridge" is a wooden sash bar, with notches on 
eitter side for holding tlie sloping laths in which are fitted the 
edges of the glass. The bottom, or " furrow" bar — otherwise a 
rafter — is hoUowed in the middle, to form a gutter, into which 
every drop of rain glides down from the glass, and passes 
througb the transverse gutters into the hollow columns. These 
longitudinal gutters are formed at the tops of the girders ; for 
the roof is self-supporting. This is not all : in converting a 
conservatory for plants into a resort for breathing beings, and 
a depdt for articles emphatically " to be kept dry ;" internal as 
well as external moisture must be drawn off: the breath of 
myriads of visitors, condensed against the glass, would other- 
wise return in continual Scotch mists. That difficulty partly 
dictated the A-like form of the ceiling. Mr. Paxton ascertained 
that vapours ascending to glass inclined to a slope of one foot 
in two feet and a half, do not condense in separate drops and 
descend again, but slide down over the smooth surface. To re- 
ceive them, therefore, he grooves each rafter under the inside of 
the glazing. Into these grooves the condensed breath of " all 
nations" will fall and be conveyed into the transverse gutters ; 
thence through the columns into the jurisdiction of their 
honours the Commissioners of Sewers. We sub- 
join a section of the rafter, to show the " Paxtcwi 
gutter," and to clench our explanation : a is the 
external gutter, b b the frames of the glass, c c 
the internal ducts. These ingenious rafters are 
cut out of solid wood, in a machine (invented by 
the inventor of all the rest), with incredible 
rapidity. In order that there may be a fall for the water to 
run ouy each rafter is slightly curved ; and, to correct warping, 
a rod of iron, with nuts and screws at each end, forms the 
string of tbe bow, so as to regulate its deflexion. For this in- 
genious expedient Mr. Paxton has taken out a patent. 

"We must now give proof that the floor is a ventilator, and a 
dust-trap. It is laid four feet above the sward of the park. A 
smes of subterraneous lungs are thus provided, and air is ad- 
mitted to them, by means of louvres, fixed in the outer walling 
of the building. These being made to open and shut like 
Venetian blinds, will admit mucb or little air, which gently 
passes through the seams of the open flooring, and cir^ilates 
over the building. Einally, through the openings of the floor, 
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the daily accumulations of dust wiU be swept into the space 
below by a machine, which Mr. Paxton has invented for that 
purpose. 

!&iou^h has now been said to indicate rather than to describe 
how each part of the building "plays many parts/' and how, 
consequently, incalculable saving has been enected in time and 
money. It is hardly necessary to repeat, that the interior of the 
edifice is the most expansive covered space in the world. That 
some idea may be formed of the excess of its capacity, we may 
mention that the largest covered area in England is believed to 
be that of the Eavenhead G^lass "Works, at St. Helen's, in 
Lancashire; where the space roofed in is three hundred and 
thirty-nine feet, by one hundred and five feet, or not one 
quarter so great as the section of Hyde Park which Mr. Paxton 
has glazed over. 

That a Palatial Exhibition building, providing a total ex- 
hibiting surface of twenty-two acres, and afibrdmg space for 
nine miles of tables, shaU have been put up in four months, 
for less than a penny farthing a cubic foot, would in itself 
make 1851 famous in the history of enterprise, if nothing else 
were to happen to stamp it as pre-eminently The Industrial 
Tear. 
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PTiATE GLASS. 
Febbuabt 1, 1851. 

Two other gentlemen occupied the railway carriage, which, 
on a gusty day in December, was conveying us towards Graves- 
end, via Blackwall. One wore spectacles, by the aid of which 
he wiis perusing a small pocket edition of a favourite author. 
No sound escaped his lips; yet, his under-jaw and his dis- 
engaged hand moved with the solemn regularity of an orator 
emitting periods of tremendous euphony. Presently, his delight 
exploded in a loud shutting up of the book and an enthusiastic 
appeal to us in favour of the writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
" What, for example, can be finer, gentlemen, than his account 
of the origin of ^lass-making ; in which, being a drysalter, I 
tkke a particular interest. Let me read the passage to you !'' 

" But the noise of the train " 

" Sir, I can drown that." 

The tone in which the Johnsonian " Sir" was let off, left no 
doubt of it. Though a small man, the reader was what his 
favourite writer would have denominated a Stentor, and what 
the modem school would call a Stunner. When he reopened 
the book aad began to read, the words smote the ear, like 
the discharge of cannon. To give additional effect to the 
rounded periods, he waved his arm in the air at each turn 
o£a aentence, as if it had been a circular saw. " Who," he re- 
cited, " when he saw the first sand or ashes, by a casual intense- 
ness of heat, melted into a metalline form, rugged with excres- 
cences, and clouded with impurities, would have imagined, that 
in this shapeless lump lay concealed so many conveniences of 
life, as would in time constitute a great part of the happiness 
of the world ? Tet by some such fortuitous liquefaction was 
mankind taught to procure a body at once in a high degree 
solid and transparent, which might admit the light of the sun, 
and exclude the violence of the wind : which might extend the 
sight of the philosopher to new ranges of existence, and charm 
hmi at one time with the tmbounded extent of the material 

m2 
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creatioD, and at another with the endless subordination of 
animal life : and, what is yet of more importance, might supply 
the decays of nature, and succour, old age with subsidiary sight. 
Thus was the first artificer in glass employed, though without 
his own knowledge or expectation. He was facilitating and pro- 
longing the enjoyment of light, enlarging the avenues of science, 
and conferring the highest and most lasting pleasures ; he was 
enabling the student to contemplate nature, and the beauty to 
behold herself. This passion for " 

" Blackwall, gents ! Blackwall, ladies ! Boat for Gravesend !" 
We should, unquestionably, have been favoured with the rest 
of the ninth number of the " Eambler " but for these announce- 
ments. 

" There is one thing, however," said the little man with the 
loud voice, as we walked from the platform to the pier, *' which 
I can^to^ understand. What does the illustrious essayist mean 
by the ' fortuitous liquefaction ' of the sand and ashes P Was 
glass found out by accident ?" 

Luckily, a ray of school-day classics enlightened a comer of 
our memo^, and we mentioned the well-known story, in Pliny, 
that some ^Phoenician merchants, carrying saltpetre to the mouth 
of the river Belus, went ashore ; and, placing some lumps of the 
cargo under their kettles to cook food, the heat of the £re fused 
the nitre, which ran among the sand of the shore. The cooks 
finding this union to produce a translucent substance, discovered 
the art of making glass. 

" That," said our other companion, holding his hat to prevent 
the wind from blowing it aboard the Gravesend steamer (which 
was not to start for ten minutes), " has been the stock tale of 
all writers on the subject, from rliny down to Fre ; but, Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson nas put it out of the power of future 
authors to repeat it. That indefatigable haunter of Egyptian 
tombs discovered minute representations of glass-blowing, 
painted on tombs of the time of Orsirtasin the IHrst, some 
sixteen hundred years before the date of Pliny's story. Indeed, 
a .glass bead, bearing the name of a king who lived fifteen 
hundred years before Christ, was found in another tomb by 
Captain Henvey, the specific gravity of which is precisely that 
of English crown-glass." 

" You seem to ^ow all about it !" exclaimed the loud-voiced 
man. 

'* Being a director of a plate-glass company I have made it my 
business to learn all that Dooks could teach me on the Bubject." 
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** I should like to see glass made !" said the vociferous admirer 
of Dr. Johnson, " especially plate glass." 

To this, the other replied, with ready politeness, " If your 
-wish be very strong, and you have an hour to spare, I shall be 
happy to show you the wprks, to which I am going, — those of 
the Thames Plate Glass Company. They are close by." 

** The fact is," was the reply, " Mrs. Bossle (I'm sorry to say 
Mrs. Eossle is an invalid) expects me down to Ghravesend to tea ; 
but an hour won't matter much." 

" And you, sir ?" said the civil gentleman, addressing me. 
My desire was equally strong, and the next hour equally my 
own ; for, as the friend, whom a negligent public had driven to 
emigration, was not to sail until the next morning, it did not 
much matter whether I took my last farewell of him at Gravesend 
early, or late, that evening. 

Thracking our guide through dock gates, over narrow draw- 
bridges, along quays ; now, dodging the rigging of ships ; now, 
tripping over cables, made " taut" to rings ; now, falling foul of 
warping-posts (for it was getting dusk) ; one minute, leaping 
over deserted timber ; the next, doubling stray casks ; the next, 
winding among the strangest ruins of msmantled steam-boats, 
for which a regular Hospital seemed estabhshed in that desolate 
region of mud and water ; then, emerging into dirty lanes, and 
turning the comers of roofless houses*; we finished an exciting 
game of Pollow my Leader, at a pair of tall gates. One of 
these, admitted us into the precincts of the southernmost of the 
six manufactories of plate glass existing in this country. 

The first ingredient in the making of glass, to which we were 
introduced, was contained in a goodly row of barrels in full 
tap, marked with the esteemed brand of Truman, Hanbury, 
Buxton, & Co. It is the well-known fermented extract of 
malt and hops, which is, it seems, nearly as necessary to the pro- 
duction of good plate glass, as. flint and soda. To Hquefy the 
latter materials by means of fire, is, in truth, dry work ; and our 
cicerone explained, that seven pints per day, per man, of Messrs. 
Truman, Ilanbury, Buxton, and Company's entire, has been 
found, after years of thirsty experience, to be absolutely neces- 
sary to moisten human clay, hourly baked at the mouths of 
blaizing furnaces. These furnaces emit a heat more intense than 
the most perspiring imagination can conceive, or the staunchest 
thermometer indicate. An attempt to ascertain the degree of 
heat was once made : a pyrometer, or " fire-measurer," (a ther- 
mometer of the superlative degree), was apphed to the throat of 
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a furnace — ^for eyery furnaca has its mouth, its throat, and its 
flaming tongues; out, the wretched instrument, after five 
minutes' scorching, made an expiring effort to mark thirteen 
hundred decrees cAove hoilm^ point, cracked, was shivered into 
bits, and was finally swallowed up by the insatiable element 
whose proceedine;s it had presumptuously attempted to register. 

Having, by this time, crossed a yard, we stood on the edge of 
a foul creek of the Thames, so horribly slimy that a crocodile, 
or an alligator, or any scaly monster of the Saurian period, 
seemed much more likely to be encountered in such a neigh- 
bourhood than the beautuul substance that makes our modem 
rooms so glittering and bright, our streets so dazzlmg, and our 
windows at once so radiant and so strong. 

" In order to understand our process thoroughly," said the 
obliging director of the seven acres of factory and the four 
hundred operatives we had come to see, " we must begin with 
the beginning. This," picking up &om a heap a handful of the 
finest of fine sand ; the glittering pounce, in fact, with which 
our forefiEkthers spangled their writing, ''is the basis of all 
glass. It is the whitest, most highly pulverised flint sand that 
can be procured. This comes from Lynn, on the coast of Nor- 
folk. Its mixture with the other materials is a secret, even to 
us. We give the man who possesses it a handsome salary for 
exercising his mystery." 

"A secret!" cried Mr. Bossle. "Everybody, I thought, 
knew — at least everybody in the drysaltery line knows — 
what glass is made of. Why, I can repeat the recipe given by 
Dr. IJre, from memory : — To every hundred parts of materials, 
there are of pure sand forty-three parts ; soda twenty-flve and 
a half (by-the-by, we have some capital carbonate coming for- 
ward ex Mary Anne, that we could let you have at a low figure) ; 
quick-lime, four; nitre, one and a half; broken glass, twenty- 
six. The Doctor calculates, if I remember rightly, that of tnd 
whole, thirty parts of this compound run to waste in fusing, so 
that seventy per cent, becomes, on an average, glass.'* 

" That is all very true," was the answer ; " but our glass is, 
we flatter ourselves, of a much better colour, and^stands anneal- 
ing better, than that made from the ordinary admixture : from 
which, however, ours differs but little — only, I think, in the 
relative quantities. In that lies the secret." 

Mr. Bossle expressed great anxiety to behold an individual 
who was possessed of a secret worth several hundreds a year, 
paid weekly. Bomance invariably associates itself with mys- 
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tery; and we are not quite sur^from the awful way in which 
Mr. Bosale dropped his voice to a soft whisper, that he did not 
expect, on entering the chamber of pre-vitrified chemicals, to 
find an individual clothed like the hermit in " Easselas," or 
mingling his " elements" with the wand of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus. He looked as if he could hardly believe his spectacles, 
wjien he saw a plain, respectable-looking, indifferent-tempered 
man, not a whit more awe-inspiring — or more dusty — ^than a 
miller on a market-day. 

"We do not insinuate that Mr. Bossle endeavoured to " pluck 
out the heart of the mystery," though nothing seemed to escape 
the focus of his spectacles. But, although here lay, in separate 
heaps, the sand and soda and saltpetre and lime and cullet, or 
broten glass ; while there, in a huge trough, those ingredients 
were mixed up (like " broken" in a confectioner's shop) ready 
to be pushed through a trap to fill the crucible or stomach of 
the furnace ; yet, despite Mr. Bossle's sly investigations, and 
sonorous inquiries, he left the hall of " elements" as wise as he 
had entered. 

Passing through a variety of places in which the trituration, 
purification, and cleaning of the materials were going on, we 
mounted to an upper story that reminded us of the yard 
in which the cunning Captain of the Forty Thieves, dis- 
guised as an Oil Merchant, stored his pretended merchan- 
dise. It was filled with rows and rows of great clay jars, 
something like barrels with their heads knocked out. Each 
had, instead of a hoop, an indented band round the middle, for 
the insertion of the iron gear by which they were, in due time, 
to be lifted into and out of the raging furnaces. There were two 
sizes; one about four feet deep, and three feet six inches 
in diameter, technically called "pots," and destined to receive 
the materials for their first sweltering. The smaller vessels 
(cuvettes) were of the same shape, but only two feet six inches 
aeep, and two feet in diameter. These were the crucibles in 
which the vitreous compound was to be fired a second time, 
ready for casting. These vessels are huilt — ^for that is really the 
process ; and it requires a twelvemonth to build one, so gradually 
must it settle and harden, and so slowly must it be pieced to- 

f ether, or the furnace would immediatelv destroy it— of Stour- 
lidge clay, which is the purest and least silicious yet dis- 
covered. 

** We have now seen," said Mr. Bossle, wiping his spectacles, 
and gathering himself up for a loud Johnsonian period " the 
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raw materials ready to be siibmitted to tlie action of the fire, 
and we liave also beheld the vessels in which the vitrification 
is to take place. Let us therefore witness the actual lique&c- 
tion." 

In obedience to this grandiloquent wish, we were shown into 
the hall of furnaces. 

It was a sight indeed. A lofty and enormous hall, with win- 
dows in the high walls open to* the rainy night. Down the 
centre, a fearful row of roaring furnaces, white-hot : to look at 
which, even through the chinks in the iron screens before them, 
and masked, seemed to scorch and splinter the very breath 
within one. At right angles to this hall, another ; an immense 
building in itself, with unearthly-looking instruments hanging 
on the walls, and strewn about, as if for some diabolical cookery. 
In dark comers, where the furnaces redly glimmered on them, 
from time to time, knots of swarthy muscular men, with nets 
drawn over their faces, or hanging from their hats : confusedly 
grouped, wildly dressed, scarcely heard to mutter amidst the 
roaring of the fires, and mysteriously coming and going, like 
picturesque shadows, cast by the terrific glare. Such figures 
there must have been, once upon a time, in some such scene, 
ministering to the worship of fire, and feeding the altars of the 
cruel god with victims. Figures not dissimilar, alas ! there have 
been, torturing and burning, even in Our Saviour's name. But, 
happily those bitter days are gone. The senseless world is tor- 
tured for the good of man, and made to take new forms in his 
service. Upon the rack, we stretch the ores and metals of the 
earth, and not the image of the Creator of all. These fires and 
figures are the agents of civilisation, and not of deadly persecu- 
tion and black murder. Bum fires and welcome! making a 
light in England that shall not be quenched by all the monkish 
dreamers in the world ! 

We were aroused by a sensation like the sudden application 
of a hot mask to the countenance. As we instinctively placed 
a hand over our face to ascertain how much of the skin was 
peeling off", our cool informant announced that the ftimace over 
against us had been opened to perform the trejetage, or ladling 
of the liquid j?o^ aufeu from the large pots into the smaller ones. 
" I must premise," he said, ** that one-third of the raw mate- 
rials, as put together by our secret friend, is first thrown in ; 
and, when that is melted, one-third more : on that being fused, 
the last third is added. The mouth of the furnace is then closed, 
and an enormous heat kept up by the tkeur or stoker (all our 
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terms are taken from the French) ^during sixteen hours. That 
time having now elapsed in the case of the flaming pot before 
you, the furnace is opened. The man with the long ladle 
thrusts it, you perceive, into the pot, takes out a ladleful, and, 
by the assistance of two companions, throws the vitrified dough 
upon an iron anvil. The other two men turn it over and over, 
spread it upon the inverted flat-iron, and twitch out, with pliers, 
any speck of impurity ; it is tossed again into the ladle, and 
thrown into a cuvette in another furnace. When the cuvettes 
are full, that furnace is stopped up to maintain a roaring heat 
for another eight hours ; and, in the language of the men, ' the 
ceremony is performed.' " 

At this moment, the noise burst forth from the middle of the 
enormous shed, of several beats of a gong: so loud, that 
they drowned the thundering inquiries with which Mr. Bossle 
was teasing one of the "teasers." In an instant the men 
hastened to a focus, like giants in a Christmas pantomime 
about to perform some wonderful conjuration ; and not a whis- 
per was heard. 

*'Ah!" exclaimed the director, "they are going to cast. 
This way, gentlemen !'* 

The kitchen in which the Ogre threatened to cook Jack and 
his seven brothers could not have been half so formidable an 
apartment as the enormous cuisine into which we were led. One 
end was'occupied with 'a row of awful ovens ; in the midst, stood 
a stupendous iron table ; and upon it lay a rolling-pin, so big, 
that it could only be likened to hadf a dozen garden-rollers 
joined together at their ends. Above, was an iron crane or 
gallows to lift the enormous messes of red-hot gruel, thick and 
slab, which were now to be brought from the furnaces. 

" Stand clear !" A huge basin, white with heat, approaches, 
on an iron hurley ; at one end of which sits, triumphant, a 
salamander, in human form, to balance the Plutonian mass, as 
it approaches on its wheeled car — playing with it — ^a game of 
see-saw. It stops at the foot of the iron gallows. Mr. Bossle 
approaches to see what it is, and discovers it to be a cuvette 
filled with molten glass, glowing from the fiery furnace. What 
is that man doing with a glazed mask before his face ? " Why, 
if you will believe me," exclaims Mr. Bossle, in the tones of a 
speaking-trumpet (we are at a prudent distance), " he is ladling 
off the scum, as composedly as if it were turtle-soup !" Mr. 
Bossle grows bold, and ventures a little nearer. Eash man ! 
His nose is assuredly scorched ; he darts back, and takes off his 
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spectacles, to ascertain how much of the frames are melted. The 
dreadful pot is lifted by the crane. It is poised immediately 
oyer the table ; a workman tilts it ; and out pours a cataract of 
molten opal which spreads itself, deliberately, like infernal 
sweetstufT, oyer the iron table. Though spilled and slopped 
about in a crowd of men, it touches nobody. '^And nas 
touched nobody since last year, when one poor fellow got the 
large shoes he wore, filled with white-hot glass." Then the 
great roUing-pin begins to " roll it out." 

But, those two men, narrowly inspecting eyeiy inch of the 
red-hot sheet as the roller approaches it--is tlieir skin sala- 
mandrine ? Are their eyes fireproof ? 

They are looking, we are told, for any accidental impurity 
that may be still intruding in the yitrification, and, if they can 
tear it out with their long pincers before the roU^ has passed 
over it, they are rewarded. Prom the shape these specks assume 
in being torn away, they are called " tears." 

When the roller has passed oyer the table, it leaves a sheet 
of red-hot glass, measuring some twelve feet by seven. 

This translucent confection is pushed upon a flat wooden 
platform on wheels — sparkling, as it touches the wood, like in- 
numerable diamonds — and is then run rapidly to an oven, there 
to be baked or annealed. The bed or '^ sole " of this carquese 
is heated to a temperature exactly equal to that of the glass ; 
which is now so much cooled that you can stand within a yard 
or so of it without fear of scorching off your eyelashes. The pot 
out of the fiimace is cooled too, out in the ram, and lies there, 
burst into a hundred pieces. It has been a good one: for it has 
withstood the fire, seventy days. 

So rapidly are all these casting operations performed, that, 
from the moment when Mr, Bossle thought his spectacles were 
melting off his nose, to the moment when the sheet of glass is 
shut up in the oven, about five minutes only have elapsed. The 
operations are repeated, until the oven is full of glass plates. 

When eight plates are put into the earguese it is closed up 
hennetically ; for the tiniest current of cold air would crack the 
glass. The fire is allowed to go out of its own accord, and the 
cooling takes place so gradually, that it is not completed until 
eight days are over. When drawn forth, the glass is that 
"rough plate" which we see let into the dodts of railway 
stations, and forming half-transparent floors in manufactories. 
To make it completely transparent for windows and looking- 
glasses, elaborate processes of grinding and polishing are re- 
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^uifiite. They are three in number : — ^roughing down, smooth-^ 
ing, and polishing. 

" I perceive," said Mr. Bossle, when he got to the roughing- 
down room, where steam machinery was violently agitating 
numerous plates of glass, one upon the other, '^ that the diamond 
cat diamond principle is adopted." 

" Exactly : the under plate is fastened to a table by plaster 
of Paris, and the upper one — quite rough — ^is violently rubbed 
by machinery upon it, with water, sand, and other grinding 
powders between. The top plate is then fastened to a table, to 
rough down another first plate ; for the under one is always the 
smoother." 

Then comes the '^ smoothing." Emery, of graduated degrees 
of fineness, is used for that purpose. " Fntil within the last 
month or so, smoothing could only be done by human labour. 
The human hand alone was capable of the requisite tenacity, to 
rub the slippery surfaces over each other ; nay, so fine a sense 
of touch was requisite, that even a man's hand had scarcely 
sensitiveness enough for the work; hence females were, and 
still are, emjjloyed." 

As our pam^taking informant spoke, he pushed open a door, 
and we beheld a sight that made Mr. Bossle wipe his spectacles, 
and ourselves imagine for a moment that a scene from an 
Oriental Story-Book was magically revealed to us ; so elegant 
and graceful were the attitudes into which a bevy of some fifty 
young women — ^many of them of fine forms and handsome fea- 
tures — were unceasingly throwing themselves. Now, with arms 
extended, they pushed the plates to one verge of the low tables, 
stretching their bodies as far as possible ; then, drawing back, 
they stood erect, pulling the plate after them; then, in order to 
leach the opposite edge of the plane, they stretched themselves 
out again to an almost horizontal posture. The easy beauty of 
their movements, the glitter of the glass, the brilliancv of the 
gas-lights, the bright colours of most of the dresses, formed a 
coup d*ceil which Mr. Bossle enjoyed a great deal more than 
Mrs. Bossle, had she been there, might have quite approved. 
The fairy scene is soon, however, to disappear. Mr. Blake, 
the ingenious manager of the works, has invented an artificial 
female hand, by means of which, in combination with peculiar 
machinery, gliss smoothing^ can be done by steam. 

The last process is " polishing." This art is practised in a 
spacious room glowing with red. Every comer of the busy in- 
terior is as rubicund as a Dutch dairy. The floor is red, the walls 
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are red, the ceiling is red, the pillars are red, the machinery is 
very red. Red glass is attached, by red plaster of Paris, to red 
movable tables ; red rubbers of red felt, heavily weighted with 
red leads, are driven rapidly over the red sur&ce. Little red 
boys, redder than the reddest of Bed Indians, are continually 
sprinkling on the reddened glass, the rouge (moistened crocus, 
peroxide of iron), which converts the scene of their operations 
into the most gigantic of known Bubrics. 

When polished, the glass is taken away to be " examined." 
A body of vigilant scrutineers place each sheet between their 
own eyes and a strong light : wherever a scratch or flaw appears, 
they make a mark with a piece of wax. If removable, these 
flaws are polished out by hand. The glass is then ready for 
the operation, which enables " the beauty to behold herself." 
The spreading of the quicksilver at the back is, however, a 
separate process, accomplished elsewhere, and performed by a 
perfectly distinct body of workmen. It is a very simple art. 

The manufacture of plate glass adds another to the thousand 
and one instances of the advantages of unrestricted and unfet- 
tered trade. The great demand occasioned by the immediate 
fall in price consequent upon the New Tariff, produced this 
effect on the Thames Plate G-lass "Works : — ^they now manufac- 
ture as much plate glass per week as was turned out in the 
days of the Excise, in the same time, by all the works in the 
country put together. The Excise incubi clogged the opera- 
tions of the workman, and prevented every sort of improvement 
in the manufacture. They put their gauges into the " metal " 
(or mixed materials) before it was put into the pot. 'J^hey 
overhauled the paste when it was taken out of the fire, and 
they applied their foot-rules to the sheets after the glass was 
annealed. The duty was collected during the various stages of 
manufacture half a dozen times, and amounted to three hundred 
per cent. No improvement was according to law, and the 
Exciseman put his veto upon every attempt of the sort. In 
the old time, the mysterious mixer could not have exercised his 
secret vocation for the benefit of his employers, and the demand 
for glass was so small that Mr. Blake's admirable polishing 
machine would never have been invented. Nor could plate- 
glass ever have been used for transparent flooring, or for door 
panels, or for a hundred other purposes, to idiich it is now 
advantageously and ornamentally applied. 

Thanking the courteous gentleman who had shown us over 
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tlie works, we left Mr. Bossle in close consultation with the 
manager. As, in crossing the yard, we heard the word " soda !" 
frequently thundered forth, we concluded that the Johnsonian 
drjsalter was endeavouring to complete some transaction in 
that commodity, which he had previously opened with the 
director. But, it is not in our power to report decisively on 
this head, for our attention was directed to two concluding 
objects. 

"IPirst, to a row of workmen — the same we had lately seen 
among the fires and liquid glass — good-humouredly sitting, 
with perfect composure, on a log of timber, out in the cold and 
wet, looking at the muddy creek, and drinking their beer, as if 
there were no such thing as temperature known. Secondly, 
and lastly, to the narrow passages or caves underneath the 
furnaces, into which the glowing cinders drop through gratings. 
These looked, when we descended into them, like a long 
Egyptian street on a dark night, with a fiery rain faUing. In 
warm divergent chambers and crevices, the boys employed in 
the works love to hide and sleep, on cold nights. So slept De 
Eoe'b hero, Coloio:l Jack, among the ashes of the glass-house 
where Tie worked. And that, and the river together, made us 
think of EoBiiifsoiT Crusoe the whole way home, and wonder 
what all the English boys who have been since his time, and 
who are yet to be, would h^ve done without him and his desert 
Island. 
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XVII. 

THE imriTED INTASIOir. 
Febbuabt 8, 1851. 



When, provincial or foreign visitor! you look down at 
mid-day upon Ludgate-street from the outer gallery of the 
dome of St. Paul's, you behold four currents of hats with a 
variegation of bonnets here and there (like flowers floating in 
an inky river), flanking two more streams of vehicles. These 
trails move in alternate rows eastward and westward without 
intermission and without end. Upon that gilded and giddy 
height, you get an idea of a dense population. It is there that 
you fully understand that two millions and a quarter of us are 
congregated upon this out-of-the-way corner of the earth, which 
is, on terrestrial globes, labelled " London." It is there that 
you smile at the stories of ancient Babylon and its fabulous 
census of Assyrians, and laugh the vaunted population of Fekin 
to scorn. It is there that, straining your eyes to the right and 
to the left, while circumambulating your airy perch, you feel 
some hesitation in descending ; lest, there being no room even 
for your moderate corpus, you should be pushed aside like a 
straw in a torrent. Yet this traffic is not so great as that which 
passes under the ugly clock which protrudes from the elegant 
spire of Bow Church, like a mis-shapen tumour on the neck of 
a beauty. Into Cheapside are disgorged, not only the east- 
going thousands now passing under your eye ; but an equal 
multitude from Holborn and Newgate-street. These concen- 
trate and thicken at Bow Church — to be bom within earshot 
of whose belfry constitutes a Cockney. Ethnologically, there- 
fore, Bow Church is the centre of London. 

You may, perhaps, suppose, O innocent provincial ! that the 
moving manifestation of to-day is exceptional. Like the other 
countryman, who waited at the threshold of Groldsmith's pub- 
lisher (whose house is just below you) for half a day, and then 
inquired " when the crowd would have done passing," you ima- 
gine that some extraordinary attraction has brought the people 
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into the streets. But, be assured, you behold the ordinary 
average. Hear the secretary of the City of London police on 
the number of foot, omnibus, cab, carriage, and coach passen- 
gers who daily traverse the City thoroughfares : — ^During every 
twenty-fonr hours throughout the year, he says, an average of 
one hundred and nineteen thousand six hundred and two 
individuals pass Bow Church, and only a little more than half 
of them are foot passengers, the rest being riders. In the 
month of May, he adds, the number of persons who enter the 
City dailj, on foot and in carriages, is little less than four 
hundred thousand persons. Two-thirds more than the entire 
population of Edinburgh; and four times greater than the 
number of lieges who own the sway of the Grand-Duke of 
Mecklenbnrg-Strelit z . 

"With these facts before you and the moving masses below 
yon, do yon not tremble when told that from May next ensuing 
to September, the narrow necks of the swarming thorough- 
feres will be throttled with one-third more passengers ? — 
not mere population, including the infantine, aged, and dis- 
abled; but sturdy, trudging, untiring sight-seeing beaters 
of pavements and throngers of shop-fronts. You box the 
compass on your elevated balcony, and see little or no pre- 
paration for this Invited Invasion. The new Cannon-street 
opening will hardly draw off much traffic from Cheapside ; for, 
although the street may be ready in time, its attractions will 
not have been put forth. There will be no shops ; it has no 
public buildings; nothing but London-stone to divert our 
visitors from the highway to the Mansion House; the Bank, the 
Soyal Exchange, Gog and Magog, and the New Post-office. 
Then, north-westward the new Farringdon-street opening, 
which is to lead, some day or othe;r, to Clerkenwell, can scarcefy 
be made worthy of foreign or provincial patronage in time ; 
despite Sharp's-alley on the one side, and IPield-lane on the 
other. It follows, therefore, that from whatever quarter visitors 
may arrive in order to get at the great centres of City attrac- 
tion, they must pass Bow Church. 

Come down, then, half-frozen stranger ! from your gusty 
phice of contemplation, and battle with me to the Old Jewry, 
that we may look in at the City Police-office, and examine its 
returns on the matter a little more closely. "We will glance 
over a " Eeport of the Number of Yehicles which passed Bow 
Chnrch, Cheapside, between the hours of six p.m. on Thursday 
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the eighth day of August, and six p.m. on Friday, the ninth 
day of August, one thousand eight hundred and mty ; and the 
Numher of Persons in and with the said vehicles. Also the 
Number of Foot Passengers who passed during the same time." 

Here is the history of a City thoroughfare on an autumn 
day. 'Tis " post meridian half-past six." Most of the public 
and merchants' offices are cleared of their clerks. The prin- 
cipals are at home, dining at the West-end, or are miles away 
at their viUas; yet during the hour between six and seven, 
eight hundred and fifty-one vehicles, with three thousand three 
hundred and twenty-three persons riding in or guiding them, 
and four thousand and forty foot passengers (totd seven thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-three), have passed Bow Church. 
At eleven, when every retailer and every assistant has finished 
his day's work, the numbers have dropped ojff to three hundred 
and fifty-two vehicles and three thousand and seventeen per- 
sons. After bedtime the traffic subsides, though it never ceases. 
The hour between three and four in the morning, is that of the 
greatest repose; for then, only thirty-five wheeled carriages 
and one hundred and fifteen individuals pass the Church. 

Circulation increases gradually from four o'clock until after 
breakfast-time. During the hour which ends on the stroke of 
nine, the numbers are — ^vehicles, four hundred and eleven; 
persons, three thousand nine hundred and fifty. Then, business 
begins in earnest ; the public and merchants' offices are to he 
filled by ten, hence, for that hour, the figures are nearly doubled, 
standing thus : — carriages, nine hundred and twenty-nine ; 
individuals, eight thousand and seventy-five. The culminating 
point of traffic is reached at noon, during the hour previous to 
which one thousand and eighty-two vehicles, and nine thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five persons, stream through Cheapside. 
Then a subsidence takes place until between three and &ye in 
the afternoon. During the last of those hours upwards of a 
thousand carriages and eight thousand eight hundred and 
eighty individuals are crowding once more towards their houses, 
their villas, or their lodgings. 

What, then, will be the condition of Cheapside, about twelve 
o'clock^ on the eighth day of August, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-one P The lowest estimate we have seen (we 
do not piledge ourselves to put our trust in it) computes that 
there will De an extra million of people in the Metro^oliBy 
during the most part of the time that the Grreat Exhibition 
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remains open. These would augment the passengers through 
the City's centre to fifteen thousand ; and, as the new comers 
will have to be fed with food carried from place to place on 
wheels, the passage of vehicles will be enormously increased. 
What they will do when they try to push through the Poultry, 
the Lord Mayor only knows ! 

Upon this, another consideration supervenes :— if there will 
be a deficiency of walking and riding room for the welcome in- 
vaders, how are they to be housed ? 

Although a great pressure of business is being forced upon 
house agents by persons living in more affluent neighbourhoods 
who hope to make harvests of profit from the influx of strangers, 
yet, such strangers as can afford good accommodation and high 
rents, will, we apprehend, form but a small minority. The majority 
of visitors will be of the artisan and humbler classes ; yet, for 
such persons, has any temporary accommodation been planned, 
upon a comprehensive scale ? Londoners in their own rank are 
not so circumstanced as to be able to turn out of their houses 
to oblige, even to their own profit, the coming strangers; neither 
are tents particularly well adapted for an English climate. 
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. XVIIL 

THS TXBA^T OF MnoriaissmTaxir. 

February 22, 1861. 

'^ YovB Serene Highness must not forget that the eyes of 
Europe are upon us !" exclaimed the Baron Von Erobrecht, 
Prime Minister, Commander of the Forces, Privy Councillor, 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs of the principality of Hesse 
Minnigissengen. 

"But, my dear Baron," returned the Prince, pointing out 
the passage, ^^my cousin's letter expressly states that his yisit 
is to be without ceremony." 

The Baron Yon Brobrecht proudly drew himself up to his 
full height. It being a court-day, he was in full dress ; for 
the Beoeption— which lasted exactly eight minutes — was just 
over. The display upon the Baron's small round person, would 
have led a stranger to believe, that, in him, were concentrated 
the highest honours of the greatest realm in Europe. His coat 
was stiff with embroidery ; and, would have been, but for the 
dimming ravages of Time, gorgeous with gold ; it was fastened 
at the waist with a rainbow of sashes, girdles, and lace ; while 
a grotesque menagerie of honorific animals dangled at his breast. 
Having expoaded his person to its utmost dimensions to give 
the greater impressiveness to his arguments, he proceeded to 
say : " Tour Highness will permit me to observe, that, in this 
affair, your Highness's consequence and consideration, in the 
eyes of foreign courts, are in question. When I had the 
honour to be attached to the person of his Serene Highness the 
late Prince your beloved father, we were, under similar cir- 
cumstances, accustomed to spare no expense." 

"Yery true; but you must not forget that under those 
similar circumstances you were obliged to pledge, to the Jews, 
the diamonds of her Serene Highness the late Princess my 
beloved mother." 

"But, then," interrupted the First Minister, eagerly, "we 
enjoyed, amongst the neighbouring principalities, the reputation 
of being the most polished and elegant court in Germany. 
And," persisted the Baron, " to what did we owe your illus- 
trious predecessor's marriage ; which brought him a revenue of 
ten thousand florins. "Why, to the magnificence of his court, 
when your august uncle visited it. Dazzled by his brilliant 
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reception, the G^rand-Duke of Saxe Xissankumagen bestowed 
on lis his sister in marriage.*' 

At the word "marriage'* the Prince sighed, and said, ab- 
stractedlyy " Well, Baron ; receive iny cousin as yon think best :' ' 
then sighed again, and was soon plunged into a reverie. 

" Nine of the palace servants must have new liveries," said 
Erobrecht, commencing his arrangements. ''Your Serene 
Highness will excuse my absence. I must hasten to the 
tailor." 

That announcement suddenly aroused the royal dreamer. 

" To the tailor ?" he echoed. 

"To the tailor," repeated the functionary. 

" Then I will accompany you." 

Popularity was thought at that time — ^to the great discomfort 
of that thorough absolutist, the Baron Yon Erobrecht — ^to be 
a necessary poUcy of the crown of Hesse Minnigissengen. Ee- 
volution was stalking rapidly over Germany; and it was es- 
sential that the Prince should become familiar with his people. 
This was not difficult; for his capital consisted of seventy- 
eight houses, and a population that did not exceed three bun- 
ded and two souls, ten per cent, of whom were babies in arms. 

The tailor's house was, beyond contradiction, the prettiest 
dwelling in MinnijgiBsenbourgh ; it was approached by a qua- 
druple row of acacias, which were then in fiill bloom. Fnder 
these trees his Serene Qighness eiq^ressed his intention of 
taking " a turn," while his Prime Minister entered the house 
to negotiate the transaction in liveries. 

" The business I have come upon is this," said Erobrecht to 
Herr Hubert Oberschneider ;. " we require fifteen new state 
liveries, complete, by the end of the week." 

" Impossible !" said the tailor, diyly. 

"Nevertheless," rejoined the Baron, haughtily, "we must 
have them. His Serene Highness's cousin, his Eoyal High- 
ness the Prince of Saxe Kissankumagen, is about to pay us a 
visit." 

" Ij too, am expecting a visitor," rejoined the tailor ; " my 
nephew ; and the two or three first days after his arrival are 
destined to merry-making. No work will be done." 
. " So !" exclaimed Erobrecht, with severity. " These are the 
fruits of that excessive familiarity with which his Highness 
indulges his subjects. It renders them impertinent." 

Mr. Oberschneider lit his pipe. " Bsjron Erobrecht," he 
said, with great composure, " you have the option of ^ving 
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the Prince's custom to any other tailor you please ; I do not 
seek it. I do not even demand payment of my little bill 
of four hundred and odd florins. Thank Heaven, I am not in 
need of them at present. * But," continued the tailor, " why 
do you require fifteen suits, since you have only nine domestics 
at the palace ; one of whom is beclridden P" 

" Because," replied Erobrecht, " we are going, provisionally, 
to double the number of our retainers." As the tailor went on 
smoking his pipe, with an irreverent indifference which be- 
tokened obstmacy, the Baron found a mollifying tone expe- 
dient. " Come, good Master Hubert," he coaxed, " do this for 
the Prince, and we will not quarrel about price." 

" I am hourljr expecting my nephew," was the tailor's next 
remark. " He is coming from Pans after having completed his 
studies at Grottingen. He is a young man who, to judge by the 
money he has cost me, must be a wonderful genius. I cannot 
think of your fifteen suits ; all that I can do is to lend his 
Highness my people's clothes. My nephew, I dare say, will not 
care about being received in grand liveries." 

The Baron groaned inwardly. " I must," he thought, " lower 
our dignity before this miserable tailor's money-bags !" The 
Minister of State then tapped his snuff-box, and cogitated pro- 
foundly. At length he caught an idea. " You will change the 
collars and facings to our colour ?" he asked. 

" Willingly :" and Master Hubert held out his hand to the 
Baron, for the purpose of clinching the bargain. The latter, 
though deeply shocked at this familiarity, thought it better, 
under present circumstances, to swallow his resentment ; and, 
exertii^ a gentle violence over his pride, he mildly shook the 
outstretched digits of the independent tailor. 

"Ah!" thought Erobrecht, as he proceeded to rejoin the 
Prince. " If I could only persuade his Highness to create some 
sort of income, or property-tax, we should soon pull down the 
pride of these moneyed gentlemen." 

As he advanced under the acacias, Erobrecht discovered that 
the Prince was not alone. He was too discreet a courtier to 
interrupt a tSte-a-tete, and bent his steps where numerous and 
pressing engagements required his presence. The sex and 
beauty of the Prince's companion explained, perhaps, the eager- 
ness with which his Highness accompanied his Minister to the 
spot. He was long in quitting it. Por more than an hour he 
and Albertina, the tailor's daughter, paced the avenue. 

Early on the morning of the day appointed for their visitor's 
arrival, the Baron Von Erobrecht, magnificently attired, and 
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glittermg in the efiulgence of all his orders, presented for the 
Prince's signature a closely written parchment : it was the royal 
consent to the sale of a farm. 

"The means are violent, I must admit," said Erohrecht; 
" but, then, our peculiar position demands the sacrifice. We 
shall thus be enabled to receive your august cousin (although tra- 
velling in modest incognito) with proper pomp and splendour." 
The iPrince signed without reaoing. 

About eleven o'clock in the forenoon, Erobrecht again made 
his appearance, to announce that some peasants had seen a 
horseman of distinguished mien, but evidently travelling in- 
cognito, enter the inn at Zw^ibriiken, on the frontiers — about 
a quarter of a league distant— having previously inquired his 
way to Minnigissenbourgh. 

The Prince mounted his charger, and set off to meet the 
visitor, accompanied by Erobrecht, the soldiery, and the band. 
To tell the truth, his Serene Highness was delighted at getting 
away from home for a short time, under whatever pretext ; 
for, during the last two or three days, all had been at sixes 
and sevens in the palace. His own valet had been meta- 
morphosed by the Baron into a sort of grand chamberlain. A 
horrible noise of hammering rendered the palace unbearable. 
All the old state-rooms had been furbished up with the furni- 
ture which but scantily garnished the private apartments. 

As they approached the frontier, they beheld a cloud of dust. 
Erobrecht iew up his forces in open order, and the band 
began to tune their instruments : but it was only the postman 
who trotted by without stopping. The Prince, it should be 
mentioned here, was an amateur, and, out of the seventy men 
of which his army consisted, forty-five were musicians. In a 
few minutes a denser cloud of dust appeared, and rapidly in- 
creased in volume and propinquity. Erobrecht gave the signal, 
and the band struck up Spontini's marche triomphale. 

Then there issued from the cloud a horse covered with foam. 
A figure was seated on it, clad precisely in the way in which a 
peasant would suppose noblemen go about. The costume was 
ultra-fiashionable and gaudy ; consisting partly of the dress of 
the German students, and partly of that of the young Parisian 
exquisites of the day. 

He halted. Erobrecht, who had dismounted, walked solemnly 
up to the side of the horse, and commenced reading an address 
01 welcome. The soldiery presented arms. 
The new comer stood erect in his stirrups with surprise. The 
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Prince laughed. Erobrecht had not got further in his recita- 
tion than — " Penetrated with a sense of delight at the honour 

conferred by your Eoyal Highness's presence, we cordially ** 

when the horseman expressed a hope to the Prince that the old 
gentleman was not a dangerous lunatic ; for a lunatic of some 
sort he assuredly thought him. 

" This is all a mistake," said the Pribnce. 

" I should think it was," asserted the stranger. " Don't you 
know who I am, old fellow ?" 

These expressions assured the Baron that their utterer was not 
his Koyal Highness the Grrand-Duke of Saxe Kissankumagen. 

" I am Heinrich, nephew to Master Hubert Oberschneider 
the tailor," continued the free-and-easy student. He then can- 
tered off, leaving the soldiery at " present arms ;" the band play- 
ing the march of triumph, and the Prince reeling with laughter 
in his saddle. , 

The disgusted Lord High Chamberlain and Commander-in- 
Chief pocketed his address, and set his army in motion towards 
home. On arriving at the palace, a letter was put into the 
Prince's hand by the postman who had passed them on the road, 
announcing that his cousin had been obliged to change his route. 

Everything was in readiness for thej^te which was intended 
to dazzle and astound his Eoyal Highness the Grand-Duke of 
Saxe Kissankumagen ; and the Premier was in despair ! The 
Prince, on the contrary, took no pains to conceal his delight. 
" Baron," he said, " your talent for arranging and -mftTiflg^Tig a 
fete shaU not be thrown away. The festival shall still be held. 
You have my permission to command the presence of every 
soul in the city." His Serene Highness then sat down, and 
wrote an autograph letter to Mr. Oberschneider, inviting him, 
his daughter, and nepliew, to dinner. At this democratic pro- 
ceeding, the Baron Yon Erobrecht trembled for the security 
of the throne of Hesse Minnigissengen. But the Prince was 
peremptory, and the state servant was obliged to obey. 

The invitation set every member of the establishment near 
the acacias in an exceeding flutter, except Heinrich. That 
young gentleman, having imbibed the politics of the least 
respect^le of the Parisian estaminets, told his uncle that 
lie would never sit at the table of a " tyrant." 

Oberschneider, who.was tying on his whitest neckcloth at the 
glass, made a grimace expressive of the most condign ridicule; 
to which his nephew retorted that he — Hubert Obepschneider, 
tailor — was a worshipper of power, and a sycophant! The 
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uncle — ^an easy-going, but shrewd man, who regularly read the 
papers, and knew what was going on in the world— said to his 
daughter, while escorting her to the palace, " The truth is, my 
dear, your cousin has got hold of those egregious notions which 
are so flattering to people who prefer amusement or idleness, to 
work. Property is rohbery ; restraint, tyranny ; government, 
brigandage." 

"How very odd!" said Albertina; who knew nothing of 
politics, and was thinking of the Prince. 

The tailor went on, warming as his subject expanded. *^ Con* 
founding such silly theoriea with the glorious acts of the true 
patriots, who have burst the bonds of royal chicanery in Prance, 
and of tyranny in some portions of this empire, Heinrich has, 
I fear, brought notions home to my shop which will unsettle the 
heads of all my journeymen." 

"How very naughty of him!" said Albertina ; because she 
felt it was necessary she must say something just then. 

When they arrived at the palace, the Prince received them in 
the throne-room, with marked distinction. The Baron Ero- 
brecht grinned and bore it (like one of his own heraldic hyenas) 
with wonderful fortitude. 

The dinner went off well ; because the rain, which fell in 
torrents, could not spoil that. But the fireworks proved 
utterly uninflammable, the thunderstorm drowned the music, 
and nobod}r could dance on the lawn ; yet Albertina was there, 
and the Prince was delighted. She wore his favourite colours 
— ^white with blue ribbons. 

" Baron," said he that night after his guests had departed, 
*^ jour fete was charming and amused me immensely. You may 
sell another farm to-morrow." 

" Something must be done," returned the Prime Minister, 
who, to his other multifarious places, added that of ChanceUor 
of the Exchequer ; " our coffers are exhausted, and two years' 
revenues have been already anticipated. Only one resource re- 
mains—** 

** Which is ?'* interrogated the Prince, as he folded up a 

piece of blue ribbon and put it inside his vest. 

" Marriage!" 

The Premier said this very solemnly. " Ton have a crowd 
of wealthy and noble cousins, out of which your Serene High- 
ness might choose a wife — a rich wife." 

The Prince yawned. He was tired. Would Von Erobrechi 
ring for his vsJet P 
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Many days had not elapsed since the graadfSte at the palace 
in honour of the Prince who did not arrive, before old HiiberiUi 
fears about his nephew proved true to the letter. He hi^ 
origfaially conceived the idea of getting up a match betwe^s^ 
Albertina and her cousin ; but the young student's coarse and , 
turbulent manners were in the highest degree displeasing to the 
girl, and Heinrich himself made no efforts to overcome her 
antipathy. He passed his time in the pubic-houses, uttering a 
variety of common-places to a pack of young fellows, as idle and 
ill-disposed as himself. He formed them into a Club, and ez-> 
plained to them his political creed. He spoke a great deal 
about Brutus and a " bloated oligarchy ;" by which he meant 
the First Minister, who united in his own podgy little person all 
the aristocratic and oligarchical power of the state. He de- 
nounced the Prince merely as an incarnation of royalty, against 
which he made war in the abstract ; but — because, perhaps, he 
found the roll of the Baron's name tell with effect in his 
harangues (for he had learned at Paris to revel in the canine 
letter), his enmity towards the Baron " E-r-r-r-robrecht '* 
was relentless. Every misfortune that happened to any- 
body, he attributed to the Government; otherwise to the 
bloated oligarchy ; otherwise to E-r-r-r-robrecht. The storm 
on the night of thefste he traced to the vengeance of Heaven 
on the atrocious vices, corruptions, and oppressions of the 
court. When , Hans Hiccup the cobbler reduced himself to 
begganr by beer, and people would not trust him with their 
boots, Heinrich held him up as a martyr to political oppression, 
and demanded an organisation of labour. When Madame Magg- 
schifter's baby took the small-pox, Heinrich had no inanner of 
doubt that the infant had been infected by a secret emissary of 
Government. The Club spread the sentiments which their leader 
originated, and obtained the support of all the idlers in Min- 
ni^senbourgh. 

Yet, for a people ground down by all manner of social and 
political oppression, the Minnigissenbourghers did not seem to 
be an unhappy or discontented community. Each lived in the 
bosom of his family. In the evening, under the acacias or lime- 
trees that overshadowed these miserable people's porches, might 
be heard the cheerful song, with its accompaniment of flute or 
harpsichord ; neither was the native hurdy-gurdy silent. 

It happened about this time that a violent hailstorm did 
some damage to the crops. This was an opportunity not to be 
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lost. Heinrich and his acolytes spread themselves over the 
principality (this was soon done, and at a cost for tra- 
velling expenses quite nominal), bewailing the loss of the 
husbandmen. They insinuated that one of the rights of the 
horticultural and agricultural interests was that of not having 
their glass broken, and their fields cut up by hail. 

This doctrine soon became popular ; for, the most disagree- 
able of all human misfortunes are those which we are unable 
to lay at our neighbour's door. We would aU of us rather be 
stoned almost to death by a man upon whom we can b6 revenged, 
than be ever so gently hit by an aerolite, for the fall of which 
no one is responsible. Urged on, therefore, by the Club, the 
farmers profited by the hailstorm to neglect paying their rent, 
and to utter loud complaints and woefid lamentations. 

The consequence of such defalcations was, that the State 
Treasury became more and more impoverished ; and Erobrecht 
was obhged to discharge more servants, and sell two of the 
three horses which his royal master still possessed. Under 
these disagreeable circumstances, however, the Prince had his 
consolations. He practised new symphonies with his musicians ; 
he passed his time in angling, and in botanising expeditions 
into the woods, close to the dwelling of Master Hubert Ober- 
schneider; where, by some extraordinary confluence of cir- 
cumstances, he had very frequently the pleasure (entirely by 
accident) of meeting Albertina. 

One day the student Heinrich, mounted upon a table covered 
with pots of beer and drinking-horns, spoke thus to his fol- 
lowers, at what he was pleased to term a Monster Meeting. 
Thirty-seven malcontents were actually present : 

"It is time, my Mends, that a corrupt and bloated oli- 
garchy should cease from battening upon our substance ! It is 
cowardice that produces the insolence of kings ! Let us rend 
asunder the chains that have too long held captive our beau- 
tiful fatherland. Let us break the yoke of tyranny ! Let us 
proceed at once to the palace, where the ^ant gives himself 
up to impure delights, surrounded by Yon E-r-r-r-robrecht and 
his ferocious satellites : let us reclaim our rights and liberties, 
or perish in the attempt !" 

By the time the peroration was finished, the crowd had in- 
creased to very neany threescore. 

"While these affairs, big with the fate of Minnigissenbourgh, 
were passing at the Uerhaus, the Prince was sauntering in his 
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garden, plucking dead leaves from four &yourite carnations, 
and angling for rhymes for a sonnet to Albertina*s blue eyes. 
"Desires" and "fires" were just arranging themselves prettily 
at the ends of a couplet, when the conspurators, burning with 
beer and patriotism, arrived at the palace ^tes. 

One of the ferocious satellites, of whom Seinrich had spoken, 
was then busily engaged in practising, on the flute, his difficult 
part in the overture to Zauberflote, which the band was to p^- 
lorm on^the following day. This warrior (who was posted as a 
sentry while practising) permitted the revolters to pass, on 
their stating that they desured to speak to the Prince. But, as 
a preliminary precaution, he put down his flute, shouldered his 
firelock, dressed himself up in line with his sentry-box; and 
asked the invaders to be so good as to keep on the gravel-walks, 
and not to pluck the flowers. 

The P^ce, though a little surprised at this great gathering, 
turned his calm and indiflerent countenance carelessly on the 
mob ; and, when he demanded what th^ wanted with him ? 
no one had sufficient nerve to speak. They replied only hy 
confused and ahnost unintelligible cries ; amongst which, how- 
ever, might be detected a timid stuttering, which sounded like 
" Down with the tyrant !" 

The Prince smiled, and, in a voice which was clearly audible 
above the whispered clamour of the disaflected, said : 

" Let some one among you speak for the whole : for, if you 
all speak in turns, it will take up too much time ; and, if alto- 
gether, you will not be intelligible." 

At these words there was a dead silence. All recoiled a few 
paces ; leaving by common assent to the student Heinrich the 
right of explaining those grievances, of which none were exactly 
cognisant. 

" We stand here," said Heinrich, " in the name of—" 

"Pray don't stand!" interrupted the Prince, pointing to a 
rustic chair. 

" We come," continued the orator, not heeding the sarcastic 
invitation, " to protest against abuses too long suffered. We 
come in the name of the People !" 

" My good friend," said the Prince. " My people are not so 
numerous as to have need of delegates. Haven't they spoken for 
themselves ? Let them assemble to-morrow in the inner court 
of the palace, and, if they wish it, we will have a chat together." 

" The People have no time to wait !" exclaimed the orator, 
fiercely. 
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" Believe me, Monsieur Heinrich, my caUing of Prince is not 
Buch a delightful profession that I should desire to exercise it 
every day. I shall be a prince to-morrow ; to-day I am but a 
private individual, very anxious respecting the fete of a beautifd 
carnation of which I have just set a cutting. As a private 
individual, therefore, I desire to be master in my own house. 
So, my friends, be advised by me, and go home. Above sH 
things, do not tread upon my carnations." 

Heinrich turned towards his friends. " Are you content," 
he said, " with the evasive, the ferocious irony, which has dic- 
tated- the tyrant's words P" 

"My worthy friend Heinrich," said the Prince quietly, 
" you really mwt be so obliging as to leave my garden." 

" I see," said Heinrich, " that the end of the career which I 
have embraced, will bring me but a martyr's crown. Well, I 
am ready to shed my blood for the People. Take my head !" 

*' Tour head ? What should I do with your head ? It is 
useless even to yourself," responded the Prince. " I shall ex- 
pect my people to-morrow. I have some excellent beer ; and 
we will ^cuss that while we talk over our affairs. In case of 
rain, there shall be an awning." 

When the delegates had departed, the Prince made a bouquet 
of his finest carnations for Albertina ; and wrote to remind 
her that she had promised to waltz with him on the ensuing 
evening. 

At ^ybreak next morning the band assembled at the palace, 
for the final rehearsal of Beethoven's overture, which was to 
be performed, for the first time in pubHc, that evening. 

" What on earth can my people want with me ?" thought 
Eichard ; " and what unfortunate accident can have recalled to 
their minds that I am a prince? However," he exclaimed to 
a servant, " rinse out some glasses for my people ! Happy the 
Boyereign who can thus hob-nob with his subjects !" 

At the appointed hour, *an assemblage of about one hundred 
persons made their appearance at the palace. After them came 
a second hundred, to see what the mrst hundred were about ; 
and finally, the whole of the remaining inhabitants of the capital 
who were capable of locomotion, brought up the rear, anxious 
to ascertain the cause of the unaccustomed gathering. 

" My friends," said his Serene Highness, " drmk your beer 
while it is fresh." 

The people did as they were told. 

When the barrels had to be tilted, the Prince asked his 
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people what they wanted P " Have I," he said, " ever inter- 
fered with your pleasures or your affairs ? Do I even know 
what you do, or -how you pass your time ?" 

" Down with the tyrants !" said Heinrich. 

"Down with the tyrants!" shouted the Club in cuckoo 
chorus. 

" Why is the Prince surrounded vdth guards ?" demanded 
Heinrich. 

" I am surrounded by my musicians," replied the Prince ; 
" the rest of the soldiers are gone out to take a walk. Pray be 
silent for one moment and listen to me : — I am not rich ; but 
he among you, whoever he be, who has wished to partake of 
my soup or my beer, has he not ever been welcome ?" 

'No one coiild deny this, therefore their leader went off into 
generalities. 

" We desire," said Heinrich, " the liberty of the press." 

" Yes, we desire the liberty of the press," repeated the Club. 

" Well," replied the Prince, " buy a press if you want one. 
You have mv full liberty to use it if you know how. But, 
alas, I am a&aid that there are a great many of you who can- 
not read." 

Something was then said about " dying for liberty and father- 
land ;" but, during the parley. Von Erobrecht had succeeded 
in collecting the scattered forces, and now disposed them round 
the court-yard. "I beg to acquaint your Highness," said he, 
pompously, " that our troops hem in the rebels on all sides, and 
that they are now in our power." 

"I am sorry to hear it," said Eichard: "for what am I to 
do with rebels ? I have no place to put them in. There is 
but one prison in Minnigissenbourgh, and that I converted 
long ago into an orangery. Dismiss the soldiers !" 

" But if I might suggest to your Highness — ^your personal 
safety " 

" rray don't alarm youiself about trifles. Baron, and do as I 
bid you." 

" Treachery !" shouted Heinrich, as the soldiers moved. 

" Treachery !" echoed the Club. 

" The palace of the tyrant is about to be reddened with the 
blood of patriots !" screamed Heinrich, hoarsely. 

But no denunciative enthusiasm was to be infused into the 
other patriots ; too much of whose attentions were riveted on 
the Prince's beer. When they found the casks producing 
nothing but lees, they sauntered peaceably home. 
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After the signal &ilure of this '^ demonstratioD," all went on 
well for some time. 

There being no Press, the liberty thereof could not be taken 
advantage of, and the pen supplied its place. Heinrich started 
a newspaper in manuscript, although never was a place so 
destitute of news as Minnigissenbourgh. However, despite 
few occurrences, leaders abounded. " E-r-r-r-robrecht," above 
all, was never spared ; and the Prime Minister came one day to 
the Prince to request his permission to start a newspaper also. 

" They have desired the liberty of the press," said his High- 
ness ; '' that liberty is yours as well as theirs, and you may use 
it as you think proper." 

Then bejgin the great paper war between Erobrecht and 
Heinrich. The rivaljoumals appeared every morning. Heinrich 
expressed in every number his conviction that all princes were 
criminals ; Brobrecht inculcated that a sovereign's most trivial 
action was angelic. One day the Baron announced " that his 
Serene Highness was in excellent health and spirits ; no ad- 
dition was made to the illustrious dinner circle ; and his Serene 
Highness ate French beans." On the next day, Heinrich's 
paper came out with, " How long will an enslaved people suffer 
T^anny to eat French beans ?" In the succeeding number 
of Erobrecht's paper it was replied, " That the Prince's fond- 
ness for French beans showed his unflinching desire to en- 
courage agriculture." 

" To eat French beans," retorted Heinrich, in Number 
three, " is a bitter mockery of the people ; who cannot afford 
even sour-krout." 

One evening the Prince was walking under the lime-trees ; 
Albertina happened (accidentally, as usual) to be passing that 
way. She showed the rival papers to the Prince. He laughed 
heartily at Heinrich's denunciations, and commanded Erobrecht 
to discontinue his " organ" altogether. 

In the meanwhile. Prince Eichard's affairs went from bad to 
worse, until they brought him to the condition of a gentleman 
in hopelessly embarrassed circumstances. He had hardly a florin 
to bless himself with. Betrenchment was imperative. Having 
communicated with certain potentates, he therefore assembled his 
army, and addressed his brave soldiery in the following terms : 

" My friends, I have no longer the means of paying you. I 
have, accordingly, disposed of your services to a great power, 
who will lead you into Africa and glory. You will have double 

pay-" 

The Commissariat arrangements were neither extensive nor 
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intricate ; and the entire force was soon in heavy marching 
order (band included), with drums beating and colours flying. 
The departing army made its first halt, on its way to A£rica, 
at Zw^ibroken, the head-quarters of beer. 

Ben^ of Anjou has said, that a king without music is a 
crowned ass ; and the Prince, after the departure of his brave 
band, became the most unhappy of monarchs. Albertina 
alone consoled him : but in a very short time, she also took 
her departure, accompanied by a female attendant. The alleged 
reason for the journey was a visit to an old relation. 

The loss of ms farms, of his fortune, of his army, and even 
of his band, did not affect the Prince so much as the loss of 
Albertina ; and the Prince placed in Brobrecht's hands a letter 
addressed to his Serene Highness's uncle, in these terms : 

" My dear UnclEi — I neither caii| nor do I any longer desire to remain a 
Prince. 

" When yon receive this letter, I shall have taken mj departure from my 
dominions. I abandon to yon all my rights ; requiring only at your hands, 
as a compensation for the same, a yearly pension of one thousand five hun- 
dred florins. I will let you know when you are to forward me my pension, 
and where. Keep Brobrecht near your person: he is a good and loyid servant. 

** I embrace you affectionately, 

" RlCHABD-AUGUErnrS-FBEDXBIC-ERNlSST- 

Alfhonsb-Habts-Ai^bbst." 

The following morning, as soon as the rising sun had 
tinged with its first rosy beams the muslin curtains of his bed- 
room windows — silk curtains were used only in the throne- 
room — ^his Serene Highness sprang from his couch, dressed 
himself hastily, and proceeded to pack into a small valise his 
four most precious articles. To wit : 

A small canvas bag containing thirty crowns. 

A blue sash which had formerly encircled Albertina's waist. 

Albertina's letters. 

His own favourite flute. 

This done, he glided down stairs, placed the valise upon his 
horse, mounted, and took his departure from Minnigissen- 
bourgh. When he had reached the outskirts of the town, he 
paused, looked round, and his eyes rested upon the acacias 
which overshadowed the tailor's dwelling. After a long gaze, 
he sighed and went his way. 

His horse padded on steadily. Towards evening, he arrived 
at a little forest retreat, also surrounded by acacias, and fronted 
by a nicely-mown grass-plot dotted with several flower-beds, 
each containing a variety of carnations in full bloom. 
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He entered the cottage, and an aged domestic received Mm 
politelj. He had scarcely sat down near the window, when 
he perceiyed, at a turning of the gravel walk, two ladies ap- 
proaching. One of them was old, of a gentle ^d prepossess- 
mg countenance ; the other was Alberti^. 

In a few words the ex- Prince put the ladies in possession 
of all that had occurred. " Albertina," said the Prince, " how 
sweet would be a life spent here with you ! I cannot now de- 
mand jour hand, afber having been refused possession of it 

when I was a prince. Behold to-day my entire fortune ! 

I have thirty ducats in my valise, and I am assured a pension 
of fifteen hundred florins a year.'* 

" My Prince," said the aunt, '* you have no cause for de- 
spair. Albertina loves you. Semain here. She shall come 
to seQ me eyery month ; and, when I shall have been assured 
that your resolution of marrying her is not the result of a 
momentaiy enthusiasm ; when I am convinced that you do not 
regret your palace and power, then we will arrange all for the 
best." 

Eichard could make no other reply than that of kissing the 
kind old lady's wrinkled hand. 

When she presented to him, three months later, the little hand 
of Albertina, ne exclaimed, as he pressed it to his lips, " Adieu, 
adieu, Hesse Minnigissengen ; adieu the sad past ! And yet 
blessings be upon it, if it has been the price of the ftiture 1" 

The future was happiness both to him and to Albertina. As 
plain unostentatious man and wife, they both henceforth lived 
m the cottage part of the year, and in the finest seasons took 
pleasant tours to different parts of Europe. 

The conclusion of the history of the great political move- 
ment whicb caused the ultimate downfal of the Ijrant of Hesse 
Minnigissengen, is soon told. By twelve o'clock on the day 
upon which the Prince fled there were eight princes of Hesse 
Miimigissengen; the same evening there were thirty-two. On 
the following morning, the Prince's uncle— who nad gladly 
accepted his nephew's offer — sent over to Minnigissenbourgh 
an armed force, consisting of a corporal and ten men. In the 
brief space of two hours, these troops, effectually and for ever, 
nippea the budding germs of the great Minnigissenbourgh 
revolt.* 

* A part of this Btory is derived from a sketch by Alphonse Karr* 
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XIX. 

TEN MINUTES WITH HEE HAJESTT. 
March 1, 1851. 

In divulging the details of a distinguisbed honour, we are 
not, we hope and believe, committing any breach of court con- 
fidence. A desire to gratify the pardonable curiosity of all 
classes of the community respecting the person of our beloved 
Sovereign, will not, we feel sure, be construed harshly. We 
are, indeed, incapable of rudely bursting the golden \)onds 
of Etiquette that doth hedge the throne. 

To guard against the imputation of boasting of a higher 
privilege than that really extended to us, we think it right to 
mention at once, that the business which took us into the 
presence of the Highest personage in the Eealm, was not of 
a private nature. 

The memorable morning was a bright one in February, the 
fourth of that month. The sky was cloudless ; a brilliant sun 
gave to it that cheering character which — ^from the good fortune 
Her Majesty experiences whenever she appears publicly — ^haa 
passed into a proverb, as " The Queen's Weather." The con- 
veyance in wnich we were approaching the palace — that of 
Westminster — was suddenly stopped at Charing-cross. A great 
crowd had collected between that point and our destination. 
A long queue of carriages, of which our Hansom formed the 
last joint, had been brought to a stand ; and when, after a 
time, we were permitted to move on, we perceived that not 
only the streets, but the fronts of the houses, were thickly 
lined. Individuals of every age, size, and condition, occupied 
the pavements. The houses were decorated with a bright, 
variegation of lovely faces, prettily framed in bewitching 
bonnets. Every window was filled ; every balcony crowded ; 
even the roofs of the public offices were tenanted. Head over 
head appeared on the steps of doors ; the owners of apple- 
stalls, fitting them up as temporary standing-places, reahsed 
small fortunes; and, on grades of seats protected by crimson 
avmings and built over areas, reclined the beauty and chivalry 
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of eighteen hundred and fifty-one ; recalling the days of the 
" Tilt-yard," whose site they actually overlooked. The stand- 
ing army of spectators gave the docile Life Guards and patient 
policemen but little trouble to keep the carriage-road dear ; 
for they passed the time pleasantly in viewing the procession 
of ladies and great officers of state slowly drawn along on 
the same errand as ourselves. 

The stopping of a hackney cabriolet at the entrance of that 
portion of Her Majesty's Palace of Westminster which is de- 
voted to the deliberations of the lords spiritual and temporal 
in Parliament assembled, is not calculated to produce such 
solemn impressions upon the attendant police and marshals' 
men, as emblazoned panels drawn up, under the auspices of a 
court coachman in a i^-bottomed wig. On alighting, there- 
fore, the only mark of attention we received, was from an 
official, who, with the anxious look of one who thinks he has 
encountered an intruder, demanded a sight of our credentials. 
One glance at the signature of the Lord High Chamberlain in 
the comer of our card, sufficed to dispel his anxiety ; and, with 
a bland smile of relief, he waved his truncheon towards the 
staircase it was necessary for us to mount — the same which, at 
no distant period of time, was to be pressed by the feet of 
Eoyaltv. In expectation of that event, more loyal subjects 
lined the avenues, and stood on the stairs. In fact, &om the 
drawing-room door of Buckingham Palace, to the foot of the 
throne in the House of Lords, an unbroken lane of loving 
subjects ranged themselves to behold their Queen. 

No one who enters the House of Lords for the first time can 
suppress a certain emotion. As an assemblage of florid orna- 
ment, as a specimen of gorgeous decoration, this chamber is, 
perhaps, unsurpassed in the world ; but whether the emotion 
be that of sober reverence for the high functions performed in 
it, or a flash of exhilaration called up by a surpnsingly gaudy 
ball-room, it is not necessary to inquire. It must be owned, 
however, that a ceiling blazing with gold, a floor of burning 
red, a throne of burnished brass, and galleries enamelled with 
coloured mastics, can scarcely be consonant with the important 
interests gravely discussed by the Peers of Great Britain. 
Yet, at the performance of a state ceremony, when the whole 
house is surrendered to a court pageantry and proudly decked 
Beauty, the apartment is not inappropriate. 
When we entered, the Peeresses' gallery was untenanted; 

o 
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but a group of privileged ladies had already assembled upon tbe 
back benches on each side of the floor. iBoth ezoups were fast 
augmented by fresh arriYals, guided to seats by good-natured 
ushers, in black silks and brass badges. The honest, familiar 
pleasantry of the most active of these functionaries would have 
astonished those who associate courts with nothing but stately 
formality. To one bevy of beauties he smilingly observes, " Ah ! 
you're on the Peers' benches — that will never do. Thia way, if 
you please !" And tlie ladies flutter after him to a baok seat. 
" WUl you sit a little closer ?" he asks of several other ladies, 
regardless of the amplitude of brocades imd the probable craslv> 
ing of satins. Frigid formality — for which the vulgar invariably 
give the aristocracy credit — ^is not to be met with even in tiie 
House of Lords, on the opening of Earliament : a buss of eon* 
versation commences; above which rises, now and then, the 
music of a merry laugh. Presently a few peers, in their red and 
ermined robes, drop in ; then an ambassador or two ; and con- 
versation becomes general As the appointed hour approaches, 
tiie House fills ; the Peeresses' gallery being the soonest oc- 
cupied. 

The picture of a peeress present to the imaginatipna of the 
million, is that of a tall lady, with a long train, a diamond 
stomacher, and jewelled hair glistening under an arch of ostrich 
feathers. l%at is an Old School portnut. It is all altered now. 
Only one arching plume could we espy ; not a single train ; a 
display of precious stones far from overwhdbmg;— *an array of 
costume, in short, of which the hadcneyed epkhet "elegant 
mmplicitjr," is the true expression. An ordinary assemblage of 
ladies of middle rank at an evening party seen by daylight, 
would prasent the same general appearance as that displayed in 
the House of Lords on l^e opening of Parliament. 

The hands of the clock move on. Bishops, lay peers, judges, 
ambassadors, converse in knots on the vacant spaces aroimd tbe 
i^uone, the woolsack, and the clerks' table, and the hum vi 
gossip grows louder and louder. " There," to b(MTOW a sentenoe 
(not unworthy of a footman) from De Foe, " you see blue 
and green ribbons sitting familiarly, and talkmg with the 
same freedom as if they had left their quality and degrees of 
distance at home." It is a huge eonversaziane. The even tenor 
of the bura, reverberating from every comer, is only interrupted 
by the clanking of the spurs and aecoutrem^its of the military 
lords and the (mcers of the guard. The good«tempered little 
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gentlemaiL in black, threads his irnj npon the floor of the House 
with increased alacritj. More visitors and less room! His 
entreaties to his fair charges to econoanise sittings are re« 
doobled. At length he has foimd the last yiaitar a seat, and 
many eyes are turned towards the clock; — the hands hftve 
p«88edtliefignre''n." 

A sb'ght but sudden lull denotes that ezperieneed ears have 
distinguished, above the dulled roar of the crowd, the booming 
<^ distant cannon. Her Majesty has started firom Bucking- 
bam Palace; and her approach is gradually heralded by the 
deadened sound of successive salutes. Conversation ceases, and 
a great fluttering ensues. Every peer finds his allotted place. 
The Lord Chamberlain, the State Officers, the Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, and other officials, retire into the Prince's chamber, 
through doors on each side of the throne, to receive their 
tnistms. 

Now, thCTe is not a sound. So sudden and dead a silence in 
ao dense a crowd — nine-tenths of which (may they forgive us for 
adding !) are women — excites surprise. A pattering noise comes 
&om outside. It can hardly be rain, for the sun floods the 
chamber with his light through the livid countenances and 
parti-hued figures of the gkss kings and queens. Hail ? No. 
What you hear from without are the wheels of passmg vehicles 
grinding their gritty way on the graveL The grinding in- 
creases, and then suddenlv stops. You think you can dis- 
tinguish a cheer, micffled by the thick waUs. The Que^i is 
aliriiting. 

JDuring a very few minutes all eyes are turned towards the 
little door on the right side of the throne. Silently — with no 
flourish of trumpets ; without the faintest note of preparation — 
it opens. Two heralds appear ; then two more ; then the Lord 
Chamberlain ; and next, the Queen herself and Prince Albert, 
attended by the Mistress of the Eobes, and the great Officers 
of State, including the Lord Chancellor and the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

Every being in the House rises. The Queen — her hand in 
that of Prince Albert — ^mounts the steps of the throne, her train 
borne by two pages, and spread over the back of the state chair 
by the 3)uches8 of Sutherland. She sits : then rises ; and, with 
graceful gesture, bids the assembly to be seated also, and then 
sits again. The Prince reclines in the arm-chair on the left side 
of the throne. 

o2 
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The pause which ensues while the TJsher of the Black Bod 
departs to summon the '* Eaithfiil Commons,*' would be painful, 
were we not occupied in taking a survey of the magnificent 
spectacle as it is now arranged. The Queen, richly, tastefully 
robed — ^her head-dress a tiara of diamonds, formed Uke a murd 
crown — ^pleasantly addresses a few whispers to the attendant 
Duchess. The Prince is not within speaking distance, and sur- 
veys the House in the glittering uniform and jack-boots of a 
Field-Marshal. The Duke of Wellington holds erect the sword 
of state on one side of the Queen ; on the other, the Marquis of 
Winchester displays the Cap of Maintenance, and beside him, 
upon the extended arms of the Marquis of Lansdowne, rest the 
cushion and the crown. 

The sensation of beauty communicated through the eye 
when it drinks in an endless variety and exquisite groupings 
of colour, is that which predominates, on viewing the scene in 
the mass, from above. Two large patches of spectators, arrayed 
in every tint and texture of women's attire, are fringed by 
the red robes of the lay peers on the bottom benches, and 
tapered off on one side by the lawn sleeves of the bishops; 
while, in the Peeresses' gallery, similar hues are repeatea — 
£t*om the black silk of the mourner to the white satin of the 
bride. On the right of the throne, in the Ambassadors' box, is 
a more compact kaleidoscope of colours. The red Fez cap of 
the Turkish envoy, and the sky-blue uniform of the Foreign 
Minister of one of the Northern Courts, tell out conspicuously 
from the rest. Opposite, on the left of the throne, a group of 
Life Guards and Gentlemen-at-Arms make a gorgeous display 
of scarlet and gold. The judges of the land, packed together 
on the woolsack under their powdered wigs, look like a bed of 
blooming cauliflowers. 

This gorgeous still-life is suddenlv and rudely animated by 
disorderly sounds, like the opening of the pit door of a theatre, 
or the battering in of a house at a riot. The Speaker of the 
House' of Commons, answers the summons of his liege lady the 
Queen, as if he were a schoolmaster with a mob of unmannerly 
boys at his heels ; and is propelled to the bar of the House 
with the frantic fear of being knocked down and trampled upon, 
by the rush of M.P.s. A transient cloud passes over the 
Boyal countenance ; but it is rapidly succeeded by a succession 
of smiles at the ludicrous efforts of a couple of hundred of her 
eager Commons to squeeze themselves into space enough for 
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only a hundred. The account of a sufferer in the scramble is 
amusing: — " I happened," said Mr. Joseph Hume, in his place 
in Parliament on the following evening, " to be the twenty- 
fifth from the Speaker ; but both sides of the bar were so filled, 
that I neither saw the Queen, nor heard her voice. I was 
knocked against a corner; my head was knocked against a 
post, and I might have been much injured, if a stout member, 
to whom I felt much obliged, had not come to my assistance. 

glear, hear, and laughter.) It was no laughing matter." Mr. 
ume recollected, moreover, that on a similar occasion, the 
coat of a member of the House who now fills a high office 
abroad, had been torn, and that his shoulder was dislocated. 

Before the hubbub at the bar has quite subsided, the Lord 
Chancellor, kneeling on a step of the throne, presents to the 
Queen the manuscript of the speech. Its appearance is that 
of a piece of music, so unskilmlly stitched with ribbon to a 
cover, that the royal reader is more than once interrupted by a 
difficulty in turning over the leaves. At the words, " My Lords 
and Gentlemen," increased efforts are made at the bar towards 
silence. The Queen pauses for an instant; but when she 
resumes, not a sound is heard but her voice. 

In clear, fresh, distinct tones, Queen Victoria expresses her 
satisfaction at again meeting her Parliament. She continues 
to maintain relations of peace and amity with Foreign Powers. 
She is much gratified that the German Confederation and 
the Government of Denmark are putting an end to hostilities 
which threatened the Peace of Europe, and that the Go- 
vernment of Brazil has taken new and efficient measures, to 
abolish the " atrocious" traffic in slaves. The " Gentlemen of 
the House of Commons " are assured, as usual, that the Esti- 
mates of the coming year have been framed with a due regard 
to economy and to the necessities of the public service. " My 
Lords and G^entlemen" are again addressed in terms of satis- 
faction at the prosperity of the country, with the exception of 
the owners and occupiers of land ; but a hope is expressed that 
the prosperous condition of all other classes will eventually 
diminish even their difficulties. 

Here there is a short pause. And the following sentences 
are read with a slight elevation of tone : 

"The recent assumption of certain ecclesiastical titles conferred by a foreign 
power, has excited strong feelings in this country, and large bodies of my sub- 
jects have presented addresses to me, expressing attachment to the Throne, 
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And praying that such assumptions ahonld be resisted. I hfrVB assured then 
of my resolution to maintain the rights of my Crown, and the independence 
of the nation, against all encroachment, from whatever quarter it may proceed. 
I have, at the same time, expressed my earnest and firm determination, under 
God's blessing, to maintain unimpaired, the religions liberty which is so justly 
prised by the people of this oountry." 

After annoiincmg measures for the better adminifitration of 
justice, and for the registry of deeds, a peroration closes the 

Eolitical brief. The cover is folded over ; and the manuscnpt 
anded to the Lord Chancellor. 

The elocution of the speech was perfect. Nature has com- 
bined in Queen Victoria's voice, sweetness, youthfidness, and 
fulness ; and Art has taught her to deKver it with exceeding 
purity of tone, and without the smallest effort. Every syllable, 
therefore, found its way into every sound pair of ears in the 
House ; except those placed, unhappily like Mr. Joseph Hume, 
more than twenty-five removes from the Speaker — not of the 
speech — ^but of the House of Commons. 

The music of the last words has scarcely passed into silence 
before the Queen rises, and bows to the spectators ; who, also, 
rise in a body. Prince Albert hands her from the throne, and 
the short procession retires into the Prince's chamber in the 
same order as it entered. This ends the ceremony, which has 
lasted but very little more than ten minutes. In a few minutes 
the House of Lords is left to the sole occupation of the dapper 
gentleman in black. 

"We have heard a great deal of the powers of the Press, and 
have experienced the wonders of the electric ielegrh^h ; but 
those who had the privilege of spending ten minutes with Her 
Majesty, in opening Parliament, must have been a little startled 
on reaching Whitehall, to be offered an evening newspaper con- 
taining the Queen's speech ; the last sentence of whicn from the 
Queen's lips had hardly died on the ear. Wonder, too, would 
be increased by the recollection that although the Beporters' 
gallery was filled, not one of the Gentlemen of the Press bad 
taken a note. By what magic, then, could the speech have been 
so quickly printed P 

Everybody knows that the " Queen's Speech " does not de* 
serve its name. It is not the Queen's ; nor is it a speech ; — it 
is a document. The 'First Minister sketches it, subsequent 
Cabinet Councils reduce it to shape, and it is then submitted 
to Her Majesty. When returned with her approval, the speech 
is divulged (at a ministerial dinner) to the non-cabinet members 
of the administration. Thus the mere topics of the manifesto 
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oo2se out at the Clubs the night before the speech is spoken. 
But it is the actual text which the public is eager for ; and, 
that no time maj be lost, emissaries from the London evening 
papers appear at the Treasury about the time Her Majesty is 
preparing her toilette, at Buckingham Palace, for the ceremony. 
The moment the first gun announces that the procession is m 
motion, the evening paper envoys are obliged with copies of the 
document ; and before the Queen has done speakmg in the 
House her words are in type. 

Formerly the Gentlemen of the Press were locked in a room 
ia the Treasury till the cortege was on its way back. Some 
years ago an escape was made from this ofl&cial durance, which 
caused some amusement. Xhe editor of the Government paper 
in DubHn was most anxious to start for Liverpool by one o'clock, 
to catch the packet for Dublin. The speech was handed to him 
some time before that hour, and the key was turned upon him 
as usual. Presently the clerks and messengers were alarmed by 
frantic cries of " Fire !" They opened the door : the room was 
filled with smoke. The editor, in the confusion, made his escape, 
leaving the frightened clerks to extinguish the harmless sheet 
of brown paper he had intentionally ignited. 

We, of the present day, improve on the Lish Editor's plan. 
Hi ft was a fire escape ; ours are lightning conductors. It is at 
each a time as this, that the wonders of the Electric Telegraph 
become startlingly apparent. The City of Edinburgh is about 
four hundred miles from Buckingham Palace. While the state 
procession is wending its slow way back from Westminster, the 
wires are charged ; and — ^marvellous fact ! — at the same moment 
that Her Majesty is alighting at the steps of the Marble Hall, 
several of her lieges in the Scottish capital are beginning to 
read her speech ; which has taken no more than fifteen minutes 
to transmit. She dines at Windsor ; and before the banquet is 
over, the text, verbatim et literatim, of what she had uttered at 
a quarter-past two, has reached Dublin. Before the royal family 
has retired to rest, the speech is published in every principal 
town in the kingdom. In these cases there had been no antici- 
pation ; for, the speech has been read off at the London Tele- 
graph station from the evening papers. 
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XX. 

TO GLEBOTMEN (mSTD OTHEBS) IK DIXTICULTIXS. 
March 22, 1851. 

The family of the Eeverend Carmichael Crample, perpetual 
curate of Crookenden, Hunts, is seated at breakfast. Mrs. 
Grample is blandly declining the request of Master Shirley 
Grample for more sugar to his milk-and-water ; Miss Crample 
is reading the day-old copy of The Times, which the vicar is 
so good as to send regularly from London ; and Miss Emilia 
Crample is spreading butter over Master Charles James Cram- 
pie's bread, with fairy-like thinness, while the reverend head of 
the family notices, through the glass door leading upon the 
lawn, the approach of a figure, which gives him some dis- 
quietude. 

" It is only poor Mr. Slicer the butcher, my dear," says Mrs. 
Crample. ** He is very civil and patient ; for his is only a 
balance since last Christmas : it is a call from Mr. Plumley 
which I dread most ; for he has had no money firom us since 
this time twelvemonth." 

Mr. Slicer is shown into the study ; to which the reverend 
gentleman, humbled and abashed, creeps unwillingly &om the 
parlour. The butcher, equally embarrassed, stammers out 
something about having a large bill to meet on Thursday ; and, 
if quite convenient — ^well, he hopes Mr. Crample will oblige 
him with at least something on account. T^e clergyman pleads 
poverty, and begs a little time. Slicer has not the heart to say 
more ; but, brushing his hat very^ frequently with his sleeve,' 
trusts Mr. Crample won't forget him as soon as 

'^ Mr. Plumley, sir !" says the servant, announcing the grocer ; 
of whose visitation Mrs. Crample had expressed her apprjehen- 
sions. Meanwhile the butcher, having brought his hat up to 
a brilliant polish, proceeds to put it to its proper use, and 
returns towards his shop. 

" It's no use, sir," exclaims Plumley, after Mr. Crample has 
swiftly, but noiselessly shut the study door. ''It's no use 
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talking any more about it. I owe a duty to my wife and family, 
and I owe a sum of money to Q-ampling and Co., my wholesale 
house. Their traveller worrits my life out. I'm a poor man-* 
I am an uncommon poor man, with a large family.*' 

" So am I," falters Mr. Crample, timidly. 

" WeD," rejoins Mr. Humley, " if I had tithes coming in, 
sir, besides a stipend, I should say I was not a poor man. 
That's what I should say. Why, they tell me the tithes of this 
parish is worth seven-teen hundred a year." 

'' The ^reat tithes," replies Mr. Crample, with eagerness ; 
" but, they are the dues of my principi, the Eeverend Dr. 
£ecumber. Mine are only the small tithes, and I assure you 
they do not amount to one hundred a year. The additional 
complement I receive from the vicar is very small." 

These mild statements have the effect of divertiag Mr. Flum- 
ley's wrath from the curate to the vicar; of whom, oddly 
enough, he, a parochial man (Mr. Plumley is " sidesman" for 
this year), has scarcely before heard. Presently he breaks 
out into a strong expression of the '* shame" it is that the man 
who does all the work should have so little of the pay. 

'' I beg you will not imagine that the doctor is unkind or 
unmindful of us," says the timid curate : *^ for instance, he 
sends us The Times newspaper every day gratis — and that, 
merely on condition of our forwarding it by every mail to his 
cousin in India." 

" Kind you call it ! The Times newspaper don't help you 
to pay your butcher, or," adds the shopkeeper with emphasis, 
" or your grocer, does it ?" 

" Why no," continues the clergjrman, looking as if that 
fact had never before occurred to him. " I am indeed most 
meved that I am imable to meet your demand ; but, Emilia's 
long illness, and a disappointment Jane has had in getting a 

situation as governess, have thrown me back ; still I " Here 

the poor curate stops. He is about to add a hope ; but, his 
conscience tells him that he ought not to lead nis creditor 
astray. 

The despondent manner in which he drops his voice, touches 
Pliumley's heart. Plumlej feels he has been blunt, and re- 
pents. He, too, lowers his voice, hopes he hasn't said anything 
hurtful to Mr. C.'s feelings ; but Gampling and Co.'s traveller 
worrits inen out o' their Uves! " I know,*' he adds a little 
louder, " that if you had it you'd pay it ; but what I say, is 
this ; — ^it's a burning shame that you haven't got it !" 
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Hr, Plumley entered the house with tlie firm determination 
that not another ounce of tea shonid be supplied to the &emlj, 
on credit, until his bill was paid. But, as he passes the kitchen 
door to go out, he cannot look the servant in the face without 
saying, " "Well, Mary Anne ; an^ orders this mominff ?" 

Before Mary Anne can inquire of her mistress, her master 
has returned to the parlour. He is the picture of despair. 
Mrs. Orample has much ado to keep up spirits enough to 
cheer him. The younger children retire, and a consultation 
begins as to what can be done to obtain some respite from their 
difficulties, and pay bills off by instalments. "If," say» the 
head of the house, " I could only anticipate a sufficient sum 
from my stipend and pay it back at intezrals, I could relieve 
these poor, patient tradesmen !" 

Jane, who has read every advertisement for governesses in 
The Times twice over, here ventures to suggest that nothing 
could be easier. ** Look here, papa," she remarks, pointing to 
the frontpage of the Supplement. " A genlieman named K. G., 
evidently very rich, who dates from Cecil-street, Strand, 
London, addresses himself particularly to clergymen; for the 
advertisement is headed, * To Clbbgtmbk (ajetd othebs) in 
DiFnoTTiiTrES.' He sap he is prepared to advance, by way of 
loan, any sum of money, from ten, to ten thousand pounds, on 
personal security." 

The curate takes the newspaper from his daughter, and 
studies the notification carefully, over and over again. He 
cannot exactly make out the signification of ** personal security." 
Mr. Carmichael Crample is a profound G-reek scholar. In 
mathematics and theology he brought away high honours from 
college. He can dissect a Pindaric ode, or construe a crabbed 
passage from aaj of the Latin Fathers better than his bishop. 
But, of the ordinary transactions of life he is as innocent as 
his own baby. He does not know the meaning of " personal 
security ;" but in order to learn, there will be no harm in in- 
quiring. He will ask N". G. Mr. Crample is sure that N. Q-. 
must be a benevolent millionnaire, who is fond of doing good 
generally, and who will give a prompt and dear answer. 

Mr. Crample immediately indites an epistle to Cecil-street, 
Strand, London, to go by the next post. It gives a candid 
statement of his wants and wishes (viz. fifty pounds imme- 
diately). It also sets forth his income, to show that he would 
be able to repay the loan punctually by instalments. He con- 
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cltefes witli a request that IT. G*. will be kind enough to explain 
fhe exact nature of the security required. 

By the very next return of post there came an answer. The 
curate opened it with a trembling hand; and, having first 
glanced it over silently, repeated it aloud to his anxious wife, 
in a voice faltering with joy. It ran thus : 

*^ Bbv. Sot, — ^Yoiirs of yesterday came duly to hand. Though we seldom 
negotiate with parties for small tEansaotions; yet, vnder cfecnmBtanoes, are 
not averse. 

** Our system of doing business is always to ascertain the perfect respect- 
afaDity of parties before we undertake commissions, &c., and are happy to state 
titat, as a matter of business, we have made the necessary inqniiy, and find 
yoar living to be as you state. 

^< Time being, no doubt, an object, we enclose a Bill of Exchange, viz. :>— 
fifty pounds, at two months ; renewable, if not quite convenient for you to 
meet, in whole or part. You have merely to sign your name under the word 
' accepted' written across thereof, and remit to us ; with post-office order for our 
cbaige for searches (as per account below), stamp, &c., and we will forward 
you tiie amount, less disoount and commission, immediately. 

"We are, 
" St. John Clark, Thompson, and Co. 

£ 8. d. 

<' Jfcm. No. 985428. Stamrp . 3 6 

Drawing BiU . . . 6 8 

Inquiries, Searches at Somerset House, Consulting 

Clergy-List, &c &c 2 2 

2 12 2" 

For two pounds twelve shillings and twopence, the Crample 
&inilyy it seemed, could be released from their embarrass- 
ments ; but, two pounds odd were as much at their com- 
mandy as two thousand pounds. A family committee of ways 
and means was held to plan how the little sum could be raised. 
Could anything be disposed of? Alas ! the inventory of their 
entire possessions was called up, without much effort of me- 
mory, in Mrs. Crample's mind ; and object by object was dis- 
cussed, and truly pronounced indispensable. At last, Jane 
suggested that her father should write again, to propose that, 
in addition to " commission and discount," the ready-monej 
charges should be deducted from the sum to be lent. On this 
advice Mr. Crample immediately acted. 

On the second morning, came another letter from Messrs. 
St. John Clare, Thompson, and Company. ^' Nothing," sa&d 
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Mr. Crample, with a smile, "could be kinder than these jm^ 
tlemen ; and I really marvel how, being utter strangers, tb^ 
can be so considerate. They cheerfully agree to my last pio* 
posal. All I have to do, is, to put my signature to a new 
document they have sent me, on which the amount is changed 
from pounds to guineas, and return it by post." 

The yilla|;ers of Crookenden had, of late, seen almost as 
little of their perpetual curate as of their vicar ; and when be 
did go abroad, he appeared dejected and unhappy. The y^ 
day, however, on which he sent off the accepted bill, a change 
came over him. He went out. He patted all the children on 
the head ; he looked in at the school ; he promised a little girl 
who read the list of hard names in the Q-enealogical Chapter 
of Numbers without a mistake, that he would very soon pre- 
sent her wiMi a sixpence. He even called upon Plumley, and 
had a chat with Mrs. F. ; in the course of which, he expressed 
his regret that " Jane had not been so generous a godmother 
to her Jane as he could have wished, but soon, he hoped '* 

Mra. Plumley interrupted him by begging he wouldn't men- 
tion that. 

"And not only that," Mr. Crample continued, looking 
pointedly towards the grocer, " but other obligations we are 
under to our kind neighbours, we hope in a short period to 
a — (hem !) — liquidate." 

The butcher was not at home when Mr. Crample called ; but, 
Mr. Crample left an ambiguous message, implying that his 
next interview with Mr. Slicer should be more agreeable than 
the last one was. 

Mrs. Crample employed herself in making out a list of the 
household liabilities, and apportioning the coming cash^,in 
various sums, to each creditor. In fact, every possible prepa- 
ration was made in time for its arrival ; and, on the morning 
when it was expected, nothing was wanted to the renovated 
prosperity of the Crample establishment — ^but the money. 

The next morning, alas ! the postman passed the window I 
Shirley was sent after him. Was he sure there was no letter 
for papa P 

"None!" 

The morning after, and the next, it was the same. Could the 
biU have miscarried P 

On the fifth day, Mr. Crample wrote again, inquiring if his 
last letter had reached Messrs. St. John Clare, Thompson, 
and Company. "With hungry patience, he paused for a reply 
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during another week. Poor Mrs. Crample was, meantime, 
obliged to turn the screw of economy tighter and tighter, until 
the pincli reached even the younger branches. Shirley had to 
drink his milk-and-water without any sugar whatever ; and 
Oharles James was reduced to dry bread. Their dress, too, was 
80 shabby they could not appear at church. 

Innumerable were the excuses for Messrs. St. John Clare, 
Thompson, and Company, with which Crample amused himself. 
Pefhaps the entire firm had gone out of town, and would send 
the money when they returned; possibly, their capital had 
suddenly got 'Mocked up'' (he derived this expression from an 
indigo broker, to whose son he had been tutor, but had not the 
remotest idea of its meaning), and somebody had mislaid the 
key. Suddenly it struck him that he might not have addressed 
his letters legibly enough for post-office deciphering — a very 
common fault of college-bred men. He therefore wrote once 
more ; and, in a clear round text that might have served for a 
sign, directed his letter to '* Messrs. St. John Clare, Thompson, 
and Company, Cecil-street, Strand, London." 

In a few days the letter was returned to the writer, with the 
following inscription : " Gone away ; not known where." 

<< Ah !" said the reverend victim, when he showed this to his 
wife : " I now feel sure that the whole matter is a hoax. Per- 
adventure Messrs. Thompson and Co. are a fiction — some young 
college bloods, perhaps, who just put these advertisements into 
the papers for fun !" 

Two months have passed. Breakfast, such as it is, has been 
removed. Plumley and Slicer both appear; they know that 
yesterday their pastor received his quarter's stipend. They have 
dropped in, to ascertain to what extent he is prepared to liqui- 
date the balances upon their once little, now large accounts. They 
have scarcely opened the glass door to go away, when the post- 
man appears. The parson seizes a letter eagerly ; it is directed 
in a strange, stiff, business hand. "Would his visitors wait till 
he reads the first line P He breaks the seal, and the words 
" St. John Clare, Thompson, and Co." gladden his eyes. He 
turns to his creditors. He hints that Plumley's patience and 
the butcher's long-sufferance will now be rewarded. He turns 
the leaf with the greatest care, leist the bank-note or cheque on 
the neighbouring bank, may drop out. Pleased with a confused 
and nervously murmured promise of speedy payment, coupled 
with the word "remittance," the creditors retire joyfully. 
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Grample bas now time and eomposare to examine the Letter 
with care. 

Not the vestig^ of a bank-note or baiik paper of an^ kind{ 
He feek that he is not strong enough to peruse the epistle by 
himself, and desires the presence of his m£e and eldest daugh- 
ter. Thus reinforced, he reads ; and the following words grow 
dim before his eyes : 

*^ The Bev. Cannichael Crample, 
" Crookenden Yicarage, Hants. 

*' Sib, — Unless tbe amoontof the disboBcnred bill (fiftj pounds)^ imwn hy 
H«88n. St. John Glare, Thompson, and Co., and accepted by yon, be paid 
forthwith (together with interest and costs), I am instracted hy the piesant 
bolder thereof, Oloman TEvy, Esq., to inform jrou that legal proceedings wiU 
be commenced against yon without farther notice. 

" We are. Sir, yoor obedient serrants, 

^* Wbhtku abd Out" 

The trio are silent. Each looks at the other for an explana- 
tion of the meaning of the extraordinary application. The 
reverend gentleman, having earnestly appUed this dumb cate- 
chism first to his wife and then to his daughter, turns his 
abstracted look upon the backs of his books; and, staring 
intently at his St. Ignatius, asks it aloud '* how he could be 
expected to pay a debt he has never incurred, while a &;reat 
manj debts which, alas! he honestly owes, he is unable to 
liquidate ?*' St. Ignatius is, of course, not conmiunicative. By 
this time, the full scope and effect of the villany has revealed 
itself to Jane. 

'^ It is all my doing !" she exclaims, weeping — " all my 
doing !" 

" Your doing P" repeat Mr. and Mrs. Crample both at once« 

" Yes ! It was I who suggested that papa should write to 
those wicked men ; and ruin has come of it 1 

The kind old man takes his daughter's hand, and says all he 
can think of to soothe her. He assures her, in his sunplicity, 
that there is, without any manner of doubt, some mistake. Hb 
will write to Mr. Wrinkle, or, better perhaps, to Mr. TEvy — 
probably a iFrench gentleman — ^and explain to him that, from 
some oversight on the prt of Messrs. Thompson and Co., he 
nevar was favoured with a shilling of the money; and thai^ 
oonsequentlv, they vdll at once perceive he is not their debtor. 
Mrs. Crample proposes that, to make assurance doubly sure, an 
additional letter be forwarded to Messrs. Thompson and Co.^ to 
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their old addiess in Cecil-Btreet, Strand, London, with a memo- 
Tondttm requesting the postman to inquire whither they have 
removed to ; and then to be good enough to take it without 
delay to th^ new residence. 

Jane, after reperusing Wrinkle and Clip's letter, and con- 
ffldering for a moment, weeps afresh, de^^ite every effort to 
repress her grief. Without being able to disentangle the ai^Eur, 
she feels a distinct conviction i^at her father has been caught 
in meshes, spread in the newspapers, by a gang of swindlers. 
Her advice is, that her father lose no time in laying the whole 
esse, in person, before his patron. 

Poor Mr. Orample recoils at the thought. He will never 
have sufficient courage. Besides, the Eeveiend Dr. Becumber, 
vicar of Crookenden, and rector of No Souls, City, lives in 
London ; and how is the expense of a journey thither to be 
home? 

''And then the exposure 1" hinted Mrs. Crample. 

'^ Exposure, anything, is better than ruinT' urged Jane, 
taming to her mothar ; " I feel convinced that the wretches 
wiU put papa in prison, unless he gets proper advice how to act. 
Dr. Eecumber will, perhaps, know some solicitor who will tell 
him how to defend himself from these bad people. Besides, 
being chaplain to tiie Duke of Lummeraley, he will have great 
infiuenoe in London." 

" But who is to do duty in my absence P" asks the curate, 
rabbin^ his eyes like a man awakening out of one dream to be 
drawn into another. 

" Doubtless the Doctor will recommend some friend of his !*' 

The next morning, the Eeverend Carmichael Crample was 
seen in a seeond^dass carriage, duly booked for London ; paying 
the expenses of his journey out of the quarter's scanty stipend, 
ivhieh his careful wife had been, for previous days and weeks, 
calculating and contriving, to spread over the largest possible 
suriaee of debt. 

With trembling knees and a palsied knock at the great Bel- 
gravian door, Mr. Crample announced his arrival to the por- 
tentous pluralist. The Honourable Mrs. Becumber (daughter 
of the 'Esai of Pompton) passed him on the stairs on her way 
to the Opera ; and he was ushered into the drawing-room by a 
powdered footman. The splendour to which Mr. Crample was 
here suddenly introduced, bewildered him. Scarcely an article 
upon which his wondering eyes feU, whose value would not 
have paid ^Ab inhole oi his Crookenden creditors, and have left 
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a handsome surplus to liquidate the dreadful acceptance. The 
vicar — a large, pompous man — ^received his curate with bland 
surprise. He inquired, in a flute-like voice, after each member 
of bis family, seriatim, with great apparent interest, and the 
husband and father was quite touched. When Mr. Orample ex- 
plained the object of his visit, the Doctor was greatly shocked, 
and then said he was " deeply grieved." He assured his curate 
that he was in the hands of swindlers : he advised him by all 
means to pay the money at once without any further delay or 
discussion ; and thus save himself endless vexation and certain 
exposure. It was much better to put up with the first loss. 
Going to law with such scoundrels was not only unsatisfactoiy, 
but, in the end, expensive. 

Poor Mr. Crample felt precisel^r like the sick pauper, when a 
fashionable physician prescribed him chicken broth and carriage 
exercise. He stuttered out something about not having the 
ability to pay, and expressed — more audibly — a wish that Dr. 
Becumber would recommend him to a respectable solicitor. 

" Well, my dear sir, if you will be rash, nothing," said the 
Doctor, " would give me greater pleasure." 

The bell was rung; another floury footman brought in a 
silver standish and a mother-o'-pearl writing-case. The letter 
was penned ; and the curate, with a profusion of thanks, backed 
himself out of the apartment. The next morning, at the earliest 
business hour, he presented it. 

Mr. Blindle, of the firm of Blindle and Blob, received Dr. 
Becumber's epistle with reverential awe ; for the agency of the 
Doctor's property was worth five hundred a year to " the 
office." Mr. Blindle produced a pair of scissors ; and, instead 
of profanely tearing open the letter, carefully cut away the 
coat-of-arms, not to disfigure it with the slightest crack. Had 
he lived in Fekin, and not in !Furnival's Inn, he would have 
burnt incense before the revered document. 

The nature of Mr. Crample's business, however, produced a 
considerable change in Mr. Blindle's mind. 

" This!" said Mr. Blindle, "is a case rather for the Police, 
than for Common-Law practice. Tou are at the mercy of a 
gang of bill-stealers. I presume the transaction began by your 
answering an advertisement in The Times newspaper, headed, 
* To Clergymen (and others) in Difficulties ?' " 

Mr. Crample breathed forth "Yes!" with the wonderment 
of a mystified peasant replying to a conjuror. 

" Exactly ; and no doubt they have akeady prooeeded agaiiurfe 
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you ; for Wrinkle and Clip are what we call in the profession 
* no-quarter men.' However, if you will leave the papers with 
me, I will send one of our clerks to Clifford's Inn, to see what 
can be done. Good morning, Mr. Crample !" Mr. Blindle's 
time was worth about sixty shillings an hour, and he could not 
afford to waste many minutes on a clergyman in difficulties. 
Having bowed Mr. Crample out, he thrust half his head into 
the clerks' office, and exclaimed, "Peggs! — look over this 
gentleman's papers, and try whether 3rou can do anything with 
Wrinkle and Clip !" He then shut himself in again. 

Mr. Feg^s turned over the letters (Mr. Crample had care- 
foJlj folded and docketed every one of them) ; and, having 
without much ado, recapitulated everything that had happened 
to Mr. Crample, concluded with the query, " Ain't I right, 
sir?" 

" Wonderfully correct !" said Mr. Crample, holding up his 
hands in amazement. He had previously made up his mind 
that the fatal bill transaction was one of a most extraordinary 
and unheard-of character, the like of which had never happened 
before. By what divination had the wonderful attorney and 
his amazing clerk come to a knowledge of the minutest circum- 
stances ? *' Bless you, sir," said the latter, '' all bill-stealing 
cases are as like one another as two new ha'pence." 

The interview in Clifford's Inn was short and decisive. Mr. 
Peggs went in alone. He pushed open a faded green-baize 
door, which shut upon him l^e a rat-trap ; and addressed him- 
self to a dirty man, behind a row of rails, who answered to the 
name of Clip. A dirtier individual, at a side-desk, took a slip 
of parchment from a pigeon-hole, and began to rub a dirty roll 
of cloth over it. 

Mr. Peggs stated his business : 

" Come to pay r" asked Clip. 

" Oh no ; merely to see about an arrangement !" said Peggs. 

" Debt and costs in full im-wcdiately are the only terms," 
rejoined Clip. 

** It's a clear case of bill-stealing," Peggs remarked, loudly 
and boldly. 

" My client is an innocent holder," replied Clip. 

" Very 1" said Peggs, ironically. 

" You accept service for defendant ?" inquired Chp. 

" We do," responded Peggs. 

" Ton do ? Then, Smudge— go it !" said Clip to his clerk 5 
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and, before Mr. Peggs was out of the trap, Mr. Smudge had made 
him the bearer of a parchmeut command to Carmichael Crample, 
clerk, to appear before our Lady the Queen, at Westminster, 
to answer Olomon V&vj, upon promises, &c. 

Meantime, the clergyman had paced the flags of Clifford's Inn- 
passage, his mind torn between anxiety and hope. Despite aB 
that had been told him, he flattered himself that Messrs. W nnkk 
and Clip woiJd rectify the ''mistake," when they were fully 
convinced that he had not received the money they had applied 
to him for. Peggs appeared, and he hastily joined him, with 
the sanguine inquiry, 

" Are they convinced of the error P Will they foregio— — ** 

« Nothing." 

" Peradventure they will wait ?" 

" Not five minutes," replied Peggs. " They have commenced 
^eir action ah'eady. Here is a copy of the writ. When they 
declare, we shall plead— our defiance is, no consideration, and 
fraud, eh P" 

Mr. Crample gave a stupified assent. Peggs walked to the 
end of Fetter-lane with the bewildered defendant, and then, 
wishing him good day, cast him adrift on the ocean of London, 
without rudder or compass. 

Mr. Crample having slept upon his misfortunes in a musty 
bed at a diity inn, Hope, as is her wont in such cases, re- 
turned to him with undiminished brightness. All would be 
right. Messrs. Blindle and Blob would, doubtless, do all 
that was necessary ; and he would return home to await the 
result. 

The curate dreams on; and the Crookenden creditors wait 
with exemplary patience. Sugar and butter are banned the par- 
sonage ; domestic prayers, read by Jane, have been established 
on Sundays for the benefit of the younger branches, and for the 
want of Sunday clothes. At length the day of trial arrives, and 
the defendant takes another expensive journey to London. He 
smilingly paces Westminster Hall ; for he feels confident of a 
verdict m the cause of PEvy v. Crample, clerk. He knows that 
great efforts have been made by Blindle and Blob to secure that 
issue ; for, on making a modest application to Dr. Becumber to 
guarantee their costs, the Doctor had declined ; and, as Oloman 
PEvy jvas reputed to be wealthy, a verdict for the defei^ant was 
a matter of moment to " the office." One favourable circum- 
stance had occurred : Messrs. St. John Clare, Thompson, and 
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Compan^^ liad been found gailtjftt the Central Crimiiial Comt^ 
in the singly name of Higgs (but with an a^endiz of bix 
aiitties), in respect of another bill of eccchange ; across whidi, he 
{ihe firm) had accidentailjr written a wrong name. 

The matter of TEvj v, Crample, derk, did not oeoopy her 
Mqesty, Bitting by proxy in her Court of Common Heaa, much 
time. 

The phdntifTs counsel, in opening the case, made a playful 
allusion to the misfortune of Messrs. St. John Clare, Thompson, 
and Company (alias Higgs) ; but, indignantly repudiated any 
connexion, on the part of his unimpeachable client, with that 
i^ZDcioua eonviet. The acceptance had^ he asserted, passed 
l^rough sereral hands; and plaintiff— who was a highly re- 
spectable wine and cigar merchant at the West-end — had, in 
an evil hour, discount^ it. 

The only witness called to support these statements was the 
^aintiff's clerk. That young gentleman simply swore that he 
saw the mone3r paid to the " party" whose name appeared as 
the last of the indorsers. In his cross-examination, he said yes, 
he was Mr. Olpman I'Eyy's nephew. His duties as derkwere 
very light, for the fdaintiff bad no regular office nor wine-cellar, 
and bought his cigars, like any other gentleman-— when he 
wanted to smoke. The "party" for whom the bill was dis- 
counted was his (witness's) Mihec, who was Mrs. I'Eyy's brother. 
Knew ^]^gB| otherwise St. John Clare, Thompson, and Com- 
pany, w as no relation wfaaterer to Higgs—at l«wt, would 
not have been, if plaintiff had not married ms (witness's) aunt, 
and if Higgs had not been Mrs. I'Evy's son by a former hus- 
band — wmch he was. But what had that to do with it P 

As the connael £or the defence could not prove a negative ; — 
that the defendant never had received a farthing of considera- 
tion for his bill, he relied upon his eloquence m denouncing 
the transaction as a wicked &aud, and on the facts elicited in 
the cross-examination oS the plaintiff's witness. — The judge, 
however, summed up with tiie simple remark that, althoi]^ 
the evidence in support of the plamtiff's case was of an 
extremely suspicious character ; yet^ no direct testimony had 
been adduced on behalf of the defendant to rebut it — and tha 
jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff. 

That day week was passed by the Eev. Carmichael Crample 
in the receiving ward of Whitecross-street prison. The hope 
which had buoyed him up even to the last, had now fled. 
Thoughts of his parish, his home, and the dear ones there 

f2 
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lamenting, overcame him. He sat in the darkest com^jt-thB 
dismal apartment, and wept. 

The condition of affairs at Crookenden will be best under- 
stood from the following letter, written by the Honourable 
and Eeyerend Kenrick Speckle ,B. A. (youngest son of the Earl 
of Fompton), whom Dr. Eecumber had sent down to do doty 
while Crample was going through the Insolvent Court. Hie 
letter was addressed to Sir Bichard Eumble, Bart., Habol 
College, Oxford. 

" Parsonage, Crookenden, MunU> 

" Mt dear Dick, — Here's a go ! — Old Drizzle, who ib keeping the begt 
living in our family warm for me till I can complete my title for orders, is at 
death's door; and I shall not become due for full orders for another twelve- 
month. Even if he hold out three months longer (and I'm game to lay a 
thousand to twenty he doesn't), I shall be bowled ont. 

^' I was packed off from Town by my aged brother-in-law, Reciimber, 
under the plea that I can read for my title, down here, as well as anywhere 
else ; and do him a service at the same time. The fact is, the regular Crook- 
enden Curate has gone up for a six weeks' whitewash. Our old friend and 
usurer TEvy is the executioner. 

*' Instead of a parsonage, this is more like the Valley of the Shadow, &e. The 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth, are indescribable. The hostess — 
a limp lady, with a faded face — cries all breakfast-time ; and when I ask the 
second daughter for an egg, she bursts into tears. The two little boys blubber 
over their milk-and-water, and Molly, the servant, never comes into one's 
presence without whimpering. The very tradesmen are melancholy. I or- 
dered, and paid for (what d'ye think of that ?) a quarter of hundred- weight 
of the best almond hard-bake, for distribution amongst the parochial juveniles, 
yesterday. They sucked every ounce of it in the dumps. 

" I don't think there is a smile to be had, for love or money, in the whole 
parish; and if I did not contrive a chat, now and then, with the eldest 
daughter of the house of Crample, I should abscond. It is martyrdom to • be 
here. She (Jane Crample, I mean) has wonderful sense — ^and only risiiig 
nineteen. She sings much better than Miss Huskeye, our O^ord prima donna. 
Indeed, all the sense and talent of the family seem centred in her. Five feet 
five and a half, I should say, splendidly proportioned, and a wonderful com- 
plexion. She puts the best face on things, and keeps her spirits up, like a 
little heroine. I had a gossip with her last night, alone, and she spoke so 
sensibly of her father's affairs, that But I'm boring you, Dick. 

** I will tell you what I wish you would do I Just ride over to the go- 
vernor, and hint that, if old Drizzle should pop off, a month or two too soon, 
Jane's father would be a capital warming-pan for me. The living is worth 
eight hundred a year, and would save the dear old boy from the Insolvent 
Court 

" Tours ever, 

** Ken. Spkokia" 

Not only did Sir Eichard ride over to the Earl of Pompton 
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and make the suggestion ; but, it actually had to be put in 
force in less than a week ; for, as Dr. Drizzle died next day, no 
time was to be lost. 

When Mr. Oloman I'Evy saw the appointment of Crample 
to the new living in the newspapers, he instantly posted off to 
Whitecross-street. He expressed intense commiseration for 
Hie curate's sufferings, and told Mr. Crample he was willing to 
release him on his own personal security : — ^another bill at two 
months, for nearly double the amount of debt and costs. Could 
an^rthing be fairer P Peggs nipped the transaction in the bud. 
He happened to come down at the same time, paid the money 
by his master's orders (B. and B. took only ten per cent, upon 
such transactions); and the clergyman, no longer in difficulties, 
went down by express train to lighten the hearts and dry the 
eyes, not only of his dearest and nearest, but of the whole 
parish. Slicer, Flumley, and the rest, had not to wait long for 
the amount of their respectiye bills ; and the charity-girl not 
only got her sixpence, but as many other sixpences for distri- 
bu^on among her schoolfellows as made capitalists, for one 
whole eyeniug, of the entire school. 

At the end of the year, it turned out that Mr. Crample had 
not been a mere warming-pan for his new patron's son. A 
conviction slowly crept over that young gentleman's mind that 
th« Church was not exactly his vocation. He found the Army 
(into which he " bought") the very thing for him. Mr. Crample, 
therefore, got the living for life. 

The latest intelligence of the Crample family reports Miss 
Crample to be a guest at Fompton Castle. Captain Speckle is 
in India with his regiment. It is said that he and J ane cor- 
respond. 

" To Clbegtmeit (and othebs) nr Difficulties" still 
heads an advertisement inserted in various newspapers ; and, as 
Mr. Oloman I'Evy has lately set up his carriage, there is little 
doubt that " our system of doing business" flourishes, in spite 
of exposure, and the forced enle of Higgs, alias St. John 
Clare, Thompson, and Company.* 

* The outline of this story was suggested by facts derived from a cor- 
respondent. 
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SPITAL2'UIiJ)B. 
Apbil 5, 1851. 

KiTiE you any distinct idea of Spitalfields ? A general 
notion, no doubt, you have — an impreesion made up of squalid 
streets lying, like narrow black trenches, somewhere about 
London — towards the East, perhaps — where sallow, unshorn 
weayers who haye nothing to do, prowl languidly about, or lean 
against posts, or sit l)rooding on doornsteps, and occasionally 
crowd together to petition Surliament or the Queen to pro- 
hibit the importation of French silks : the petition logically 
answered by our gracious Queen with a Drawing-room or a Court 
Ball, where aJl the great ladies wear dresses of SpitaMelds manu- 
facture. Then the weayers dine for a day or two, and, the ball 
oyer, they relapse into prowling about the streets, leaning 
against posts, and brooding on door-^teps. If your occupa- 
tion in town or country ever obliges you to travel by the Eastern 
Counties Railway, you may connect with this impression a great 
many pigeons ; for, you may remember, as you rattled along 
above the dirty streets, pigeon-hutches and pigeon-trapa 
abounded on the tops of the poor dwellings; it being a 
natural aspiration of the inhabitants to connect themselves with 
any living creatures that could take a flight into fresh air. He 
smoky little bowers of scarlet-runners that you may have some- 
times seen on the house-tops among the pigeons, may haye 
suggested to your fancy — 1 pay you the poor compliment of 
supposing it to be a vagrant fancy, like my own — abortions of 
the bean-stalk that led Jack to fortune : by the slender twigs 
of which, the Jacks of Spitalfields will never, never dimb to 
where the giant keeps his money. 

"Will you come to Spitalfields ? 

Turning eastward out of the most bustling part of Bishops- 
gate, we suddenly lose the noise that has been resounding in 
our ears, and fade into the quiet churchyard of the Priory of St. 
Mary, Spital, otherwise " Domus Dei et Beataa Mariae, extra 
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Bishopsgate, in the Farbh of St. Botolph." Its modem name 
B Spital-Bquare. Cells and cloisteis were, at an early date, ie« 
placed by substantial burgher houses, which, since the Eevoca- 
ton of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, haye been chiefly the 
cepositories of the silk manufiicture introduced into London 

S' the French Huguenots, who flew from the perfidy of Louis 
e Fourteenth. Much of the old quiet cloistered air stUI 
Ibgers in the plaee. 

The house to which we toe bound, stands at an angle with the 
spot where the Pulpit-cross was anciently planted ; whence, on 
ei^ry Easter Monday and Tuesday, the Spital sermons were 
preached in presence of the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
Lcndon, and children of Christ's Hospital. We cross the 
maiy-comered " square" and enter a soit of gateway. 

Mong a narrow passage, up a dark stair, through a crazy 
doftr, into a room not very light, not very large, not in the least 

ridid ; with queer comers, and quaint carvings, and massive 
ney-pieces; with tall cupboards, prim doors, and squat 
cointers with deep dumpy drawers ; with desks behind thin 
rab, with aisles between thick towers of papered-up packages, 
ouj of whose ends flash aU the colours oil the rainbow ; where 
all is as quiet 'as a playhouse at daybreak, or a church at mid- 
n^ht ; where, in truth, there is nobody to make a noise, except 
oie well-dressed man, one attendant porter, and one remarkably 
fiae male cat, admiring, before the Are, the ends of his silky 
paws; where the door, as we enter, shuts with a deep, dull, muffled 
sound, that is more startling than a nodse ; where there is less 
bustle than at a Quakers' meeting, and less business going on 
than in a Government office. The painfully neat man threads 
the mazes of the piles, and desks, and cupboards, and counters, 
to greet us, and to assure us, in reply to our apology, that we 
have not made any mistake whatever, and that we are in the 
silk warehouse we were seeking : a warehouse in* which, we have 
' previously been informed, by one whose word we never before 
doubted, that there is " turned over" an annual average of one 
hundred thousand pounds of good and lawful money of great 
Britain. 

"We may now tell ovx informant, frankly, that, looking roimd 
upon the evidences of stagnation which present themselves, 
we utterly disbelieve his statement. Our faith, however, 
soon returns. Somebody mounts the stairs, and enters the 
apartment with the deliberate air of a man who has nothing 
whatever to do but to walk about in a beautifully brushed hat, 
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and a stock of amazing satin ; to crush his gloves tightly be- 
tween his hands, and to call on his friends, to ask them — oft 
this gentleman asks our friend — ^how he is getting on; aaii 
whether he has been down " yonder" lately (a jerk eastward cf 
the glossy hat) ; and, if he hasn't, whether he intends goivg 
down next Sunday, because, if he does, he (the visitor) mea«B 
to go too, and will take him down in his " trap." He then, iu 
a parenthetical, postscriptum sort of way, alludes to cerfaiiii 
" assorted Q-lac^s," and indicates the pile of silks he means, ^ 

the merest motion of his ring finger. "The figure is ?" 

says he. 

" Two and seven," replies the vendor ; " how many piei^es 
shaUIputasideP" 

" Well— fifty. By-the-by, have you heard ?"— Mr. Broadelle 
(our friend) has ^lo^ heard, and the visitor proceeds to annouMe, 
from unimpeachable authorify, that the match between Mr. 
Crumpley of Howell's, and Miss Lammy of Swan's, is to oome 
off, at last: in fact, next Thursday. Cordial "good-ly;" 
graceful elevation of the well-polished hat to myself; and de- 
parture of, as Mr. Broadelle informs us, one of his best cus- 
tomers. 

" Customer ?" • 

" Yes ? You heard f He has just bought fifty pieces of silk 
of various or ' assorted' colours." 

" At two shillings and sevenpence per yard ?" 
" Just so. And there are eighty-four yards in a piece." 
Our organs of calculation, ^eady wound up, are instantly 
set a-going. The result brought out when these phrenological 
works have run down, is, that this short, easy, jaunty gossip 
began and ended a transaction involving the sum of Sye 
hundred and forty-two pounds ten shillings. No haggling 
about price ; no puffing of quality on one side, no depreciation 
of it on the other. The silks are not even looked at. How is 
this? 

" Our trade," says our friend, in explanation, " has been 
reduced to a system that enables us to transact business with 
the fewest possible words, and in the easiest possible way. The 
gentleman who has just left, is Messrs. Treacy and Mclntyre's 
silk-buyer. That department of their establishment is handed 
over to his management as unrestrictedly and unreservedly as 
if the whole concern were his own. In like manner, ihe 
different branches of large houses — such as the cotton, woollen, 
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liosierv, small wares branches — are placed under the control of 
fiimilar buyers. At the end of every half-year, an account is 
ti^en of the stewardship of each of these heads of department ; 
and, if bis particular branch has not flourished, should the 
le^ck on hand be lai^e and unsaleable, the Buyer is called to 
account, and his situation jeopardised. The partners, of course, 
know the capabilities and peculiarities of their trade, and can 
tell, on investigation, how and why the Buyer has been at 
&ult. If, on the contrary, the Buyer have narrowly watched 
the public taste, and fed it successMly ; if he have been vigi- 
lant in getting early possession of the most attractive patterns, 
or in pouncing on cheap markets (by taking advantage, for 
instance, of the embarrassments of a " shaky" manufacturer or 
a French revolution ; for he scours the country at home and 
abroad in all directions), and, if his department come out at 
the six-monthly settlement with marked profit, his salary is 
possibly raised. Should this success be repeated, he is usually 
taken into the firm as a partner." 

** But, no judgment was exercised in the bargain just made. 
The Buyer did not even look at your goods." 

" That is the result of previous study and experience. It is 
the art that conceals art. He need not examine the goods. 
He has learned the characteristics of our dyes to a shade, and 
the qualities of our fabrics to a thread." 

"Then, as to price. I suppose your friend is lounging 
about in various other Spitalfields warehouses at this moment. 
Perhaps by this time he has run his firm into debt for a 
few thousand pounds more P" 
■ "Very likely." 

" WeU ; suppose a neighbour of yours were to offer him the 
same sort of silks as those he has just chosen here, for less 
money, could he not — as no writing has passed between you — 
be off his bargain with you ?" 

"Too late. The thing is done, and cannot be undone," 
answers Mr. Broadelle, made a little serious by the bare notion 
of such a breach of faith. " Our bargain is as tight as if it had 
been written on parchment and attested by a dozen witnesses. 
His very existence as a Buyer, and mine as a Manufacturer, 
depend upon the scrupulous performance of the contract. I 
shall send in the silks this afternoon. And I feel as certain of 
a cheque for the cash, at our periodical settlement, as I do of 
death and quarter-day." 
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Mr. Broadelle brings to mj notice from ^oaint cupboacds 
and unnoticed drawers, stores of gorgeous satms, velyets, lolse^ 
ttring8,broeades, damasks, and other ulk fibrics, the whole worih 
a sum of money so enormous that I cannot reconcile it with the 
poignant cry of poverty which is often sent forth from thii 
qufflier of the metropoHs. 

What says Mr. Broadelle to it ? He says this : 

''Although most masters make this locality their head* 
quarters, and employ the neighbouxing weavers, yet ihaj 
nearly all have factories in the provinces : chiefly in Lancashize : 
and most of these goods are the produce of their provincial 
looms. The Spitalflelds weaver of plain silks and velvets keeps 
up a hopeless contest against the madmiiery and cheaper 
labour in use elsewhere, and struggles against overwhelming 
odds. Will you step round and see a fiunily engaged in tUs 
desperate encounter ?" 

** Is there no remedy ?" we ask, as we go out together. 

" A very simple one. In the country — say in Suffolk, where 
we have a hand- weaving factory — food is cheaper and better ; 
both food for the stomach, and food for the lungs." 

" The air is better ; so less money, vou think, would be spent 
in drink than is spent in Spitalfields P" 

" Undoubtedly. Fancy yourself stewed up in a stifling room 
all day ; imagine the lassitude into which your whole frame 
would collapse after fourteen hours' mere inhalation of a stale, 
bad atmosphere — ^to say nothing of fourteen hours' monotonous 
work in addition ; and considei' what stern self-denial it would 
require to retrain from some stimulant — a glass of bad gin, 
perhaps — ^if you could get it. On the other hand, think of 
the fresh air which plays around country looms, and which, 
being exhilarating in itself, is the best possible substitute 
for gin." 

" I have heard that the atmosphere of Lcmdon is also de* 
trimental to the manufacture of silk. Is that so ?" 

'* Why, sir," replies Mr. Broadelle, stopping short, and speak- 
ing like a deeply injured man, "the two days' fog we had in 
December last, was a dead loss to me of one hundred pounds. 
The blacks (London genuine particular) got into the white 
satins, despite the best precautions of the workpeople, and put 
them into an ugly, foxy, unsaleable half-mourning, air. They 
would not even take a dye, decently. I had to send down, 
express, to our Suffolk branch to supply the deficiency ; and (he 
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wJiiie Bfitin% woven there on the same days, came up as white 
as drivea snow." 

Consideiing that 1>oth the worker and the work are date* 
liorated bj an obstinate tenure of the present dense and unfit 
atte, it seems wonderful that the weavers themselves are not as 
anxious to remove from a noxious and unprofitable neighbour- 
hood, as their well-wisheis can be to effect their removal From 
iborfaeen. to seventeen thousand looms are contabed in from 
el0rai io twelve l^ousand houses — although, at the time aib 
which we write, not more than from nine to ten thousand of 
them are at work. The average numbeor of houses per acre in 
the parish is seventeen ; and the average per acre for all London 
being bo more than five houses and one-fifth of a house, S{>ital- 
fields contains the densest population, perhaps, existing. Within 
its small boundaries, not less than eighty-five thousand human 
beings are huddled. *' They are," says Mr. Broadelle, " so in- 
terlaced, and bound together, by debt, marriage, and prejudice, 
that, despite many inducements to remove to the countiy esta- 
blishments of the masters they already serve, they drag on a 
miserable existence in their present abodes. Spitalfields was 
the !N'ecropolis of Boman London ; the Begistrar-General's re- 
turns show that it is now the grave of modem Manufacturing 
London. The average mortality is higher in this Metropolitan 
district than in any other." 

And what strange streets they are, Mr. Broadelle ! These 
high gaunt houses, all window on the upper story, and that 
window all small diamond panes, are Hke the houses in some 
foreign town, and have no trace of London in them--except its 
soot, which is, indeed, a large exception. It is as if the Hugue- 
nots had brought their streets along with them, and dropped 
them down here. And what a number of strange shops, that 
seem to be open for no earthly reason, having nothing to sell ! 
A few halfpenny bundles of firewood, a few hal^enny kites, 
halfpenny battledores, and farthing shuttlecocks, form quite 
an extensive stock in trade here. Eatables are so important 
m themselves, that there is no need to set them off. Be the 
loaves never so coarse in texture, and never so unattractively 
jumbled together in the baker's dirty window, they a/re loaves, 
and that is the main thing. Liver, lights, and sheep's-heads, 
freckled sausages, and strong black puddings, are sufficiently 
enticing without decoration. The mouths of Spitalfields will 
water £xr them, howsoever raw and ugly they be. Is its in- 
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tellectual appetite sharp-set, I wonder, for that wolfish litera- 
ture of highly-coloured show-bill and rampant woodcut, filling 
the little shop-window over the way, and covering half the 
house ? Do the poor weavers, by the dim light of their lamps, 
unravel those viUanous fabrics, and nourish their careworn 
hearts on the last strainings of the foulest filth of France ? 

"I can't say," replies Mr. Broadelle; "we have but little 
intercourse with them in their domestic lives. They are rather 
jealous and suspicious. We have tried Mechanics' Listitutions, 
but they have not come to much." 

" Is there any school here ?" 

« Yes. Here it is." 

An old house, hastily adapted to the purpose, with too much 
darkness in it and too little air, but no want of scholars. An 
infant school on the ground floor, where the infants are, as 
usual, drowsily rubbing their noses, or poking their forefingers 
into the features of other infants on exploratory surveys. In- 
termediate schools above. At the top of all, in a large, long, 
light room — occupying the width of two dwelling-houses, as 
the room made for the weaving, in the old style of building, 
does — the " ragged school." 

" Heaven send that all these boys may not grow up to be 
weavers here, Mr. Broadelle, nor aU these girls grow up to 
marry them !" 

" We don't increase much, now," he says. " We go for 
soldiers, or we go to sea, or we take to something else,* or we 
emigrate, perhaps." 

Now, for a sample of the parents of these children. Can 
you find us a man and wife who should be in Lancashire, op 
Suffolk, or anywhere rather than here P Nothing easier to find 
in Spitalfields. Enter by this doorway. 

Up a dark narrow winding public stair, such as arenumeroua 
in Lyons or in the wynds and closes of the old town of Edin^ 
burgh, and into a room where there are four looms; one idle, 
thr^ at work. 

A wan, thin, eager-eyed man, weaving in his shirt and 
trousers, stops the jarring of his loom. He is the master of 
the place. Not an Irishman himself, but of Irish descent. 

"Gbodday!" 

"Good day !" Passing his hand over his rough chin, and 
feeling his lean throat. 

'* We are walking through Spitalfields, being interested in 
the place. Will you idlow us to look at your work ?" 
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"Oh! certainly." 

" It is very beautiful. Black velvet ?" 

" Tea. Every time I throw the shuttle, I cut out this wire, 
as you see, and put it in again — so !" Jarring and clashing at 
the loom, and glancing at us with his eager eyes. 

" It is slow work." 

" Very slow." With a hard dry cough, and the glance. 

" And hard work." 

" Very hard." With the cough again. 

After a while, he once more stops, perceiving that we really 
are interested, and says, laying his hand upon his hollow breast, 
and speaking in an unusuulv loud voice, oeing used to speak 
through the clashing of the loom : 

" It tries the chest, you see, leaning for'ard like this for fifteen 
or sixteen hours at a stretch." 

" Do you work so long at a time P" 

" Glad to do it when I can get it to do. A day's work like 
that, is worth a matter of three shillings." 

" Eighteen shilHngs a week." 

'^ Ah ! But it ain't always eighteen shillings a week. I don't 
always get it, remember ! One week with another, I hardly get 
more than ten, or ten-and-six." 

" Is this Mr. Broadelle's loom ?" 

" Yes. This is. So is that one there ;" the idle one. 

" And that, where the man is working p" 

" That's another party's. The young man working at it 
pays me a shilling a week for leave to work here. That's a 
shilling, you know, off my rent of half-a-crown. It's rather a 
lai^ room." 

" Is that your wife at the other loom P" 

" That's my wife. She's making a commoner sort of work, 
for bonnets and that." 

A^ain his loom clashes and jars, and he leans forward over 
bis toil. In the window by him, is a singing-bird in a little 
cage, which trolls its song, and seems to think the loom an in- 
strument of music. The window, tightly closed, commands a 
maze of chimney-pots, and tiles, and^bles. Among them, the 
ineffectual bud, famtlv contending with the rain and mist, is 
going down. A yellow ray of light crossing the weaver's 
eager eyes and hollow white face, makes a shape something like 
a pike-head on the floor. 

The room is unwholesome, close, and dirty. Through one 
part of it the staircase comes up in a bulk, and roughly parti- 
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tions off a comer. In that comer are the bedatoad and the 
fireplace, a table, a chair or two, a kettle, a tab of irater, a little 
enockery. The looma claim ail the superior space and hove it. 
Like grim enchanteis who provide the fiuaily with their seaoit 
food, thev must be prc^itiated with the bes^ accommodation. 
They bestride the room, and pitilessly squeeze the children — 
this heavy, watery-headed baby carried in the arms of ita stag- 
gering little brother, for example — ^into comers. The children 
sleep at night between the legs of the monsters^ who deafi^ 
thedr first cries with their whinr and rattle, and who roar the 
same tune to them when they die. 

Gome to the mother's loom. 

'^ Have you anj other children besides tbese ¥* 

" I hare had eighth I have six aHye." 

" Did we see any of them, just now, at the——" 

'^ Bagged School? O yes! Yon saw four of mine at the 
Bagged School." 

She looks up, quite bright about it — ^has a mother'a pride in 
it — ^is not ashamed of the name : she, working for bee bread, not 
begging it — not in the least. 

She has stopped her loom fixr the moment. So haaher hna- 
band. So has the young man. 

" Weaver's children are bom in the weaver's room," s^sthe 
husband, with a nod at the bedstead. " 19'uraed there, brought 
up there — sick or well — ^and die there." 

To which, the dash mud jar of all three looms-^he wife's, 
the husband's, and. the young man's^ aa they go again— make a 
chorua. 

" This man's work, now, Mr. Broadelle — ^he can't hear us apart 
here, in this noise ?" — 

"Ohnol" 

— « requires but little skill ?" 

'' Very little akilL He is doing now exactly what his gmd- 
£Either did. Nothing would induce him to use a simple improve^ 
ment (the * fly shuttle') to prevent that contraction of the ebest 
of which ha complains. Nothing would turn him aside from Im 
old ways* It is the old custom to work at home, in a crowded 
room, instead of in a fact<»y. I cofoldn't change it, if I weare 
to try." 

Good Heaven, ia the house fulling I Is there an eartiiquake 
in Spitalfields ! Has a volcano burst out in the heart of Loiodonl 
What is this appdling rush and tremble P 

It is only tiie railroad. 
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The arciies of the xaikoad span the hoose ; the wires of the 
deet^c telegraph i^retch over the confixied scene of his didlj 
life ; the engines fly past him. on their ernmds, and ontefcrip 
ihe birds; and what can i^ man of prejudice and usage hope 
for, bat to be overthrown and flung into obHyion ! Look to it, 
gentlemen of precedent and custom, standing, daintily opposed 
to progress, in Hke bag-wigs and embroidered eoats g£ another 
genention, yon nay learn fipom the weayer in his akdrb and 
troQscro. 

There we leave him in the dark, about to kindle at the poor 
flie the lamp that hangs upon his loom^ to help him on his 
labouring way into the night. The sun has gone down, the 
reflexi(Hi has vanished from the floor. There is nothing in the 
gloom but his eager eyes, made hungrier by the sight of our 
small present ; the dark shiq>e8 of his fellow-workers TningKng 
wii^ iAeir stopped lo<»ns ; the mute bird in its little cage, duskily 
expressed agamst the window; and the watery-headed baby 
crmming in a comer God knows where. 

We are again in the streets. 

'' The fluctuations in the silk trade, and, consequently, in the 
condition of the Spitalfields weaver," savs our £E:iend, ''are 
sudden and unforeseen; for they depena upon a variety of 
uncontrollable causes* Let ua take, for example, the past four 
or five years." 

*^ But does that period aflbrd a fur average of the condition 
o£ the trade P Were not the fluctuations extreme, then P" 

" They were. Li 1846 the price of raw silk was very low. 
The manufacturers bought all they could, and worked up all 
they bought. Not a hand was idle ; not a loom at rest. Enor- 
mous stocks soon accumulated, silk became dearer ; but in May 

1847, there came a sudden stop." 

^ Was it not, at that time, that the last loud cry of distress 
arose from Spitalfields, and that public meetings were held for 
finding means of ^ redress P* " 

'' It was. The stagnation was prolonged by a dispute, ia 
which the silk manufacturers and wholesale dealers were 
involved with the lai^ retail houses. It got the name of ihe 
^ short measure queistion.' The retailers claimed from us 
thirty-seven inches to every yard. The autumn trade was 
completely crippled by this discussion; which did not end 
till the breaking out of the French Bevolution in February, 

1848. West-end and wholesale buyers rushed over to Paria 
and Lyons, in regiments, and with unlimited capital. They 
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bought for almost any price they chose to offer. This cut two 
ways; although wholesale and retail houses brought home 
^eat parcels of manufactured articles, we also bought raw silk, 
m Erance, from fifteen to twenty per cent, below the lowest 
price I ever knew it. What do you think, sir, of the finest 
French organzine for a guinea a pound ?" 

" You don't say so !" we exclaimed ; not knowing whetho^ 
organzine silk ought to be one guinea, or ten guineas a poun^'; 
or whether an ounce of raw silk, meant a piece of woven silk, 
or a yard. 

" Such a price as this enabled us to set some of our looms at 
work for stock, and, during 1849, the Erench goods being 
exhausted, ours came into play. Indeed, during that year the 
British manufacturer was in a position to defy competition." 
" The French had not recovered themselves ?*' 
" Not only that ; but we had bought nearly all their raw silk, 
and they were actually obliged to buy raw silk back from us at 
advances of from twenty to fifty per cent. ! From that time 
prices advanced here, and work kept on increasing, so that, 
during most of last year, Spitalfields was busy." 
" A glut .of stock has been again the consequence." 
" Tes ; and what with that and the advancing price of raw 
silk, I have within the last fortnight been compelled to dis- 
charge one hundred hands." 

Spitalfields, however, has its bright side. As yet, machinery 
has not been taught to turn artist, or to guide the shuttle 
through the intricate niceties of the Jacquard loom, so as to 
execute designs. Figured and brocaded silks must still be done 
by hands, and those hands must be skilful. 

" Our silks," Mr. Broadelle tells us, " have never been 
inferior, in quality, to those of our foreign rivals ; but, we have 
always been beaten in taste. In the stolid assiduous painstak- 
ing motion of the hand and treadle, the English weaver is un- 
surpassed ; but, he has seldom exercised his fancy. Until lately, 
therefore, few designs originated in this country. We silk- 
manufacturers, like the Dramatic Authors' Society, have been 
content to take our novelties from the French." 

"Tou say, 'until lately.* Has the English manufacturer 
improved in that respect ?" 

" Decidedly. Schools of Design have done something : the 
encouragement given by masters to those who make available 
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paiitenis, lias done something too ; but, the great improver of 
the English silk trade was the last French revolution." 

"HowP" 

<' That political disaster brought the manufacturers of France 
to a dead-lock. During the whole of 1849, the English markets 
were stocked with the most splendid fashions that ever came 
ixufco it. As we could not sell a yard of our manu&cture, we 
had plenty of leisure to examine the different foreign goods 
misutelj. So rich a variety had never fallen under our obser- 
vation, and never before had such a flood of light been thrown 
oa'the manufectures of our greatest rivals. We profited by it. 
More important improvements have been e£fected in the fabric 
of &ncy silk goods since 1848, than were made, down to that 
time, since the days of Jacquard.'* 

" This shows the value of national intercourse, Mr. BroadeUe. 
Will the Great Exhibition do much service in this way ?*' 

" I have no doubt it will. But, we are now at the door of a 
figure-weaver ; and you will compare a visit to him with our 
last visit." 

We knock at the door of a cheerful little house, extremely 
clean. We are iutroduced into a parlour, where a young 
artist sits at work with crayons and water-colours. He is a 
student of the School of Design. He is at work on a new pat- 
tern for a table-cover. He has learnt to paint in oil. He has 
painted the portraits of his sisters — and of some one who I 
suspect is not a sister, but who may be 

" A nearer one 
Tet and a dearer one,*' 

and they decorate the room. He has painted groups of flowers. 
He shows us one that was in last year's Exhibition of the 
Boyal Academy. He shows us another that he means to finish 
in good time to send to the next Exhibition. He does these 
things over and above his regular work. He don't mind work — 
gets up early. There are cheap casts prettily arranged about 
the room, and it has a little collection of cheap books of a good 
sort in it. The intrinsic worth of every simple article of furni- 
ture or embellishment is enhanced a hundred-fold (as it always 
may be) by neatness and order. Is father at home ? Yes, and 
will be glad to see the visitors. Pray walk up ! 

The young artist shows us the way to the top of the house, 
apologising cheerfully for the ladder-staircase by which we 
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znotrnt lat last. la a bright iskna 90on, «B*p»e «i anp wL 
water, scrubbing;, sad '^esb air, oan nokie it, ira tfinii « ^urter 
whose portrait is down stairs — ^we are able to d^m her in- 
0ftAfifl]r lari)he origcad, to the general H atAs fti tffaion, We find 
iflBO, Mber, who is worinng afc his Jucquard loom, 'makkng % 
pretty pe:tteni of crayat, in blue upon a blaok groiaid. fie is 
SB cordial, eensH^le, intelligviit a man, -aB ai^'one would wishiw 
know. Me has a reason for everything he says, and everytfaing 
he does. He is learned in «anita^ nmtlers among oiiiflr 
neoessaiy knowledge, and saye the first thing y&a. faapre to 4n, 
is, to make your place wholeeome, or yon canU expect to wobHc 
heiutily. Wholesome it is, as his own 'pleasaitft faee, and the 
peasant fiu^es of his children well brought up. Hie has made 
various improvements in his own loom ; he has made an am- 
provement in his daughter's, who works near 'faim, which pre- 
vents her having to ^jontract her chest, although cdie is dobig 
very ordinary work. Industry, contentment, 'Seme, and self- 
respect, are the hopeful charaefeeristics of ev€vything aniaiate 
and inanimate in this little house. If the veritable 8um»^ 
light were shining, and the veritable summer air were rustling, 
in it, which the young artist has tried to get into ike ske<?ofce8 
of green glades from Epping Forest l^t hang near father^ 
loom, and can be seen by father while he is at w^rk, it could 
not be more cheerily to o«r hearts, oppiiessed with what we 
have left. 

I meant to have had a talk with our good friend Mr. Broad- 
elle, respecting a cruel persistence .in one inflexible principle 
which gave the New Poor Law a particular severity in its 
application to Spitalfields, a few years back, but which I hope 
may have been amended. Work in the stone-yard was the test 
of all able-bodied applicants for relief. Now, the weaver's 
hands are soft and deUcate, and mttst he so for his work. 'No 
matter. The weaver wanting relief, must work in the titone- 
yard with ihe rest. So, the Union blistered his hands before 
it relieved him, and incapacitated him from doing his woisk 
when he could get it. 

But, let us leave Spitalfields with an agreeable impresnon, 
sod be thankful that we can. 
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SssvcNTS old IftdioB, djTspeptic luilf-pay offioeni, auspioiaos 
quidnimos, plot - dxeading diplomatiflts, and judging xate* 
payera, all having iAke fear of the forthcoming Industrial Inyasiou 
h^ate their eyes, ase beconuAg anztous respecting the ade- 
quate efficieiK^ of the liondon Police. Homble romourei aie 
finding their way into the clubs : prophecies are permeating 
the tsa-paities of «ibuibaa dowagers ofmischief and oon^sion, 
the ffiofft insignxficant result whereof is to be (of course) the 
oipiertlirow of the British Constitution. Comprehensive con- 
apiraeies ^ave being hatched in certain back parloiu^ behind 
Mr. <Cantelo'« Chicken Establishment in Ijeicester-square. 
A oomplicaited web of machination is being spun — we have 
it on the authority of a noble peer-*against the integrity 
of the Austrian Empire, at a small coffeenshop in ^ho. 
Prussia is being menaced by twenty-four determined Poles 
and Honveds in the attics of a d^ap restaurateur in the 
Haymarket. Lots aro being cast for tiie assassin of Louis 
INiapoleon, in the inner parlours of various cigar shops. America, 
as we learn from that mighty lever of the civilised world, the 
l^ew York Weekly Herald^ is of opinion that the tune bids 
fair for a descent of Sed Bepublicans on Manchester. The 
ifoglish policemen have been tampered with, and are suborned. 
Mr. Justice Maule ean^t find one anywhere. In short, the 
peace of the entire contin^it of Europe may be considered as 
already gone. When the various conspiracies naw on foot are 
ripe, ibe armies of the disaflSeoted of all nations ¥^11 land at 
tlie British ports under pretence of ^'assisting" at the Great 
Shns show, and be privately and confidentially drilled in 
aeoret Qfump% de Mtra, armed with weapons stealthily ab- 
stracted from the !I\mer of London : while tiie Metropolitan 
Belioe and the Ghiards, both horse and foot, will jB»teniise, and 
(to -a man) pietend to be fast asleqp. 

q2 
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Neither have our quaking prophets omitted to fortel minor 
diBasters. Gangs of bui^lars from the counties of Surrey, 
Sussex, and Lancashire, are also to fraternise with their brethren 
in London, and to *' rifle, rob, and plunder/' as uninterruptedly, 
as if every man's house were a Castie of Andalusia. Pickpockets 
— ^not in single spies but in whole battalions — are to arrive from 
Paris and Vienna, and are to fall into compact organisation 
(through the medium of interpreters) with the united swefl- 
mobs of London, Liverpool, and Manchester. 

In short, it would appear that no words can en>res8 our 
fearful condition, so well, as Mr, Croaker's in "The Good 
Matured Man." " I am so frightened," says he, " that I scarce 
know whether I «it, stand, or go. Perhaps at this moment I 
am treading on lighted matches, blazing brimstone, and barr^ 
of gunpowder. Th ey a re preparing to blow me up into the 
clouds. Murder ! We shall be all burnt in our beds !" 

To the end that the prophets and their disciples maj rest 
quietly in their beds, we have benevolently abandoned our own 
bed for some three nights or so, in order to report the results 
of personal inquiry into the condition and system of the 
Protective Police of the Metropolis. If our details of the 
patience, promptitude, order, vigilance, zeal, and judgment, 
which watch over the peace of the huge Babylon when she 
sleeps, do not dispel the fears of the most apprehensive, we 
shall have quitted our pillow, and plied our pen m vain. But 
we have no such distrust. 

Although the Metropolitan Police Force consists of nineteen 
superintendents, one hundred and twenty-four inspectors, five 
hundred and eighty-five sergeants, and four thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-seven constables, doing duty at twenty- 
five stations ; yet, so uniform is the order of proceeding in ail, 
and so fairly can the description of what is done at one station 
be taken as a specimen of what is done at the others, that, 
without further preface, we shall take the reader into custody, 
and convey him at once to the police station in Bow-street, 
Covent-garden. 

A policeman keeping watch and ward at the wicket gives us 
admission, and we proceed down a long passage into an outer 
room, where there is a barrack bedstead, on which we observe 
Police-constable Clark, newly relieved, asleep, and snoring 
portentously — ^a little exhausted, perhaps, by nine hours' con- 
stant walking on his beat. In the ri^fc-hand comer of this 
room— which is a bare room like a guard-house without tiie 
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drums and muskets — is a dock, or space railed off for prisoners : 
opposite, a window breast-high at which an Inspector always 
presides day and night to hear charges. Passing by a corner 
door into his office on tf.ie other side of this window, we find it 
much like any other office — ^inky, dull, and quiet ; papers stuck 
agunst the walls ; perfect library of old charges on shelves 
overhead ; stools and desks ; a hall porter's chair, little used ; 
gas-lights ; fire ; sober clock. At one desk stands a policeman, 
duly coated and caped, looking stiffly over his glazed stock at a 
handbill he is copying. Two Inspectors sit near, working away 
at a great rate with noisy pens that sound like little rattles. 

The clock points a quarter before nine. One of the In- 
spectors takes under his arm a slate, the night's muster-roll, 
and an orderly book. He proceeds to the Yard. The gas jet, 
shining from the office through its window, and a couple of 
street lamps, indistinctly light the place. 

The inspecting officer notifies his presence in the yard 
by the sound of the word "Attention!'* and about seventy 
white faces, peering out above half a dozen parallel lines 
of dark great-coat, Ml into military ranks. A sergeant from 
each section comes forward to form the staff of the com- 
manding officer. The roll is called over, and certain men are 
told off as a Eeserve, to remain at the station for any exigencies 
that may arise. The book is then opened, and the Inspector 
reads aloud a series of warnings. P. G. John Jones, J, No. 
202, was discovered drunk on duty on such a day, and dismissed 
the force. Sergeant Jenkins did not report that a robbery had 
been complained of in such a street, and is suspended for a 
month. The whole division are then enlightened as to the 
names, addresses, ages, and heights, of all persons who have 
been " missing" from the radius of fifteen miles from Charing- 
eross (the police definition of the Metropolis) since the pre- 
vious night ; as to the colours of their hair, eyes, and clothes ; 
as to the cut of their coats, the fashion and material of their 
gowns, the shape of their hats or bonnets, the make of their 
boots. So minute and definite are all. these personal descrip- 
tions, that a P. C. (the official ellipsis for Police Constable) 
must be very sleepy, or dull of observation, if, in the event of 
his meeting with any of these missing individuals, he does not 
put them in train of restoration. Lost articles of property 
are then enumerated and described with equal exactness. 
The same routine is being performed, at the same moment, 
at the head of every police regiment or division in the 
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Metropolis, md bow any tking or pmoer mm be losfe m 

London, is a problein. Aiiu>ng the triflefl emimersled at 
'^found," are a norse and cart, a small dog,, a bcooch, » baliji^ 
and a firkin of batter. ^ 

Emotion is no part of a policeman's hktj. If Mt^ it mask 
be sappreseed: he listens as^stolidlj to the following aeeoTinJr 
of the babj, as to the histoiy of the horse and east, 1^ little 
dog, the brooch, and tiie butter. 

SBIYXSIOIS'. Found, at Bigfit and a qnarterp.M., on the 2nd insttnt; 
9 by [a gentlemaa namedflf of BayhaniHBtreet, Oamdcn-town, on the step 
of his door, the body of a new-bom Infant, tied np in a Holland Bag; Had 
on a Calico Bedgown and Muslin Cap, trimmed yhUh Satin Ribbon. Alae a 
Note, stating, " Any one who finds this precious burden, pay him the last 
duties which a Mother — much in distress and trouble of mind — ^is unable fo doi 
May the blessing of God be on you !" 

The book is closed. The mother ''much in distresa and. 
trouble of mind," is shut yp with it ; and the Inspector pro- 
ceeds to make his inspection. He marches past each rank. 
The men, one by one, produce their kit ; consisting of lant^cn,. 
rattle, and staff. He sees that each man is dean and properlj 
provided for the duties of the night. Eetuming to his former 
station amidst the sergeants, he gives the word '' Close up T' 

The men now form a compact body, and the sergeants take 
their stand at the head of their respective ranks- ^ut, before 
this efficient body of troops deploy to their various beats, they 
are addressed by the superior officer much as a colonel htk* 
mngues his regiment before going into action. The In£^eo- 
tor's speech is sharp, short, and pithily delivered : 

" Now, men, be careful in your examination of empty houses. 
See that the doors are fast. If not, search for any persona 
unlawfully concealed therein. Number nineteen section will 
allow no destitute parties to herd together under the Adedphi 
arches. Section number twenty-four will be very particular in. 
insisting on all gentlemen's carriages [it is an Cfpera night], 
keeping the rank, close to the kerb-stone. Caution the coach* 
men not to leave their horses. Be sure and look sharp after 
floweivgirls. Offering flow^s for sale is a pretence. The girl& 
are either beggars or thieves; but be cautious. The chief 
thing is the empty houses; thieves get &om l^em into the 
adjoining premises, and then there's a burglairy.*— 'Tenticm^ to 
the left face, march !" 

The sections march off in Indian file, and the Inspector re* 
turns to his office by one door, while the half doeen '* Aeaeivea!' 
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go into the outer room by anotihcKr, The Inspeetor now buttons 
oa>hi» greot-coftt $.aad, after wn^^r, will yisifc every beat ia the 
ctrision^ to see thaik the men are 9t Hhein dxdsam. The other 
Inspector remains, to take the charges. 

A saiall man, who gives hia name, Mr. Spills (or for whomi 
ftat nama will do in this ^laco as well as another), preaentfii 
himself at the half-open window to complain of a gentleman 
BOW psea^nt,. who is sicken in yeara, bald,. w«U dressed, staid 
lA eoun^esanee^ raapeetable in appearance, and exeeedinflliF 
draiLk. He gases sAi kis aoonser &om behind the dock, with 
Ucklustra p^oitenoe^ aa that, gentleman elaborates his griev- 
ance to the patient Inspector; who, out of a tangle of di» 
g^Tessions and inuendoes dashed with spaarkling scraps of ckib- 
room oratory, extracts — not witibtout diffienli^ — ^the sub^ahoe 
of the eomplaint, and reduces it to a charge of '' drunk and 
disorderly." The culprit, it seems, not hidf an hour ago— 
purely by accid^ift — fouaui his way into Graven^-atreet, Strand; 
Though tlbeira are upwards of forty doofs in Graven-street, he 
waM kick, and thump, and baibter the eomplainant's door» No 
other door would do. The complainaQt don't know why ; the 
diriinqnent don't know why ; nobody knows why. No entreaty^ 
no expostulation, no threat, could induce him to transfer Ms 
&vours to any other door in the neighbourhood. He was a 
perfect stranger to Mr. Spills ; yet, when Mr. Spills presented 
himself at ^b» gata of hia castle ia a^aswer to the thundering 
summons, the prisoner insisted on finishing the evening at tibie 
doxiestic supper-table of the Spills family. !Finally', the pri- 
soiier emphaiksad. hia claim on Mr. Spills's hospitality by strikn 
ing Mr. Skills on the mouth. This led to his being immediately 
handed oven tx>/the custody of a F. G. 

The defendant anawera the nxsaal ^lAestions as to the name 
and condition, with a drowsy indifference peculiar to the mudh 
died. But, when the Inspector asked hia age„ a faint ray ot 
his spirit shioaa through mm« Whab is that to the police ? 
Msve they anything to do with the c^!ksus f They may lock 
him up, &ia him, put him in, gaol, work him on the treadmill, 
if they like. AU ^a is in th^r power; he knows the law well 
enoughs sir ; but they can't make him; tell his> age — asid he 
won'V— wcHSk't do it, sir I— At length, after having been mildly 
pressed, and eross'^examined, and eoazad, he passes his fingers 
through the few gsey haijs that fringe has bald head, and and* 
denly roars : 
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" Well then :— Five-and-twenty !" 

All the policemen laugh. The prisoner — ^but now triumphant' 
in his retort — checks himself, endeayours to stand erect, and 
surveys them with defiance. 

'* Haye you anything about you, you would like us to take 
care of?" This is the usual apology for searching a drunkdi 
prisoner: searches cannot be enforced except in cases of 
felony. 

Before the prisoner can answer, one of the Eeseryes easeir 
him of his property. Had his adventures been produced im 
print, they could scarcely have been better described than bj 
the following articles : — a penknife, an empty sandwich-box, % 
bunch of keys, a bird's-eye handkerchief, a sovereign, fivepence 
in halfpence, a toothpick, and a pocket-book. From his neck 
is drawn a watch-guard, cut through. JVb watch. 

When he is sober, he will be questioned as to his loss ; a de- 
scription of the watch, with its maker's name and number will 
be extracted from him ; this will be sent round to every station ; 
and, by this time to-morrow night, every pawnbroker in the 
Metropolis will be asked whether such a watch has been offered 
as a pledge ? Most probably the watch will be recovered and 
restored before he has time to get tipsy again — and then, he will 
probably lose it again. 

" When shall I have to appear before the magistrate ?" asks 
the prosecutor. 

"At ten o'clock to-morrow morning," — ^and so ends that 
case. 

There is no peace for the Inspector. During the twenty- 
four hours he is on duty, his window is constantly framing some 
new picture. For some minutes, a brown face with bri^t 
black eyes has been peering impatiently from under a quanti^ 
of tangled black haur and a straw hat, behind Mr. Spills. It 
now advances to the window. 

" Have you got e'er a gipsy woman here, sir ?" 

" No gipsy woman to-night." As if one were always expected. 

" Thank'ee, sir :" and the querist retires to repeat this new 
reading of " Shepherds, I have lost my love," at every other 
station-house, till he finds her — and bails her. 

Most of the constables who have been relieved from duty by 
the nine o'clock men have now dropped in, and are detailing 
anything worthy of a report to their respective sergeants. TOie 
sergeants enter these occurrences on a printed form. Only one 
is presented, now : 
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"P. G. 67 reports that, at 5^ p.m., a boy, named Plnlip Isaac, was knocked 
d«wn, in Bow-street, by a horse belonging to Mr. Parks, a Newsyender. He 
Was taken to Charing + Hospital, and sent home, slightly bmised." 

The Inspector* has not time to file this document before an 
eipsaest-looking man comes to the window. Something has 
hjfppened which evidently causes him more pain than resent- 
miBnt. 

'' I am afraid we have been robbed. My name is Parker, of 
the firm of Parker and Tide, Upholsterers. This afternoon at 
three o'clock, our clerk handea to a young man who is our 
collector (he is only nineteen), about ninety-six pounds, to 
take to the bank. He ought to have been back in about fifteen 
minutes ; but he hadn't come back at six o'.clock. I went to 
the bank to see if the cash had been paid in, and it had not." 

" Ee good enough to describe his person and dress, sir," says 
the Inspector, ta^g out a printed form called a " Eoute." 

These are minutely detailed and recorded. " Has he any 
fi^ends or relatives in London ?" 

The applicant replies by describing the residence and condi- 
tion of the youth's father aud uncle. The Inspector orders 
" Ninety-two" (one of the Eeserves) to go with the gentleman, 
'* and see what he can make of it." The misguided delinquent's 
chance of escape will be lessened every miniite. Not only will 
his usual haunts be visited in the course of the night by Ninety- 
two ; but his description will be known, before morning, by 
every police-officer on duty. This Eoute — which is now being 
copied by a Beserve into a book — will be passed on, presently, 
to the next station. There, it will again be copied ; passed on 
to the next ; copied ; forwarded — and so on until it shall have 
made the circuit of all the metropolitan stations. In the 
morning, that description will be read to the men going on 
duty. " Long neck, light hair, brown dothes, low-crowned 
hat," and so on. 

A member of the E division throws a paper on the window- 
sill, touches his hat, exclaims, " Eoute, sir!" and departs. 

The Eoutes are coming in all night long. A lady has lost 
her purse in an omnibus. Here is a description of the sup- 
posed thief — ^a woman who sat next to the ladj — and here are 
the dates and numbers of the bank-notes, mscribed on the 
paper with exactness. On the back, is an entry of the hour at 
which the paper was received at, and sent away from, every 
station to which it has yet been. A Eeserve is called in i6 
book the memorandum ; and in a quarter of an hour he is off 



fritb x# to the stafekm aearii on the Sbute-. I^t only fBretBese 
notices read to t&e men at each relief^ !»ut the most inv- 

Eortant of them are inserted in the Police Gazette, the espeeiisd 
feerarf ergaa of the Eoree, whkh is edited hf o»e of its 
siemwFS*. 

A well--dre88ed youth, about eighteen ymars of age, now leani 
over the window to bring himself as near to the Inspector 9B 
possible. He whispers in a broad 8eoteh accent: 

'^I am destitute. I came up from SootlaiLd to find ono 
Saunders M^Alpine, and I ean^t find him, and I har^e E^nt aU 
my nnmey. I hame Bot a farthing left* I want a night'slodjg^ 
mgr 

'^ fieserve !'* The Inspector wastes no wiords in a case l&it 
this. 

**Sir." 

'^ Go cfret to the relieving officer and asik likn to gm this 
young maa a night in the casual ward." 

The policeman and the half-shamed soppliaiit go oat to- 
gether. 

'^ That is a genuine tale," remarks the Inspeeter. 

^ Evidently a fortune-seeking young Sbcotchman," we ven- 
ture to ooDJectoie,. '^ who has come to London upon toa e^ight 
an invitation, and with too slender a purse. He has am honert 
&ce, and won't know want long. He ma^i die Jms^ Mayor;" 

The Inspector is not sanguine in such eases* " He ^noy/' he 
says. 

There is a greait commotion in the outer office. Looking 
through the window, we see a stout bustling woman who an* 
nouncee herself as complainant, three female witnesses, and two 
policemen. This solemn procession moves towards tiie window ; 
yet we look in vain for a prisons. The prisoner is in truth 
invisible ooa the floor of the dock, so one of his guards ia 
ordered to mount him on a bench. He is a hasdsome, dirty, 
euorly-headed boy about the age of seven, though ha so^a he is 
nine. The prosecutrix makea her eharge. 

" Last Sunday, sir {if yo« pJieese, sir, i ^ep a dgav and afca- 
tioner's shop), thia hero little creetur breaks one of my windows^ 
and the moment afler, I loses a box oi pamt8^-«<— ^' 

^ Yalue P" asks the Inspeetor, alrea(^ emtexing' thee dwrge^ 
after one sharp look at the ehild. 

"Value, sir? Well, I'll say eightpeaee. "Well, sir, ^ 
night again, just before shutting up, I hears another paflB» gft 
enaash. I looks out, and I sees tys same Htti» ertolup • 
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WKDsmng awBTBt. I runs sfter him, and hsads him over to the 

The child does not exhibit the smaHeet sign of fear os Bomw. 
He does not even vhimper. He tells his lumie and address^ 
wiMQ asked them, m a> stmightforward business-like maimer, 
as if he were ^jfciite used to the whde proceeding. He is locked 
vsj^ ; and the proeecutriz is desired to appear bef(»e theMagis^ 
tnite in the momiBg to substantiate h^ chavge. 

^^ A child so young, » professional thief!" 

" Ah ! these are the most distressing cases we haye to deal 
witL The number of ehildren brought here, either as prisoners 
or as haying been lost, is from five to six thousand per annum. 
Juvenile crime aiad its forerunner — ^the neglect of children hf 
theb pariHits— is still oa the mcrease. T^t's tiie experience 
ofiiie whole Eorce;"' 

^' If some place were provided at which neglected children 
could be made to pass their time, instead of in the market and 
streets — say in industriid schools provided by the nation — 
jiwenile delinquency would very much decBease— ?" 

^' I believe, sir (and I speak the sentiments of many experi- 
eaeed oifficers in the Eotce), that it would be much lessened, 
and that ike expense of such establishments would be saved in 
a very short time out of the police and county rates. Let alone 
morality altogether.'^ 

And the Inspector resumes his writing. For a little while 
we are left to think, to the ticking of the dock. 

There are six hundred and fifty-six gentlemen in the English 
House of Commons^ assembling in London. There is not one 
of those gentlemen who may not, in one week, if he ehoose, 
acquire as dismal a knowledge of the Hell upon earth in which 
he Hresv in r^iard of these children, as this Inspector has — as 
vrs have — as no mim caa by posstbiUiy shut out, who will walk 
this town with open eyes observant of what is crying to God in 
the streets. If we were one of those six hundred and fiffcy-six, 
and had the courage to declare that we know the day must come 
when these children must be taken, by the strong hand, out of 
our shameful public ways, and must be reseued — when the State 
must (no will, or will not, in the case, but must) take up ne^ 
glected and ignorant children wheresoever they are found, 
severely punishing the parents when they can be found, too, 
and forcing them, if they have any means of existence, to con- 
tribute something towards the reclamation of their ofiupring, 
but never again entrusting them with the duties they have 
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abandoned ; — if we were to say this, and were to add that as 
the day must come, it cannot come too soon, and had best come 
now — ^Bed Tape would arise against us in ten thousand shapes 
of virtuous opposition, and cocks would crow, and donkeys 
would bray, and owls would hoot, and strangers would be espied, 
and houses would be counted out, and we should be satiafiic- 
torilj put down. Meanwhile, in Aberdeen, the horror has rifWD 
to that height, that against the law, the authorities have oy 
force swept their streets clear of these unchristian objects, and 
have, to the utmost extent of their illegal power, successfuUj 
done this very thing. Do none of the six hundred and fiffy-six 
know of it— do none of them look into it — do none of them lay- 
down their newspapers when they read of a baby sentenced for 
the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh time to imprisonment and 
whipping, and ask themselves the question, " Is there any 
earthly thing this child can do when this new sentence is fod- 
filled, but steal again, and be a^ain imprisoned and again flogged, 
until, a precocious human devil, it is shipped away to corrupt a 
new world?'* Do none of the six hundred and fifty-six, care 
to walk from Charing-cross to Whitechapel — to look into 
Wentworth-street— to stray into the lanes of "Westminster — 
to go into a prison almost within the shadow of their own 
Victoria Tower — to see with their eyes and hear with their ears 
what such childhood is, and what escape it has from being what 
it is? Well! Eed Tape is easier, and tells for more in 
blue books, and will give you a committee five years long 
if you like, to inquire whether the wind ever blows, or 
the rain ever falls — and then you can talk about it, and do 
nothiiig. 

Our meditations are suddenly interrupted. 

" Here's a pretty business !" cries a pale man in a breathless 
hurrv, at the window. '' Somebody has been tampering with 
my door-lock !" 

"How do you mean, sir?" 

" Why, I live round the comer, and I had been to the jplaj, 
and I left my door on the lock (it's a Chubb !), and I come back, 
and the lock won't act. It has been tampered with. There 
either are, or have been, thieves in the place !" 

" Eeserve !" 

"Sir!" 

" Take another man with you, and a couple of ladders, and 
see to this gentleman's house." 

A sallow anxious little man rushes in. 
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^ O ! you haven't seen anything of such a thing as a black 
and tan spaniel, have you ?" 

" Is it a spaniel dog we have got in the yard ?" the Inspector 
inquires of the gaoler. 

" No, sir, it's a brown tarrier." 

** O ! It can't be my dog then. A brown tarrier ? ! 
"Sood night, gentlemen ! Thank you." 
. *" Good night, sir." 

' The Beserve just now despatched with the other man and the 
two ladders, returns, gruff-voiced and a little disgusted. 

"Well ? what's up round the comer ?" 

" Nothing the matter with the lock, sir. I opened it with 
the key directly !" 

We Ml into a doze before the fire. Only one little rattle of 
a pen is springing now, for the other Inspector has put on his 
great-coat and gone out, to make the round of his beat and look 
afber his men. We become aware in our sleep of a scuffling 
on the pavement outside. It approaches, and becomes noisy 
and hollow on the boarded floor within. We again repair to 
the window. 

A very ill-looking woman in the dock. A very stupid little 
gentleman, very much overcome with liquor, and with his head 
extremely towzled, endeavouring to make out the meaning ot 
two immovable Policemen, and indistinctly muttering a desire 
to know " war it's awr abow." 

'^Well?" says the Inspector, possessed of the case in a 
look. 

^I was on duty, sir, in Lincoln's Inn-fields just now," says 
one of the Policemen, "when I see this gent " 

Here, " this gent," with an air of great dignity, again ob- 
serves, "Mirrer Insperrer, I requesherknow war it's awr 

ABOW." 

" We'll hear you presently, sir. Go on !" 

— " when I see this gent, in conversation again the railings 
with this woman. I requested him to move on, and observed 
bis watch-guard hanging loose out of his pocket. * Tou've lost 
your watch,' I said. Then I turned to her. * And you've got 
it,' I said. * I an't,' she said. Then she said, turning to him, 
* You know you've been in company with many others to-night, 
flower-girls, and a lot more.' * I shall take yot*,' I said, * anyhow.' 
Then I turned mv lantern on her, and saw this silver watch, 
with the glass broke, lyin^ behind her on the stones. Then I 
took her into custody, and the other constable brought the gent 
al6ng." 



^€koler!*' mys the ibupeetor. 

"Sir!" 

'^ K«Bp your eye on ber. Take one bIib don^ make «way 
with anything — and send for Mrs. Green.'' 

The accused sits in a comer of tive do<^ quite eompoaed, irith 
her arms «mder her diety shawl, juid says nothing. 93ie Inapee- 
tor folds a charge-sheet, and dips iiis pm in ike ink. 

" Now, sir, your name, if you please P*' 

« Ba-^'* 

'^ Th^ conM; b^ your meouB, dor. What name does he aar, 
Constable P" 

The aeeond Constehle ^'seriously imdiDas his ear;" the gent 
being a short man, and the second constable a iall one. *' fie 
says his oaine^ Bat, for. (Getting at it after a good deal of 
trouble.) 

« Where do you live, Mr. BatP* 

^ Lamber." 

'^ And what aie you P — what business ^are you, Mr. Bai; ?" 

*^ Fesher," says Mr. Bat, again collecting dignity. 

" Profession, is it ? Very good, sir. What's your profes- 
sion?" 

<^ Solirwr," returns Mr. Bat. 

^ Solicitor, of Lamfbeth. Bave you kst sayihing hesidee 
your watch, sir P" 

" I am nor aware — ^lost— any— ^rridde — prerrery," says 
Mr. Bat. 

The Inspector has been looking at the watch. 

** What do you "value this watch at, sir P" 

" Ten pound," says Mr. Bat, with unexpected pomptitode. 

^' Hardly worth so much as that, I should think ?'' 

•** Five pound five," says Mr. Bat. ** i doro how much. I'm 
not par-TiOE-ler" (this word costs Mr. Bat a tremendous effort) 
" abow the war. It's not my war. It's a fres of my." 

'' If it belongs to a friend of yoocs, you wouhhu^t like to 
lose it, I suppose?" 

<' I doro," says Mr. Bat ; ^' I'm nor .any ways par-!noK4ep 
abow the war. It's a frez of my ;" which he afterwards repeat^ 
at intermls, scores of times. Always as an entirely novel idea. 

Inspector writes. Brings charge-sheet to window. Beads 
same to Mr. Bat. 

" You charge this woman, sir"— her name, age, and address 
have been previously taken — ^ with robbing you of your watdi. 
I won't trouble you to ngn the sheet, as you are not in good 
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J «rfler. You*! ha^ te lie hisrt this ■maming'-A'B now 
%WD— ^ ft qsoriwr before Imn." 

'^ Never get i^ till har par," says Mc. Bol^ with deoMiiaii. 

^ You'll hwrete be here tkk morning," ivepeateiihe Inapector, 
placidly, " at a quarter before ten. If you don't eome, we ebatl 
nave to send for you, and tkat might be trnpleasant. Stay a 
bit. Now, k>ok hiere. i IwTe written it down. 'Mr. Bat to 
be in Bow-street, ^quufter before ten.' Or I^il oven say, to 
make it easier to you, a quarter paet These ! * Qiaarter past 
tra.' Now, let me fold this up and put it in your pocket ; and 
when your landlady, or whoever it is at inome, finflte it there, 
'flhe'll taioB care to eall you." 

All of which is elaborately done for Mr. Bat. A OonstaUe 
who bas iddl&lly taken a writ out of the unoeaseiam Mr. Bat's 
pooket in the mean time, and has discovered :£rom ^10 indorse- 
ment that he has given his name and address correctly, receives 
instructions to put Mr. Bat into a cab and send him home. 

^ And, Oonsfcable,*' says the Inspector to the firstman, musing 
orertiiewBtdi as Ive speaks, ''do you go back to Lincoln's Inn- 
fieMs, and kok about, and you'll find, aomevdieTe, the little 
silver pin 'belonging to the handle, fiiie has done it in the 
usual way, astd twisted ihe pin right out." 

'' What mawrer is it ?" says Mr, Bat, staggering back again. 
" T'morrow mawrer ?" 

•** Nofc**o-morr€fW morning. This mormng." 

*" Tkie mawrerf " saye Mr. Bat. "" How om it be tiiis 
mawrer f Wtir is this aur.abow f " 

As there is no present probability of his -disoovering ''what 
it is all about," he is conveyed to his cab ; and a very indig- 
nant matitm with a very livid &ee, a trembling lip, and a 
violently heaving breast, presents herself. 

"' Which I wishes to complain immediate of Pleesemen forty- 
two and fifty-three and insistes on the charge being took ; and 
1^t I will substantiate before the magistrates to-mairow morn- 
ing, and what is more will prove and whidi is saying a groat 
deal sir 1" 

* You needn't be in a passion, yon know, here, ma'am, 
fiverything will be done correct." 

" Which I am not in a passion sir and evezyiiiini: dbalt be 
done correct, if you please !" drawing herself up with a look 
lAesigiied to freeze the whole 'division. "I make a charge 
immediate," vei^ rapidly, "against Pleesemen forty-two and 
fifty-three, and msistes on the charge iMing took." 
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** I can't take it till I know what it is," returns the patient 
Inspector, leaning on the window-sill, and making no hopeless 
effort, as yet, to write it down. " How was it, ma'am ?" 

'* This is how it were, sir. I were standing at the door of 
my own 'ouse." 

" Where is your house, ma'am ?" 

" TFhere is my house, sir ?" with the freezing look. 

" Tes, ma'am. Is it in the Strand, for instance ?" 

" No, sir," with indignant triumph. " It is not in the 
Strand !" 

" Where then, ma'am P'| 

" Where then, sir P" with severe sarcasm. " I ope it is in 
Doory-lane." 

" In Drury-lane. And what is your name, ma'am ?" 

" 3fy name, sir P" with inconceivahle scorn. " My name is 
Megby." 

"Mrs.Megby?" 

" Sir, I ope so !" with the previous sarcasm. Then, very 
rapidly, "I keep a coffee-house, as I will substantiate to^ 
morrow morning and what is more will prove and that is say- 
ing a great deal." Then, still more rapidhr, " I wish to make 
a charge immediate against Pleesemen K>rty-two and j^y- 
three !" 

" Well, ma'am, be so good as make it." 

" I were standing at my door," falling of a sudden into a 
genteel and impressive slowness, ** in conversation with a friend, 
a gentleman from the country, which his name is Henery Lup- 
vitch, ^«-quire— — •" 

" Is he here, ma'am ?" 

" No, sir," with surpassing scorn. " He is not here !" 

"Well, ma'am?" 

" With Henery Lupvitch, ^«-quire, and which I had juBt 
been hissumg directions to two of my servants, when here come 
between us a couple of female persons which I knew to be the 
commonest dirt, and pushed against me." 

" Both of them pushed against you ?" 

" No, sir," with scorn and triumph, " they did not I One of 
'em pushed against me." A dead stoppage, expressive of im- 
placable gentSity. 

" Wel^ ma'am — did you say anything then ?" 

" I ask your parding. Did I which, sir ?" As compelling 
herself to fortitude under great provocation. 

" Did you say anything ?" 
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" I ope I did. I 8^8, how dare you do that, ma'am ?" 

Stoppage again. £xpre88iye of a 8eyere desire that those 
words be instantly taken down. 

" You said how dare you do that ?" 

" 'Nobody,' continuing to quote with a lofty and abstracted 
effort of memory, 'never interfered with you.' She replies, 
* That's nothink to you, ma'am. Never you mind.* " 

Another pause, expressive of the same desire as before. 
Mlich incensed at nothing resulting. 

" She then turns back between me and Henery Lupvitch, 
JE^-quire, and commits an assault upon me, which I am not a 
acquisition and wiU not endoor, or what is more submit to." 

What Mrs. Megby means by the particular expression that 
she is not an acquisition, does not appear ; but she turns more 
livid, and not only her lip but her whole frame trembles as she 
solemnly repeats, " I am not a acquisition." 

" Well, ma'am. Then forty-two and fifty-three came up " 

" No, they did not, sir ; nothink of the sort ! — I called them 
up." 

"And you said?" 

" Sir ?" with tremendous calmness. 

"Tousaid ?" 

" I made the ohserwation,^* with strong emphasis and exacts 
ness, " I give this person m charge for assaulting of me. Forty- 
two says, *0 you're not hurt. Don't make a disturbance 
here.' Eifty-three likewys decHnes to take the charge. Which," 
with greater rapidity than ever, " is the two pleesemen I am 
here to appear against ; and will be here at nine to-morrow 
morning, or at height if needful, or at sivin — ^hany hour — ^and 
as a ouseholder demanding the present charge to be regularly 
hentered against pleesemen respectually numbered forty-two 
and fifty-three, which shaU be substantiated b^ day or night or 
morning — which is more — for I am not a acquisition, and what 
those pleesemen done, sir, they shall answer !" 

The Inspector — ^whose patience is not in the least affected — 
being now possefssed of the charge, reduces it to a formal accu- 
sation against two P. C.s, for neglect of duty, and gravely 
records it in Mrs. Megby's own words — with such fidelity that, 
at the end of every sentence when it is read over, Mrs. Megby, 
comparatively softened, repeats, " Tes, sir, which it is correct I" 
and afterwards signs, as if her name were not half long enough 
for her great revenge. 
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On the removal of Mrs. Megby's person, Mr. Bat, to our 
great amazement, is revealed behind mr. 

" I say! Is it tomorrow mawrerf" adn Mr. B»l, in conff- 
dence. 

" He has got out of the cab,'* says the Inspector, wbom 
nothing surprises, and will be brought in, in cnstodj, pvesenfilj ! 
No. This mcMPning ! "Why don't you go home ?" 

" This mawrer !" says mt. Bat, profoundly ivAeeting. " How 
car it be this mawrer ? It must be yesterdi^ mawrer." 

" You had better ma^ the best of yomr way home, sir," 
says the Inspector. 

" No offence is interrw,'* says Mr. Bat. "I happened fey be 
passing — this dirrertion — ^when — saw door open — kaymin. It's 

a frez of my — I am no r " he is quite unequal to the word 

particular now, so concludes with " you no war I me ! — ^I aan 
aw ri! I shall be here in the mawrer!" and stumbles out 
agun. 

The watch stealer, who has been removed, is now brought 
back. Mrs. Green (the searcher) reports to have found upon 
her some halfpence, two pawnbroker's duplicates, and a eomb. 
All produced. 

" Very good. Ton can lock her up now, gaoler. — ^What does 
she say ?" 

'' She says, can she have her eomb, sir?" 

" Oh yes. She can have her comb. Take it!" Aad away 
she goes to the cells, a dirty unwholesome object, designing, no 
doubt, to comb herself ont for the magisterial presmice in the 
morning. 

" ! Please, sir, you ha^e got two Ereoeh kdi^ here, in 
brown shot siLk ?" says a woman with a basket. (We Inve 
changed the scene to the Yine-street statLon-hoBse, bat its 
general arrangement is just the same.) 

"Tes." 

"Will you send 'em in this fowl and bread for sapper, 
please?" 

" They shall have it. Hand it in." 

" Thank'ee, sir. Good night, sir." 

The Inspector has eyed the woman, and zm)W eyes the fowl. 
He turns it up, opens it neatly with his knife, takes out a little 
bottle of brandy artfulh- eoncealed within it, puts the brandy 
on a shelf as confiscate^ and sends in the rest of the supper. 

What is this very neat new trunk in a comer, earenfiiBy 
corded? 
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It is here on & charge ef *^ druni: aad iiLcapabl»." It was 
foond ia Piocadilly to-night (with a youngwonuoisitting^Qiiit), 
«Gkd is full of good clothes, evidently belonging to a diomestic 
servant. Those clothes will be rags soon» and the drunken 
woman will die of gin, or be drowned in the river. 

We are doauog by the fire again, and it is past three o'clock, 
when the stillness (only invaded at intervals oy the head voices 
of the two French ladies talking in their cell — no other pri- 
soners seem to be awake) is broken by the complaints of a 
woman and the cries of a child. The outer door opens noisily, 
and the comrplaints and the cries come nearer, ana come into 
the dock. 

" What's this ?" says the Inspector, putting up the vrindow. 
"Don't cry there, don't cry !" 

A rougl^headed imaerabl& little boy of four or five yeacs old 
stops in his crying and looks finghtened. 

^* This woman," sa^rs a wet constable, glistening ia the gas- 
light, " has. been making a disturbance in the street for h&ura, 
on and <^ She says she wants relief. I have warned her off 
my beat over and over again, sir ; but it's of no use. She took 
at last to rousing the whole neighbourhood." 

" You hew what the conatabLe says. What did you do that 
&r?" 

'^ Beeausa X want relief sir." 

'^ If you want relief, why doo't you go to the relieving- 
cfficerP" 

" I've been, sir, (Jod knows ; but I couldn't get any. X 
havcan^t been under a blessed roof for three nights ; but have 
been prowling the streets the whole night long, sir. And X 
can't do it any more, sir. And my husband has been dead 
these eight mon^hs^ sir. And I've nobody to help me to a 
shelter oe a l»t of bread, Qod knows !" 

*^ You. haven't been drinkhig, have you ?" 

"Banking, air? Me, sir?" 

^' I am afj^ yioiL hava Is that your own child P" 

*' O yes, air, he's my child I" 

^^ M» hasn't be^ with you in thd streets three nights, han 
baP' 

" Ko, sir* A friend took him in for me, sir ; but couldn't 
afford to keep him any longer, sir, and turned him on my handa 
this afternoon,, su^." 

^^ Yo4i didn't fetch him away yourself to have him. to beg 
with, I suppose f " 

b2 
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" no, sir ! Heavens knows I didn't, sir !" 

" Well !" writing on a slip of paper, " I shall send the child 
to the workhouse until the morning, and keep you here. And 
then, if your story is true, you can tell it to the magistrate, a^d 
it wUl be inquired into." ^ . 

" Very well, sir. And Otod knows I'll be thankful to have it 
inquired into !" 

"Eeserve!" 

"Sir!" n 

" Take this child to the workhouse. Here's the order. Tmi 
go along with this man, my little fellow, and they'll put you in 
a nice warm bed, and give you some breakfast in the morning. 
There's a good boy !" 

The wretched urchin parts from his mother without a look, 
and trots contentedly away with the constable. There would 
be no very strong ties to break here if the constable were taking 
him to an industrial school. Our honourable friend the member 
for Eed Tape voted for breaking stronger ties than these in 
workhouses once upon a time. And we seem faintly to remem- 
ber that he glorified himself upon that measure vety much ! 

We shifb the scene to Southwark. It is much the same. 
We return to Bow-street. Still the same. Excellent method 
carefully administered, vigilant in all respects, except this main 
one '.—prevention of ignorance, remedy for unnatural neglect 
of children, punishment of wicked parents, interposition of the 
State, as a measure of human policy, if not of human pity and 
accountability, at the very source of crime. 

Our Inspectors hold that drunkenness as a cause of crime is 
in the ratio of two to one greater than any other cause. We 
doubt if they make due allowance for the cases in which it is 
the consequence or companion of crime, and not the cause; but, 
we do not doubt its extensive influence as a cause alone. Of 
the seven thousand and eighteen charges entered in the books 
of Bow-street station during 1850, at least half are against 
persons of both sexes, for being; '' drunk and incapable." If 
offences be included which have been indirectly instigated by 
intoxication, the proportion rises to at least seventy-five per 
cent. As a proof of this, it can be demonstrated firom the 
books at head-quarters (Scotland-yard) that there was a great 
and sudden diminution of charges after the wise measure of 
shutting up public-housep at twelve o'clock on Saturday nights. 

Towards five o'clock the number of cases falls offj'and the 
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business of the station dwindles down to charges against a few 
dnrnken women. We have seen enough, and we retire. 

We have not wearied the reader, whom we now discharge, 
with more than a small part of our experience ; we have not 
related how the two respectable tradesmen, " happening" to get 
drunk at " the house they used," first fought with one another, 
then " dropped into" a policeman ; as a witness related in 
evidence, until admonished by his Inspector concerning the 
Queen's English: nor how one young person resident near 
Ccrvent-garden, reproached another young person in a loud tone 
<rfroice at three o'clock in the morning, with being a " shilling 
minx" — ^nor how that young person retorted that, Slowing her- 
self, for the sake of argument, to be a minx, she must yet prefer 
a claim to be a pound minx rather than a shilling one, and so 
they fell to fighting and were taken into custody — ^nor how the 
first minx, piteously declaring that she had "left her place 
without a bit of key," was consoled, before having the police- 
key turned upon herself, by the despatch of a trusty constable 
to secure her goods and chattels from pillage : nor how the two 
smiths taken up for "larking" on an extensive scale, were 
sorely solicitous about a " centre-punch" which one of them 
had in his pocket ; and which, on being searched (according to 
custom) for knives, they expected never to see more : nor how 
the drunken gentleman of independent property — who being 
too drunk to be allowed to buy a railway ticket, and being 
most properly refused, most improperly " dropped into" the 
railway authorities — complained to us, visiting his cell, that he 
was locked up on a foul charge at which humanity revolted, 
and was not allowed to send for bail, and was this the Bill of 
Bights ? 

We have seen that an incessant system of communication, 
day and night, is kept up between every station of the Force ; 
we have seen, not only crime speedily detected, but distress 
.Quickly relieved ; we have seen regard paid to every application, 
whether it be an inquiry after a gipsy woman, or a black and 
tan spaniel, or a frivolous complaint against a constable ; we 
have seen that everything that occurs is written down, to be 
forwarded to head-quarters; we have seen an extraordinary 
degree of patience habitually exercised in listening to prolix 
details, in relieving the kernel of a case from its intricate and 
impenetrable husk ; we have seen how impossible it is for any- 
thing of 9 serious, of even an unusual, nature to happen with- 
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««t being reported ; and ihsA, if reportodi additional S&goe cm 
be immediately flupplied from each station ; wbexe firom twenly 
to thirty men ate always eolleoted wiiile off duty. We luaye 
seen tbat the whole system is well, inteUig^tly, aealouriy 
worked ; and we have seen, finally, that the addition of a few 
extra men will be aU-snfficient for any exigencies wfaioh vmsr 
arise &mn the eoming influx of visitors. 

Beliere us, neryoos old kdy, dyspeptic half-nay suapicioiiB 
•quidnunc, plot-dreading diplomatist, you jnay sle^ in peace ! 
As for you, trembling ratepayer, it is not to be doubted 
that, after what you nave read here, you will eentinue to pay 
your eightpenoe in the pound without a grudge. 

And if, either you nervous old lady, or you dye^ie^c hal^ 
pay, or you suspicious quidnunc, or you plot-fading diplo- 
matist, or you ungrudging ratepayer, have ever seen or h«ypd, 
jor read of, a vast city which a solitary watohm^ might traveese 
in the dead of night as he may traverse London, you are far 
wiser than we. It is daybreak on this iihuA moraing of aur 
vigil-'-on, it may be, the three thousandth morning of our seeing 
the pale dawn in these hushed and solemn streets. Sleep in 
peace ! If you have children in your houses, wake to think of, 
and to act for, the doomed childhood that encircles you out ot 
doors, from the rising up of the sun unto the going down of the 
stars, and sleep in greater peace. There is matter enough lor 
real dread there. It is a higher cause than the cause of any 
rotten government on the continent of Europe, that, trembling, 
hears the Marseillaise in every whimper, and dreads a barncade 
in every gathering of men ! 
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JuiRB 7, 1851. 

A ffTBACKKiira streei;, plenty of inns, a pond, a pump, and a 
magnificent brick tower, make up — with a few more touches 
iMit neoessaiy to be given here — the picture of the metropolis 
of E&glidi radng, and the fauntaiB of Epsom salts. For three 
hundred and sizty-four days in the year a cannon-ball might be 
filed from one end of Epaom to the other without endangering 
humaa life. On the t^e hundred and eixty-fiffch, a popila- 
tion surges and Toils, and scrambles through i^ place, that 
would people a colony. That one exceptional day is the Derby 
Day. 

Believing in the didmm of the ITniTersal Spelling Book that 
the ^ horse is a noble animal ;" that he ia nowhere so noble, so 
well bred, «o handsome, so tractable, so intelligent, so well 
cared for, and so well appreciated, as in this country ; that, in 
eonsequenoe of the national fondness for races his breed has 
been im][HroYed until he has attained his present excellency — be- 
living aU this, we think it ^uite poei^e to do him justice, 
without defiling the subject with any aliusion. to the knavery to 
which he innooentiiy gives rise. Q^se who practise it are his 
vulgar parasites ; for the owners of race-horses number among 
i^em the highest and most honourable names in the country. 

!Financdally, the subject is not imworthy of notice. Baoecs 
give employment to thouaands. According to Captain Bous, 
there are upwards of two hundred thorough-bred staUions, and 
* one thousand one hundred brood mares, which produce about 
eight hundred and tiiirty foals annually; of these there aro 
generally three in the firat class of race-horses, seven in the 
second class ; and they descend gradually in the scale to the 
amount of four hundred and eighty, one half of which never 
Gsteh the judge's eye ; the remainder are either not trained, or 
ave ibund unworthy of training for the Course, at an early 
peiiod. 
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The number of race-courses is one hundred and eleven ; of 
which three are in Ireland, and six in Scotland. 

It is Monday — the Monday before the Derby Day, and ft 
railway takes us, in less than an hour, &om London Bridge tir; 
the capital of the racing world, close to the abode of its &retfk^ 
Man, who is — ^need we add ? — the Clerk of the Epsom Coum^ 
It is, necessarily, one of the best houses in the place ; being-^ 
honour to literature ! — a flourishing bookseller's shop. We tac^ 
presented to the o£&cial. He kindly conducts us to the Downs, 
to show how the horses are temporarily stabled ; to initiate v» 
into some of the mysteries of the " field ;" to reveal to us the 
private life of a race-horse. 

We arrive at a neat farm-house, with more outbuildings thaa 
is usually seen appended to so modest a homestead. A sturdy, 
well-mannered, purpose-like man, presents himself. He has a 
Yorkshire accent. A few words pass between him and the 
Clerk of the Course, in which we hear the latter asseverate 
with much emphasis that we are, in a sporting sense, quite 
artless — ^we rather think " green," was the exact expression — 
that we never bet a shilling, and are quite incapable, if even 
willing, to take advantage of any information, or of any inspec- 
tion vouchsafed to us. Mr. Pilbert (the trainer) hesitates no 
longer. He moves his hat with honest politeness; bids us 
follow him, and lays his finger on the latch of a stable. 

The trainer opens the door with one hand; and, with a 
gentleman-like wave of the other, would give us the precedence. 
We hesitate. We would rather not go in first. We acknow- 
ledge an enthusiastic admiration of the race-horse ; but at the 
very mention of a thorough-bred, the animal described in the 
Book of Job prances before our mind's eye : " The glory of his 
nostril is terrible. He mocketh at fear and is not afirighted* 
He swalloweth the ground with the fierceness of his rage." 
To enjoy, therefore, a fine racer— not as one does a work of art 
— we like the point of sight to be the point of distance. The 
safest point, in case of accident (say, for instance, a sudden 
striking out of the hinder hoofs), we hold to be the vanishing 
point — a point by no means attainable on the inside of that 
contracted kind of stable known as a '^ loose box." 

The trainer mistakes our fears for modesty. We boldly step 
forward to the outer edge of the threshold, but uncomfortably 
close to the hind-quarters of PoUybus, a " favourite " for the 
Derby. When we perceive that he has neither bit nor curb ; 
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nor bridle, nor halter ; that he is being ^' rubbed down " b^ a 
small boj, after haying taken his gallops ; that there is nothmg 
on earth — except the small boj — to prevent his kicking, or 
plonging, or biting, or butting his visitors to death ; we breathe 
nther thickly. When the trainer exclaims, '' Shut the door, 
Son!" and the little groom does his master's bidding, and 
b<»ea us up, we desire to be breathing the fresh air of the 
Downs again. 

" Bless jou, sir !" says our good-tempered informant, when 
he sees us shrink away from PoUybus, changing sides at a signal 
from his cleaner ; " these horses " (we look round, and perceive, 
with a tremor, the heels of another high-mettled racer pro- 
truding from an adjoining stall), " these horses are as quiet as 
you are ; and — I say it without offence— just as well behaved. 
It is quite laughable to hear the notions of people who are not 
used to them. They are the gentlest and most tractable creeturs. 
Then, as to shape and symmetry, is there anything like them ?" 

We acknowledge that Pretty Perth — the mare in the adjoin- 
ing box — could hardly be surpassed for beauty. 

'^ Ah, can you wonder at noblemen and gentlemen laying out 
their twenty and thirty thousand a year on them ?" 

" So much ?" 

" Why, my gov'nor's stud costs us five-and-twenty thousand 
a year, one year with another. — There's an eye, sir !" 

The large, prominent, but mild optics of Iretty Perth are at 
this moment turned full upon us. IS'othing, certainly, can be 
gentler than the expression that beams from them. She is 
'^ taking," as Mr. Eilbert is pleased to say, ^' measure of us." 
She does not stare vulgarly, or peer upon us a half-bred indif- 
f(»ence ; but, having duly and deliberately satisfied her mind 
respecting our external appearance, allows her attention to be 
leisurely diverted to some oats with which the boy has just sup- 
plied the manger. 

" It is all a mistake," continues Mr. Pilbert, commenting on 
certain vulgar errors respecting race-horses ; " thorough-breds 
are not nearly so rampagious as mongrels and half-breds. The 
two horses in this stall are gentlefolks, with as good blood in 
their veins as the best nobleman in the land. They would be 
just as back'ard in doing anything unworthy of a lady or gentle- 
man, as any lord or lady in St. James's — such as kicking, or 
rearing, or shying, or biting. The pedigree of every horse that 
starts in any great race« is to be traced as rpgidarly up to 
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Jsmes tlie FizbI^s AraUn, or to OromweU'fl White Turk, or iko 
the Darlej or Godolphia barba^ as your greii; English fiuBiflHa 
are to the Conqueror. The worsfc thiiig thej inll do, k numi]i| 
mvmj now and tbea with their jookeys. And wiiat's iha(tr 
Why, onlj the animal's animal spiiit nuuLiiig awaj with km. 
They are not," adda Mr. Pilbert, with a meny twinkle in hu 
eje, '' the only young bloods that axe fond of going too fast." 

Could a racer go too fast ? Mr. Pilbert gives a j<^y n^jaAnte, 
and renaarkB that it ia all owing to hi^ feeding and fine air ; 
" &r, mind yon, ihiMaBeagetmiiLch betster air to breathe than men 
do, and more of it." 

All this while the two boys are sibilating lustilT whfle rub- 
bing and polishii^ ike <Goats of their horsee ; whid^ are as aodOb 
as yelvet, and rnnoh smoother. When the little grooms come 
to the fetlock and pastern, the cbainQi84eather ihey have been 
using is discarded as too coarse and rong^, and they rub awsay 
down to the hoofs with their sleek and j^ump hands. ETezy 
wish they expross^ either in words or by sigsB, is ^^leeifully 
obeyed by the horse. The terms the quadruped seems to be on 
with the small biped, are those of the most easy and intimate 
friendship. The two thoroughly understand one another. We 
feel ashamed of our mistrust of so much docility, and leaye the 
stable with less awe of a race-horse than we entered it. 

" And now, Mr. Filbert, one delicate question — What secuxily 
is there against these horses being drugged, so that they may 
lose a race P" 

Mr. Eilbert halts, places his legs a^urt, and his arms akimbo, 
and throws into his reply a severe significance, mildly tinged 
with indignation. He commences witin saying, '^ I'll tell you 
where it is: — there is a deal mare sfdd jkbout foul play and 
horses going amiss, than there need be.^ 

" Then the boys are never heavily bribed ?" 

"Heavily bribed!" Mr. Filbert contracts his eyes, fant 
sharpens u^ their expression, to look the suspidon down. 
" Bnbed ! — it mayn't be hard to bribe a man, but it's not ao 
easy to bribe a boy. What's the use of a hundred-pound note 
to a child of ten or twelve year old ? Try him with a pen'noitii 
of apples, or a slice of pudding, and you have a better chanee ; 
though I would not give you the price of a sugar-stiek for it. 
iN^ine out of ten of Sieae lads would not have a hair of tiieir 
iKxrse's tail ruffled if they could hebit; much more any such 
barm as dru§^ or downright poison. Ike boy and the home aie 



•• fiMMl of tme aaotker, that aome mcmg stableg ore vqgikr 
happy familiaB of bofB and hoonne.'' 
'' How does tills kappeai ?" 

*^ Wbea the foal is first bom, it ia tamed koee i»b> the 
fttfldock ; Bod if ^e mother don't gm enough milk, a eov 
makes up the deficienoy. He scampero about in this wwf (far 
about a year: idieii he is Hakfin up;' that n, bditted, and 
backed bj a ' dumb-jockey'— -« crom 9f wood with a bridle 
made for the purpose. IViieii he haa got a little uaed to that, 
:#• try ihkn with a speaking joekey — a child some seven or 
eight years old, who haa been bom, like the ooiit, in the staUos. 
Erom that time till the horse retires from the turf, ithe two are 
inaeparable. They eat, drink, sleep, go out and eome in to- 
gether. Under the directions of the toainer, the boy tells the 
itorse what to do, and he does it ; for he knows that he is in- 
debted to the boy for everything h» gets. When he is hungry, 
it is the boy that giTies him his eom ; when he is thirsty, the 
hoy hands him his water; if he gets a stone in his foot, the boy 
pidbs it out. By the time the colt is old eatiough to run, he 
and 'the boy hare got to like one another so well that they fret 
to be away from one another. As for bribing ! Why, you may 
as well tiy to bribe tiie horse to poison the boy, as the boy to 
kst the hoiae be injured." 

" But the thing has happened, Mr. Elbert f" 
'' Kot so much as is tfdked about. Sometimes a likeiy foal 
is sent to a training stable, and cracked up as something 
wonderful He is entered to run. On trial, he turns out to 
be nest to nothing ; and the backers, to save Iheir reputation, 
put it aboutj, that the horse wae played tricks with. There is 
hiBrdly a great raoe, but you hear somethiixg about horses going 
jUBias by foul play." 

^' Bo many of these boya become jeckevB F" 
^' Mostly. Some of them are jockeys already, and ride ' their 
eiwn' horses, as they oaU them. Here comes one." 

A miniature man, with a horsewhip neatly twisted round the 
tsop or handle, opens the gate. 
« Well, Tommy, bow are you, Tommy ?" 
" Well, sir, bobbish. Pine day, Mr. Filbert." 
Although Mr. Filbert tells us in a whisper that Tommy is 
<mly twelve next birthday, Tommy looks as if he had entered 
has teens. His dress is deeeptiTe. Idght 
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terminathig in buttons, laoed ahoes, kmg flfariped waisteoat, a 
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cut-away coat, a coloured cravat, a collar to which juveniles 
aspire under the name of " stick-ups," and a Paris silk hat. 

" Let's see, Tommy ; what stakes did you win last ?" 

Tommy flicks, with the end of his whip-crop, a speck of dirt 
from the toe of his "off" shoe, and replies carelessly, "The 
Great Northamptonshi^:e upon Valentine. But then, I have 
won a many smsdler stakes, you know, Mi^. Filbert." 

Are there many jockeys so young as Tommy ? 

" Not many so young," says Tommy, tying a knot in his 
whip-thong, " but a good many smaller." Tommy then walks 
across the straw-yard to speak to some stable friend he has 
come to see. 

" That boy will be worth money before he's a man," says 
Mr. Filbert. " It is no uncommon thing for a master to give 
a lad like that a hundred pound when he wins a race. As he 
can't spend it in hardbake, or ginger-beer, or marbles (the 
young rogue does, occasionally, get rid of a pound or two in 
cigars), he saves it. I have known a racing-stable lad begin 
the world at twenty, with from three to four thousand pound." 

Tommy is hopping back over the straw, as if he had forgotten 
something. " 0, 1 beg your pardon for not asking before," he 
says, " but — how does Mrs. Filbert find herself?" 

" Quite well, thank you. Tommy." Tommy says he is glad 
to hear it, and walks back. 

Our interview with Mr. Filbert is finished, and we pace to- 
wards the race-course with its indefatigable clerk. Presently, 
he points to a huge white object that rears its leaden roof on 
the apex of the mghest of the " Downs." It is the Grand 
Stand. It is so extensive, so strong, and so complete, that it 
seems built for eternity, instead of for busy use during one day 
in^ the year, and for smaller requisition during three others. 
Its stability is equal to St. Paul's or the Memnonian Temple. 
Our cicerone tells us that he pays as rent, and in subscriptions 
to stakes to be run for, nearly two thousand pounds per annum 
for that stand. Expecting an unusually great concourse of 
visitors this year, he has erected a new wing, extended the 
betting enclosure, and fitted up two apartments for the exclu- 
sive use of ladies. 

Let us go into tbe basement. First into the weighing-house, 
where the jockeys " come to scale " after each race. We then 
inspect the offices for the Clerk of the Course himself ; wine- 
cellars, beer-cellars, larders, sculleries, and kitchens, aU w 
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*f « * appointed, and as copiously fnrniabed, as if they 

fermed part of an Ogre*s Castle. To furnish the refreshment- 
saloon, the Grand Stand has in store two thousand four 
hundred tumblers, one thousand two hundred wine-glasses, 
three thousand plates and dishes, and several of the most ele- 
gant vases we have seen out of the Glass Palace, decorated 
with artificial flowers. An exciting odour of cookery meets us 
in our descent. Eows of spits are turning rows of joiuts before 
'blazing walls of fire. Cooks are trussing fowls ; confectioners 
are making jellies ; kitchen-maids are plucking pigeons ; crates 
of boiled tongues are being garnished on dishes. One hundred 
and thirty legs of lamb, sixty-five saddles of lamb, and one 
hundred and thirty shoulders of lamb ; in short, a flock of sixty- 
five lambs have to be roasted, and dished, and garnished by the 
Derby Day. Twenty rounds of beef, four hundred lobsters, 
one hundred and fifby tongues, twenty fillets of veal, one hun- 
dred sirloins of beef, five hundred spring chickens, three hun- 
dred and fifby pigeon-pies ; a countless number of quartern 
loaves, and an incredible quantity of ham ; eight hundred eggs. 
Besides the eggs, the forests of lettuces, the acres of cress, and 
beds of radishes, which will have to be chopped up ; the gallons 
of " dressing" that will have to be poured out, will be best 
estimated by a memorandum from the chief of that department 
to the chef de cuisine, which happened, accidentally, to fall 
under our notice : " Pray don't forget a large tub and a birch- 
broom for mixing the salad !" 

We are preparing to ascend, when we hear the familiar 
sound of a printing machine. The Grand Stand, like the 
kingdom of China, is self-supporting. It scorns foreign aid ; 
even for printing the Eacing Lists. This is the source of the 
innumerable cards with which hawkers persecute the sporting 
world on its way to the Derby, from the Elephant and Castle 
to the Grand Stand. " Dorling's list ! Dorling's correct list ! 
with the names of the horses, and colours of the riders !" 

"We step out upon the lawn ; in the midst is the betting- 
ring, where sums of money of fabulous amounts change hands. 
The following salutary notice, respecting too numerous a class 
of characters, is priuted on the admission card : 

^ The Lessee of the Epsom Grand Stand hereby gives notice that no person 
guilty of any malpractices, or notoriously in default in respect of stakes, for- 
feits, or bets lost upon horse-racing, will be admitted within the Grand Stand 
or Its endosnre daring any race meetings at Epsom ; and if any such person 
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8haal4 gain admittance tberaa or thereupon, he will be expelled, upon hia 
presence being pointed out to tbe Stewards for the time being, or to the Cleii 
oftheGoaise.*' 

Tke first floov ia entiielj (yccupied with a xefireshmesiWooni 
and a police court. Suminary justice is the law of the Grand 
Stahd. Two magistrates . ait during the races. Is a pict- 
vocket detected, a thimble«rigger caught, a policemaa assaulted F 
The delinquent is brought round to the Grand Stand, to be 
convicted, senteneed, and unprisoned in aa short a» time aa it 
takes to run a mil^ race. 

The loping roo£ is covered with lead, in steps ;^ the spectator 
firom that point has a bird's-«je view of the entire proceeding 
and of the surrounding country, which is beautifully pic« 
tureaq^e. When, the foreground of the picture is br^htened 
and Itfoken by the vast multitude that assembles here upon tfat 
Ikarby Diaj, it preaents awhole which haa no parallel in the 



On that great occauon, an unused spectator might imagine 
that aU London tamed out. There is httle perceptible di^ex* 
enoe in the buaifcle of its crowded streets ; but all the roada 
leadaiftg to Epaom Downs are ao thronged and blocked by every 
dtacription of carriage that it is marvelloua to consider how, 
when, and where, they were all made*-out of what poaai^^le 
wealth they are all maintained-— and by what laws the supply 
of horses is kept ejinal to the demand. "Neox the favourite 
bridges, and at various leading points of the leading roadfti 
dustears of people poet themselves by nine o'clock, to see the 
Derby people pass. Then come flitting by, barouches, phaetonsi 
broughams, gigs, four-wheeled chaises^ four-inrhanda, Hanson 
eabs, oaiba of lesser note, chaise-carta^ donkey«caita» tilfa^ vans 
made atrbosrescent with green boughs and carrying no end ^ 
peo«de, and a eask of beer, — equeataaana, pedestmnS), borsep* 
deafeis, gentksken, notabilitiea, and swindl^ by tena of thou* 
sands — ^graduaOhr thickening and aeeumidating, until, at last, 
a mik ahoert of the turnpike, they beccnne wedged tog^er, and 
are vbtv nkcmlj filtered through layers of po^c^nen, mounted 
aaid a-foot, until, ene by oi^, they pass the gate and akunj 
down the hill beyond. The most singuhur combinations oecnr 
in these turnpike stoppages and presses. Four-in-hand leaders 
look affectionately over the shonldera of ladies, in bright afaowls, 
perched in gigs ; poles of carriages appear, nniitvited, in the 
audat of B06UU parties in phaetons; little^ fast^ short-stepping 
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pomes rim up earm^ wheels before they ean be stoppecl^ and 
hoid on behind like footmen. Kow, the gentleman who i» mi^ 
aeeostamed to publie driTuigygets ixuto astouBrinng perplexities. 
Now, the Hansom eab whnira eraftalj m and out, and seems 
occasionally to fly oyer a waggon or so. Now, the postboy on 
a jibfabig or a shying horse, curses the e?il hour of his Inrfch, 
and is iiiglorioaBly assisted by the shabby ostler ont of place, 
who is walking down with seven shabby companions more or 
less equine, open to the Yarious dumees ol the road. Now, ihe 
air is fresh, and the dust flies thick and fast. Now, Hat canvas* 
booths upon the course are seen to glirtea and flutter in tbe 
disdance. Now, ^e adventarous veldcles make cuts aerossv and 
get- into rots and gcavel-pits. Now, the heather in bloom is 
like a field of gold, and the roar of voices is Mke a wind. Now, 
we lewe the hard road and go smoothly roiling over the soft 
green tmrf, attended by an army of importunate worshippem in 
red jackets and stable jackets, who make a vesy Jiiiggemaut»Gar 
of our equipage, and now breathlessiy call us My Lord, and 
neiw. Tour Honour. Now, we pass the ovter settlements of 
tents where pots and kettles are^— where gipvf ehildren are — 
where airy staUing is*— where tares for horses may be bought 
— ^where water, water, water, is proclaimed— -where the Tumbler 
in an old pea-coaty with a spangled fillet round his head, eats 
casters, while his wife takes care of the golden globes, and the 
knives, and also of the starry little boy, their son, who li^es 
prineipally upsNle->down. Now, we pay oor one pound at the 
barrier, and go faster on, still Juggeniaut-wise, attended by our 
devotees, until at last we are drawn, and roimded, and backed, 
and fiidled, and cursed, and complimented, and vociferated, into 
8 station on the hill opposite the Grand Staaid, where we pre- 
sently find ourselves on foot, much bewildered, waited on by 
fife respeofefu) persons, who toiU brush us all at onea 

WeU, to be sure, there never was such a I>erby Bay, as this 
present Derby Day ! Never, to be sure, were there so many 
caniages, so many fours, so many twos^ so many ones, so many 
hoisemea, so nany people who have come down by '^ndl," so 
mmy fine ladies in so many broughams^ so many of Fortnuift 
and Mason's hampen^ so much ice and champagne I If I were 
on the turf, and had a horse to enter for the Berby, I would call 
that horse Fortnum and Mason, convineed that with that namei 
he woidd beat the field. Public opinion would bring him in 
ssmehow. Look where I will— in some eonuexiott with thecar* 
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riages — ^made fast upon the top, or occupying the box, or tied 
up behind, or dangling below, or peeping out of window — I see 
Portnum and M^on. And now, Heavens! all the hampers 
fly wide open, and the green Downs burst into a blossom 
of lobster-salad ! 

As if the great Trafalgar signal had been suddenly displayed 
fipom the top of the Ghcand Stand, every man proceeds to do his 
duty. The weaker spirits, who were ashamed to set the great 
example, follow it instantly, and all around me there are table- 
cloths, pies, chickens, hams, tongues, rolls, lettuces, radishes, 
shell-fish, broad-bottomed bottles, clinking glasses, and carriages 
turned inside out. Amidst the hum of voices a beU rinffs. 
What's that? What's the matter? They are clearing &e 
course. Never mind. Try the pigeon-pie. A roar. What's 
the matter ? It's only the dog upon the course. Is that all ? 
Glass of wine. Another roar. What's that ? It's only the 
man who wants to cross the course, and is intercepted, and 
brought back. Is that all ? I wonder whether it is always 
the same dog and the same man, year aflber year ! A great roar. 
What's the matter ? By Jupiter, they are going to start. 

A deeper hum and a louder roar. Everybody standing on 
Eortnum and Mason. Now they're off! No. £fow they're 
off! No. ^ow they're off ! No. -^ow they are ! Yes! 

There they go 1 Here they come ! Where ? Keep your 
eye on Tattenham Comer, and you'll see 'em coming round in 
half a minute. Good gracious, look at the Grand Stand, piled 
up with human beings to the top, and at the wonderful effect of 
changing light as all their faces and uncovered heads turn sud* 
denly this way! Here they are! Who is? The horses! 
Where ? Here they come ! Green first. No : Bed first. No : 
Blue first. No : the Favourite first ! Who says so ? Look ! 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! All over. Glorious race. !Pavourite wins ! 
Two hundred thousand pounds lost and won. You don't say 
so ? Pass the pie ! 

Now, the pigeons fly away with the news. Now, every one 
dismounts from the top of Fortnum and Mason, and falls 
to work with greater earnestness than before, on carriage boxes, 
sides, tops, wheels, steps, roofs, and rumbles. Now, the living 
stream upon the course, dammed for a little while at one poin^ 
is released, and spreads like parti-coloured grain. Now, the roof 
of the Grand Stand is deserted. Now, rings are formed upon 
the course, where strong men stand in pyramids on one another's 
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heads; where the Highland ladj dances; where the Devon- 
shire Lad sets-to with the Bantam ; where the Tumhler throws 
the golden globes about, with the starry little boy tied round 
him in a knot. 

Now, all the variety of human riddles who propound them- 
selves on race-courses, come about the carriages, to be guessed. 
ITow, the* gipsy woman, with the flashing red or yellow handker- 
chief about her head, and the strange silvery-hoarse voice, ap- 
pears. My pretty gentleman, to tell your fortin, sir; for you 
have a merry eye, my gentleman, and surprises is in store for 
you, connected with a dark lady as loves you better than you 
love a kiss in a dark corner when the moon's a-shining; for 
you have a lively *art, my gentleman, and you shall know her 
secret thoughts, and the first and last letters of her name, my 
pretty gentleman, ifyou will cross your poor gipsy's hand with 
a little bit of silver, for the luck of the fortin as the gipsy will 
read true, from the lines of your hand, my gentleman, both as 
to what is past, and present, and to come. Now, the Ethiopians, 
looking unutterablv hideous in the sunlight, play old banjoes 
and bones, on which no man could perform ten years ago, but 
which, it seems, any man may play now, if he will only blacken 
his face, put on a crisp wig, a white waistcoat and wristbands, 
a large white tie, and give his mind to it. Now, the sickly- 
looking ventriloquist, with an anxious face (and always with a 
wife in a shawl), teaches the alphabet to the puppet pupil, whom 
he takes out of his pocket. Now, my sporting gentlemen, you 
may ring the Bull, the Bull, the Bull; you may ring the Bull! 
Now, try your luck at the knock-em-downs, my Noble Swells — 
twelve heaves for sixpence, and a pincushion in the centre, 
worth ten times the money ! Now, the Noble Swells take five 
shillings' worth of " heaves," and carry off a halfpenny wooden 
pear in triumph. Now, it hails, as it always does hail, formi- 
dable wooden truncheons round the heads, bodies, and shins of 
the proprietors of the said knock-em-downs, whom nothing 
hurts. Now, inscrutable creatures in smock frocks, beg for 
bottles. Now, a coarse vagabond, or idiot, or a compound of 
the two, never beheld by mortal off a race-course, minces about, 
with ample skirts and a tattered parasol, counterfeiting a woman. 
Now, a shabby man, with an overhanging forehead, and a slink- 
ing eye, produces a small board, and invites your attention to 
something novel and curious — three thimbles and one little pea 
—with a one, two, three,— and a two, three, one, — and a one— 

s 
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and a two— in tlie middle — right band, left hand — go you va^ 
bet from a crown to five sovereigns you don't lift the thimble 
the pea's under ! l^ow, another gentleman (with a sticlk) mueh 
interested in the experiment, will '^ go" two sovereigns that be 
does lift the thimble, provided strictly that the shabby man 
holds his hand still, and don't touch 'em again. Now, the bet's 
made, and the gentleman with the stick Ufts obviously the 
wrong thimble, and loses. Now, it is as dear as day to an 
innocent bystander, that the loser must have won if he had not 
bEndly liflied the wron^ thimble — ^in which he is strongly con- 
firmed by another gentleman with a stick, also much interested, 
who proposes to **go him" halves — a. friendly sovereign to Aig 
sovereign — against the bank. Kow, the innocent agrees, and 
loses ; — and so the world turns round bringing innocents with 
it in abundance, though the three confederates are wretched 
actors, and could live by no other trade if they couldnt do it 
better. 

Now, there is another beU, and another clearing of the course, 
and another dog, and another man, and another race. Now, 
there are all these things all over again. Now, down among the 
carriage-wheels and poles, a scrubby growth of drunken post* 
boys and the like has sprung into existence, like weeds among 
the many-coloured flowers of fine ladies in broughams, and so 
forth. Znow, the drinking-booths are all full, and tobacco-smofee 
is abroad, and an extremely civil gentleman confidentiallV pro- 
poses roulette. And now,, faces begin to be Jaded, and horses 
are harnessed, and wherever the dd grey-headed Beggarman 
goes, he gets among traces and spliinter-bars, and is roared, at. 

So, now, we are on the road again, going home. Now, there 
are lonser stoppages than in the morning ; for we are a d^ise 
mass of men and women, wheels, horses, and dust. Now, all 
the houses on the road seem to be turned inside out, like the 
carriages on the course, and the people belonging to the houaea^ 
like the people belonging to the carriages, occupy stations which 
they never occupy at another time — on leads, on house-topa, on 
outbuildmgs, at windows, in balconies, in doorways, in gardena* 
Schools are drawn out to see the company go by. The academies 
for young gentliemen favour us with dried peas ; the Establishp 
ments for Young Ladies (into which sanctuaries many wooden 
pears are pitched), with, bright eyes. We become sentimental, 
and wish we could marry Clapham. The crowd thickens on 
both: sides of the road. AD. London appears to have come out 
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to see us. It is like a triumphant entry — except that, on the i 

whole, we rather amuse than impress the populace. There are 
little love-scenes among the chesnut-trees oy the roadside — 
young gentlemen in gardens resentful of glances at young ladies 
&om coach-tops -—other young gentlemen in other gardens, 
whose arms, encircling young ladies, seem to be trained like the i 

vines. There are good family pictures — stout fathers and jolly 
mothers — rosy cheeks squeezed in between the rails — and in- 
finitesimal jockeys winning in canters on walking-sticks. There 
are smart maid-servants among the grooms at stable-doors, 
where Cook looms large and glowing. There is plenty of 
smoking and dnnking among the tilted vans and at the public- 
lK>uses, and some singing ; but general order and good-humour. 
So, we leave the gardens and come into the streets, and if we 
there encounter a few ruffians throwing flour and chalk about, 
we know them for the dregs and refuse of a fine, trustworthy 
people^ deserving of all confidence and honour. 

And now we are at home again — ^far &om absolutely certain 
of the name of the winner of the Derby — ^knowing nothing 
whatever about any other race of the day— still tenderly affected 
"by the beauty of Clapham—- and thoughtful over the ashes of 
iortnum and Mason. 
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XXIV. 

THE €^BEAT BAB IN THE HABBOTTB OF LOin)ON. 

July 26, 1851. 

These lines, wben they meet your eye, Mr. Swallow, will 
astonish you. When you arrived at the Hdtel des Bains, on 
an evening early in the present month, too late for the table 
d*hote: when, on that account, you were denied access to 
the salon a monkery although you told the attendant you were 
dying of hunger : when the waiter shrugged a very good imita- 
tion of despair, and said in his native language that he was 
desolated, but that it was defended for the too tardy to disturb 
the convives who were already served ; but that, if you liked, 
he would command you a particular dinner in a particular 
chamber : when you indignantly refused the latter offer, but ac- 
cepted the former, calling in a menacing manner for pen, ink, 
and paper:, -when you retired and wrote a biting article (for 
the " warrior for Peace," of which you are the distinguished 
Editor) against the entire population of Boulogne, with special 
reference to the infamous treatment of English travellers at the 
hotels of that city : when, in the midst of our denunciating 
peroration, you joyfully threw down the pen at the waiter's an- 
nouncement that " Monsieur is served :" when you snatched 
up your article, rushed into the saloon, and found it adorned with 
the ruins of a dessert : when you found a place cleared for you 
behind six strawberries on an enormous diish, the rinds of two 
melons, a few "lady's fingers," and a Thirk's caftan (in sponge 
cake) very much the worse for wear: when, as the various 
courses of the dinner-over-again which the few remaining guests 
were doomed to behold were brought in succession, you de- 
voured them in imcommunicative solitude, as if you and the 
waiter were the only two individuals left in Nature, and as if 
the whole world were bounded by the edges of your plate : 
when, as you dallied with jowemaccaroni augratm, and sipped 
your Medoc, the acidity of your visage gradually rel8(±ed, and 
ou deigned to stutter a few foreign words to the waiter ; who, 
icause he thought that they were meant to be French words 
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answered you in broken English : when you ordered hun to 
wake you in time for the London boat the next morning, and 
to pack up, for exportation, half a dozen of his best cognac : 
when you lighted your cigar with your annihilating manuscript, 
retired, and yisited seyerd shops in the Eue de TEcu, to make 
a variety of purchases: and when, finally, you retired to 
chamber number twenty-one for the night, you little thought, 
Mr. Swallow, that a mysterious being dogged every step you 
took, heard every word you uttered, witnessed every bargain 
you made. Perhaps he was a detective policeman who mistook 
you for a St. Albans elector. Possibly, he was a disguised 
tide-waiter, watching to see what amount of fraud you contem- 
plated on that amiable department of the British Grovemment 
— ^her Majesty's Customs. i 

In the morning, Mr. Swallow, disregarding the early an- 
nouncement that I'eau chaude was at your door, you overslept 
yourself. 

It was considerably past six ; the boat was to start in half 
an hour, and your caipet-bag would not close by any means 
you had at command : no sort of squeezing, nor pimching, nor 
thrusting, nor jamming, nor ramming, nor stamping : no at- 
tempt to distend its sides by pulling it on like a tight boot : no 
fmntic jumping upon it from high chairs to flatten it : no 
^d of dexterity in coaxing shaving-tackle into bunged-up 
comers, in fitting hair-brushes into slippers, or wrapping up 
bottles of Bau-de-Colo|^e in a night-shirt : no crushing of your 
finest linen : no smashmg of satin cravats : no artful msertion 
of fancy waistcoats between the leaves of your writing-case : 
no rutmess rolling up of your dress-coat to the resemblance of 
a black pudding : no stratagem, no force succeeded. The jaws 
of your carpet-bag with its one double tooth grinned open 
defiance, and would not on any terms become a locked jaw. 
You looked round in despair : a bottle of Maraschino, a dozen 
of gloves, a new pair of boots, and a " Guide to French Conver- 
sation," still lay on your toilette-table under an unavailinff 
sentence of transportation. The clock of St. Gudule chimed 
the half hour ; and protracted exile on a foreign shore pue- 
sented itself horridly as your destiny. Captain Tune, of the 
" City of Paris," advertised that he would leave the wharf at 
seven a.m., precisely ; and you knew that Time and Tune wait 
for no man. 

It was the present writer, Mr. Swallow, who passed you on 
the stairs when, giving up all hope, you abandoned your un- 
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fastened effects to the porter. You were telling Mm, in yottr 
own original mode of uttering the language of the nation, to 
lock the carpet-bag in number twenty-one. With a niatter-K)f- 
course coolness that implied the mere sliooting of an easj bolt, 
you treacherously transferred to him a task you had found im- 
possible, and descended to break&st. — It was I who iranslated 
your desires to the proper officer to whom you wero applying on 
the port for your permit to leave the country of tout l£ree 
weeks' adoption : it was my hat which was knoeied off upon ike 
deck of the steamer, when, just as the paddles were vuiking 
their first revolution, the hotel porter ffung your bursting ba^ 
triumphantlr into the vessel. My eye was upon you when you 
ostentatiously superintended the stowage of tne luggage belong- 
ing to the elegant widow who breakfaffbed witii us 4Kt the Hdtel 
des Bains ; and I observed all your subsequent attentions to 
that stately beauty; who, you artfully learnt, was tra*V€Slmg 
quite alone. Mv hands were ready when, yielding to ihe in- 
fluence of a sudden lurch, you nearly poured a IniBbling glass 
of brandy and soda-water over her dress. It was to me you re- 
marked, as she passed us to descend into the cabin, inat she 
reminded you of the portraits of ihe late Urs. BiddiaiB, only 
that she was a great deal handsomer. 

You may remember, Mr. Bwallow, that the boat was veryfuU, 
The passengers were mostly foreigners, whose detfianation was 
chieny Hy& Park. A few, however, had special engagem^its; 
which, from their numerous and anxious inquiries of CJaptain 
Tune as to when they would probably reach London, appeared 
to be of a pressing nature, it was no less conreniaondi than 
true (as I think you remarked) that the London alderman who 
was escorting his niece from a Cap6cure boardingnsdhool had an 
appointment to dine in Westboumia at six ; the Pr^iehman in 
the green shootins-jacket and gaiters — whose iftooched hat 
shaded the swarthiest complexion and thickest moustaieiifis m 
the boat, and who reminded us of Caspar on a sporting tons- 
was pledged, he said, to be in Leicester-square at six and a lialf 
hours, on a matter of supreme importance. (I thought there 
was nothing in your suspicion. Swallow, that he alluded to one 
of the promised back-street conspiracies whidi have never yet 
broken out into a blazing revolution, as it was cunningly fore- 
told they would, by certain nervous politicians as a sure result 
of '61.) Your Mrs. Siddons was desirous, as you adroit^ ex- 
tracted from her, of reaching her mother, who was alarmingly 
ill in Essex, that night. &e Contaractor for conveying 1m 
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im&ai^^ighii kdies snd gentlemen -S^om Paris to London and 
l«ck at mo flauch a head, liad x^rdeved a ffde&did repast r^oibe 
prepaeed for them in Amirabreek, Soho, ;at eeven predsefy. You, 
Shmlkrw^ wefie in great ancie^to MfiH with your ueaal zeal 
yow Gikicdl .duties for the " Wamor q£ Peace," by being in 
tinfce lor ithe tyrertiire of Thalhearg'e new o|)era at Mer Majet^s 
lEheatse. The ijnoung fellow with the pretty sitter eaid he 
VBfdwed Yeocy mm^ to get down to €ksDbrid§e hj the half-peat 
•is o*chgk trabi. AJI these anxioufi querists would kfure Ihecn 
made hv^j l)^ the cajptain's confident aiiewer that th^ would 
mBoreHj he ^abveaat of NichoLsom's Wharf eA half-paat four, had 
not the aldermfln £:^owed huQ«bont,and ta^ed on (do the end 
of each of his replies : 

" But then there's the Custom House !" 

The jolly skipper looked Yerj hlank, and ehook his head till 
the goM lace in his cap glistened in the sun like a portentous 
meteor ; he added, assenjnngly, " I caii't answer for the Baggage 
Warehouse ! Who can ?" 

" I can," tlwandered a gruff comforter; — ^it was the alderman. 
" The last time I went to France I travelled from Tooley-street 
to Folkestone harbour (seventy-six miles) in exactly " — here 
he exhibited a huge stop-watch — " one hundred and sixty-nine 
minutes, forty seconds : on my return by ilong eea it took me 
and my baggage two hours and five (mm«d;e8 to pass from this 
very boat to the Thames-street side of the Baggage Warehouse." 

Why, Swallow, were alarm and disgust so powerfully depicted 
IB your countenance when you heard these facts ? Did the six 
boiMieB of hrait%' eit heavily on your soul? Were the Maras- 
dasko, and 4^ boots, and the la'vender-'water, and the gloves 
exeoiiating your conscience ? No, Swallow, I will not do you 
the injufltiee 'Of any such supposition. You intended, I feel 
certain, to ^lecAare them for dufcy,and to pay. Tou shrank from 
tiie i4ea of scieaking ashore, a timid or even a hold smugger ; 
it was, I flincerely iJedieve, your intention from the first to tread 
ilie gangway with the honest independence of -a British tax- 
pay^. It was not 1^ money — ^it was the time you grudged. 
QSIb 4Fead of being too late for the opening of Thalberg's opera, 
and that alone, distorted your countenance. 

It IB a pity, Swallow, that the consolations youwere pouring 
into the widow's ear on the prohahility of her long detention at 
tibe Cuvtom House all that day, prevented jou &om benefiting 
by a conversaiaon which Caspar and Beveral of his compatriots 
weflpe earrying -on with the Contractor. It took place as we 
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passed the Nore. The mention of the Custom House suggested 
the subject of passports ; which some of them manifestly did 
not know were unnecessary in this free country. One gentle- 
iQan— his j&iends called him Monsieur le Doc^ew— drew near 
to you both, and became glowingly eloquent (for a woman muH 
grace a French orator's auditory) on the freedom, liberality-, 
magnanimity, and hospitality of this great nation. Alas ! his 
warm panegjrric was suddenly chilled— his budding rhetoric 
rudely blighted : — ^The boat stopped, and there skipped on board 
from the port of Gravesend a couple of Custom House Officers. 
I must say it was very apt of you to improve this untoward 
circumstance by reciting to your Siddons Don Juan's reception 
in this country on Shooter's Hill : 

« * And here,' he cried, * is Fieedom's chosen station 

Here peals the people's voice, nor can entomb it 
Racks, prisons, inquisitions ; resurrection 
Awaits it, each new meeting or election. 

*' * Here are chaste wives, pure lives ; here people paj 
But what they please; and if that things be dear, 

*T is only that they love to throw away 
Their cash, to show how much they have a year. 

Here laws are all inviolate ; none lay 
Traps for the traveller ; every highway's clear : 

He — ' he was interrupted by a knife, 

With, — * ♦ ♦ ♦ t your money or your life !' " 

Neither do I think that, in answering the doctor's inq^uiries 
as to the necessity for these tide-waiters, you put their intru- 
sion in too strong a light when you declared that their presence 
tacitly pronounced every individual on board, fi*om the engine- 
boy at the hatchway to the Earl, to be a suspected smuggler. 

Ibut see. Swallow, we are off the Custom House Qua;^. The 
official clock attests to the captain's perfect accuracy :— it is ex- 
actly half-past four. Look ahve. Swallow ; jou will have enough 
to do. Besides your brandy, and your widow, and your other 
articles of value, you have undertaken to "clear" the lady's 
luggage. " The City of Paris" has entered the City of London, 
and is lashed alongside Nicholson's Wharf. With all your 
alacrity, you are not quick enough ; for, while you are investi- 
gating the names and addresses (A the various portmanteaux 
and bags, your widow shows you one of her three boxes dangling 
mast-high in the air, being craned into Mr. Nicholson's pre- 
mises. Before this box has touched the threshold of the huge 
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bole in the wall that is neither a window nor a door, half a 
dozen unseen hands have nearly relieved it of its contents. The 
rapiditj with i^hich all this is aone gives everybody hopes. The 
alderman anticQ)ates being seated at six with his soup before 
him : the widow flutters with the hope of being yet able to^see 
her invalid mother before morning : the Cantab does not 
despair of reaching his rooms in " Maudlin :" and you would 
bet even with Caspar or any other sporting gentleman present, 
that you will reach your stall in time to hear Thalberg's first 
chords. You are wrong. The odds are ten to one against you, 
Swallow. 

Everything had gone on swimmingly up to the moment that 
the doom of o£Blce was inflicted upon us. Captain Tune had 
rattled us over from Boulogne in nine hours ; his crew had un- 
stowed some three or four hundred packages of baggage, and 
the wharfinger had swung it into the warehouse with masic 
rapidity. Nothing remained for us but to walk home, if the 
Custom House had not set its seal upon Airther progress. A 
Custom House Officer arrested us seriatim as we attempted to 
leave the vessel. Any sort of bundle, or basket, or parcel, was 
peeped into or routed about by a pair of by no means spotless 
hands— jp^Aa^« ; for, as often as not, according to the caprice 
of the officer, it was passed untouched, almost unnoticed. You 
asked me to take ashore the widow's reticule. It was bulk^. 
Bottles evidently predominated* The lady told us it was medi- 
cine. The officer-^there was only one searching officer to some 
two hundred passengers — ^merely felt the bottom of the bag ; 
discovered bottles ; took, my word that they contained medicine, 
and I passed on. The bag was big enough to conceal a fortune 
in lace, watches, or jewels : medicine Tnay have meant Eau-de- 
Cologne, or brandy. If the duty of the searcher be to search, 
why were some molested and others allowed to go free P 

Your answer was excellent. Swallow. You said, ''Because 
one man cannot do the work of ten ; he cannot fight against 
such tremendous odds as two hundred to one ; and Because the 
whole affair is a stupid farce." 

" But a farce, though not amusing, may be well acted," was, 
you will recollect, my rejoinder. "Yet this is only the first 
scene." 

The next expedient of Hdl Mi^esty's Gk)vemment, to impart 
to foreign visitors vid the Thames a favourable impression of 
England and the English, is to herd them together under the 
flattering designation of '' aliens," and to oblige them and their 
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fellow-traFellers to moiuit to the Burgage Wkreboiue by meoiui 
of sflightof exterior laiUerB,sosia|Bantcfwlueh is azpoaed to 
wiiaterer cold, wind, or snndikie, mair hi^xpen to be ragmg^. 
Iliese staus aie uot exoeedang^f w^ adaatoi far ladies, & 
o^rreaaonsthftaiJieirsteepDeM. Althoag^yoarMKLfliddoiui 
would, in ber sylph-like dajjra, baye made ligfat of &e nateot, j^ 
the aesiataace you so ig;allantiiy afforded to her jaatuued figm 
was iM>t ]ii£»%iy eompiiwefttaiy aid. The thaofes she |mated 
wheal yiMi ea^ceMljr seated her on tibe bard beo«h of tbe darl^ 
loDg, low, hot, BeeUng waituig-roam, w£Be ^denUy uncfiiSL 

When all the passengers had been slowly emptied out of the 
steamer^ and ba^ aaeended to tius benae of deteaikm, ihe 
^ aliens" wene penned up in one oomer, to giie their aamea, 
and to reoeive mm two clerks tiieir '^eertafieatea ^ anxvaL" 
In complaining to yon and to <eHr fellow^Tietims of a anfioeatiing 
aeBsation, the alderman was byno uteass aingnlar. Xm^ere, 
luckily, near the only pcactieahle window ; but my end of &b 
room waa in a stifling eondifciony and the snpplieatimis lor air 
weregeoeeaL Eyenthestidwail£laBparganiedaB if beivoze 
bseathing the sulphurs of the magie drde. Theieiiere general 
eries of '* How long is this to last ?" 

''When are we to get oar luggage ?" 

<<When yourxtames is ealled," nplied the porter, bcMing 
the door becmetically close. The aUlenaan produced bis atop- 
T»tch. " We landed,^' be remarked, "at tea minutes to Sm 
o'dock--dt is now a ouarter past Awe, aod noit a jingLe name 
has been demanded r 

At length e^en the dooikeeper'a patimoe was exbaosted; 
and, in a fit of despair, he opened the door. A^CDOind imme- 
diately jammed itsejf between iits aides. The atBs^died ^rter 
had undammed a sluice. He mabed to the ioat of the first 
flight of steps. He held on by tine two bamstws like grim 
death, and opposed his bcoad back to the tonent. Ladies 
screamed ; men eidaimed '^ Shame !" Presently, Hbe coifiisiQn 
confounded itsdf ; forthe crowd became i60ftiglx% wedged into 
the doorway and on the stairs, that it eould not make any aort 
of demons t rati o n either by meedi or aetMUSL I pitied you. 
Swallow, most especially, xou had noMy reBshied to ng^ 
your way to the van in search of the widow's luggage ; and a 
creeping shiver eame orer me when I beheld yoor rom^ IMe 
&rm xas^ and pated agaiocA the bri^ wall Vke a sixaf 
nutmeg. 

About this time a tbeoiy was propounded by a nervona dark 
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(who was pioteeted hy an iran banrier in a doorway on the first 
laodi&g opposite to tlbe crowd), that all those who had singla 
packa^ were to be serrBd fint. The io^idduala who imme- 
oiatelj annonneed that each had travelled fivun the Contiaent 
with a singia trunk, were cucioiulj wamerous. Bat thejaaight 
as well haFe hosoAed of cart-loads of laggage; because, except 
Uiree ladies of seTen^paoksge power, .and the Oopiractor for the 
twenty-eight from Paris (an old stager), not a soul, whether 
of single pretensions or not, oouid gaan entrsBiee to the ware- 
house in which the baggage awaited inspeetion. The singLd- 
to-do fiction was thevetcro exploded, and the calling of names 
oommeaoed. At twenty-four jininiites to six (the aklerman is 
my autbority i&c this precise datnm) the fortunate owner of 
iftie name os '^ Eoots" was afiiced for. Mr. Boots, planted in a 
remote veeess of the waiting-room, answered the call in a tone 
of good-itumonred mockery. Mr. Boots had as much chance 
of wedging hunself throngh the crowd, as you, my poor 
Swallow, hoA of grating yoncseif through the brick walL At 
tiiis moment, the Contcaetor, in a foaada^ state, appeared on a 
platform of the warehouse, and frantically inroked Monsieur le 
Doeteur : Monaieor le Doeteur was delaying the luggage of all 
the ether members of the Oontcact, becanse be had not deli- 
yered up his keys. Would any one find Monsieur le Doeteur^ 
andontreat Monsieur le Doeteur to pitch over his keys ? Mon- 
sienr le Doetenr, iJthongh invisible^ managed to make himself 
heard. A statement — ^proceeding, apparently, from a lew inches 
oi f^arp red nose thrust tightly throngh a couple of closely- 
wedged shoulders in the crowd, but i^ei% &om ike modical 
gezitieman behmd it — was heard to the meek that hia (Mon- 
sieor ie Docteor^s) keys were indeed on his person, but that he 
was ^uite ianal4e to get bis hand into his own pocket without 
meeial permission <^ his co-constituents of the mob ; wbo^ with 
the best will in the world, oould not, by any means in their 
power, eoB^me to accord it. 

Time wore on. Several penooiffi had been summoned by 
name ; but, as they were uni3>le to appear in person by reason 
of the orowd, ike individuals nirarest to the barrier and the 
beadle were admitted, regardless of any oi^^ rule than that of 
first come, first served ; conseqnently, two yenr rude and very 
strong Frenchmen made thdr way in by ooarsely pushing aside 
tiie cSmtab's sister and two ladies from, their own count^« 

It would be tedious to narrate all that happened to me at 
the back of the crowd, while you. Swallow, suffered in the 
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£ront. At last, I struggled my way into the place of search, 
where I was glad to find that you had not been much ground 
away ; and that a stratagem which I overheard you divulging 
to the widow, succeeded in gaining her admission also. 

I appeal to you, Swallow, whether this third scene of the 
farce did not present a contrast to that which was just over. 
Here, in the Baggage "Warehouse itself— in the actual receipt 
of Custom — ^the ventilation and deliberation were supreme. A 
fine view of the river, seen through one of the open windows, 
was being calmly enjoyed by a portly person, of considerable 
official pretensions. A clerk, writing the reverse of a running- 
hand, sat at a desk ; another (who seemed, by the jaunty style 
in which he wore his hat, to be a chance visitor from some 
other department of the Customs) leaned lazily against the 
desk, enjoying the proceedings of the baffled, heated, ladies and 
gentlemen who had escaped from the crowd, and who were 
anxiously threading the confused maze of passengers' effects 
strewed on the floor, to find their own. A third was criticising, 
with an easy air, a couple of lace collars belonging to the 
Cantab's sister. The scene was made complete by two or three 
porters, whose deliberate mode of opening carpet-bags, boxes, 
and trunks, showed that it was not their mte to be hurried in 
their passage through this life. 

You were wrong, Swallow, in venting so much indignation 
when the search of Mrs. Siddons's largest box was in progress. 
What was the use of talking about " prying impertinence" to 
the man who would insist upon untymg the strings of both 
the lady's new bonnets, to see that they were not lined with' 
kid gloves or stuffed with perfumery or cambric handkerchi^ 
or sUk dresses ? Why threaten to report him for routing, and 
crushing, and creasing her cherished collars and cuffs P And 
did you think it possible to reach the soul of a Custom House 
searcher, by accusing that gentleman of " infamous tyranny" 
when, despite your pro^cj^eV* entreaties (which, I admit, melted 
into tears ; and in them I find your excuse), he insisted upon 
seizing and confiscating two packs of soiled French playing- 
cards, which the impori;er had, she said, been specially com- 
missioned to bring over for her mother, whose only recreation 
left in the world was whist, and whose infirmities prevented 
her from using the thick cards manufactured here P Se could 
not help that. Being unable to perceive the accrediting ace 
of spades, what could he do P He must show his employers 
that he searched some of the packages. 
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"No, Swallow, you wasted both breath and temper. It was 
when the same person contented himself with thrusting his 
arm half way down one side of Mrs. Siddons's carpet-baff, and 
"pa ssing" it instanter, that you ought to have reproved him. 
why were the contents of that lady's box turned topsy-turvy, 
and the bag left imexamined P If a discretion be allowed to 
subordinate officers, should it not be rationally exercised? 
Why did this man confiscate a paltry pack of cards, which the 
owner had a great wish to retain, and allow her the chance of 
defrauding the revenue of hundreds? If no discretion be 
vested in these executives, and it be the law that the contents 
of all baggage be examined, why is it not all examined P 

Why r rU tell you, Swallow ; — because in this era of rail- 
ways, and steam-boats, and journeys to Paris in one day, and 
voyages to 'New York and Dack in a month : in these times, 
when an enormous glass palace can be built in seven months, 
and messages are daily delivered and answered by electric 
telegraph &om one end of the island to the other in seveii 
minutes, the public won't wait ! Listen, Mr. Swallow, to the 
clamour that is still going. on outside, on the stairs we have 
just left ; do you think if each of the five officials did his duty 
rigidly, and examined every article minutely, that, somewhere 
about half-past ten or eleven at night, the door of the Baggage 
Warehouse would not be battered down by an injured and 
impatient public? Deal in denunciation as strongly as a 
gentleman dare, in the article you threaten to publish in the 
Warrior for Peace, but, pray, do not pour the vials of your 
inky wrath upon the unhappy five whom the Commissioners 
of the Customs set to do the work of a dozen ; and who dawdle 
over their duty out of a hopeless despair of doing it even 
passably. Why blame these men for the incompetency of 
their superiors ; who, if they have brains to organise, have not 
industry to carry out one of a half-dozen plans that a child 
would invent for the quick despatch of passengers' luggage ? 
Could not an efficient staff of searchers board the steamer at 
Gravesend, and examine the packages on the voyage thence ? 
Could not an officer be stationed, on the vessel arriving, at 
each of three or four gangways — ^instead of one officer at one 
gangway — and allow no personal luggage to be landed which 
did not display the Custom House seal? Or, f ailing this, 
could not the two tide-waiters who already embark, and whose 
hard &te it is to pace the deck in pleasant converse during the 
up-Thames voyage, be set to arrange the list of passengers' 
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Barnes handed to him by the captain, in alphabetical order? 
Hien, could not the warehouse at the wharf be divided off in 
Goxnpartmenta (fcom *' A to B ;" from '* E to K ;" and bo on 
throughout the whole alphabet), like the Dividend Office at 
the Bank of Englaoid, like all: the Bailway Stations in I'ranee, 
and the Great Weatem Eailwayat Fad^agtmi? Could not 
each paaaengex walk straight to the pkce of his initialf^ and 
there expose it to the scrutineers, aud have done with it ? Or 
does a aystem of carsesponding numbers — cme set for luggage, 
and the other for pa8seBgenh--demand too high an efiort of 
contrivance for Custom genius to aspire to ? I modestly make 
these BuggeatitMus to you. Swallow, with, the aasuranee that 
you are at liberty to make any public use of tiiem you may 
think proper. 

While I dissent from some of your proceedings, I must say 
you deserve high commendation for the masterly manner in 
which you coiibBealed your impatience,, when the porter, who 
had expressed his intention of opening your ease of brandy, 
stood by in idkness waiting for '^his book," which clerk number 
three was making up. You would have enjoyed with a keener 
relish his conversation relative to the proper mode of nsiliBg 
up bottles, and the probability of your importing Eaa*de- 
Cologne under the name of brandy to escape the higher duty, 
if you had not felt that the residuary of your fellow-traveUeKS 
were still clamouring outside for admittance. This eonvicti^A 
prevented you also &om deriving all the amusement which aor 
other official would, under otiier circumstances, have afforded 
youy when, coming forward with one hand in his trouseam- 
pocket, he took up with the other one of your bottles ; t^ock 
it, timed the appearance and subudenee of the bead, and f»o<- 
nouncedyoiu; importation " very weak ;" but still brandy. Osl 
paying the duty, you murmured at the unnecessary length of 
time the tvansaetion had ocenpied ; but I could prove to yoa 
that had y\»ur box arrived as merchandise instead ef baggage ; 
or, had you been in greater haste than yoa were, and had left 
an agent to clear your eSectA^ the operation would have occtD- 
pied two day%^ dodgiag backwards aoid forwards, from one office 
to anothev. 

I could see that it was- a giieat relief to yoa when you safdj 
hittded the widow and her luggage into< a caib. The alderman 
was consulting his watch. " It iei now,'^ he said, '* seventeen 
minutes to seven o'clock^ and we^ landed at ten minutea to five 
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Consequently we have been detained by these '* (you know 

that a hungry alderman is an angry alderman) " Custom House 
people two hours all but seven minutes." 

I must say I heard you repeat your intention to expose 
publicly the treatment we had all received with pleasure ; be- 
cause this is the treatment which everybody receives who lands 
from abroad in London, and has been receiving, to my know- 
ledge, for the last twenty years. I trust you will indulge the 
public with a sound, tanperate, and practical paper on the 
subject, in an early number of the "Warrior for Peace. Pray 
point oat that while the vexatious system of levying Customs 
duty on passengers' baggage lasts (whieb assuredly will not be 
long)y* it ought to be effected in a decent, orderly, and syste- 
matic maamec. You will not, I hope,, taike k amiss when I own 
that I Lave yentored to addiress these lines to you m order to 
refresh your recollection of our wrongs, and to suggest what 
might, if tried, prove remedies. Permit me humbly to add, 
that if anything I have mentioned be thought worthy of a 
place in yout excellent journal, I shall feel very much flat- 
tered. 

* TI1& was X rash prophecy. The Baggage Warehouae Bar m the Harbour 
«f London i» tUSB, in 1859, as abstractive ta ever. A -writer in a recent im- 
preseion tf TIh Times, declares that " there i» cm instance on psivste record 
of a rei^>ectaUe noblegnan from Bnsnay wh» landed ai Sk EathaBfaiG^& I>ofckf 
early in the monring, and did not amye at the Clarendon, to viieh he had 
Erected his cabman, till late at night.'' 
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MT TJITCLB. 
December 6, 1851. 

It is neither in family pride, nor .in a gush of gratitude for 
obligations in the nature of debts paid, or fortune inherited or 
expected ; but it is after profound contemplation, and with the 
lignt of Tooke's Pantheon, Lempriere, and the Biographie 
Universelle, beaming from my book-shelves, that I persirt in the 
conviction that My Uncle is a very remarkable, and a truly 
great man. 

Osymandes, the Egyptian conqueror (vulgarly called Sesos- 
tris), was a great man. Julius Caesar was a great man ; so (in 
spite of the Quarteriy Eeview) was the late Napoleon Bona- 
parte. His Eoval ffighness the Duke of York, Bishop of 
Osnaburgh, and Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces, 
was a great man. Mr. William Cobbett; the implacable foe of 
tyrants, turnpike-keepers, bank-notes, and The Times newspaper, 
was another great man. Mr. Nathan Meyer Bothschild was 
also a great man. But My Uncle is a concentration of all the 
different sorts of greatness by which these great men were 
severally distinguished : he was bom great ; he has had great- 
ness thrust wpon him ; he has achieved greatness. 

That My Uncle was bom great, his family-tree will attest. 
The roots of his genealogy strike deeply into the earliest . 
traditions of the "Western world ; but, turning to the East, I 
have discovered that My Uncle, gunpowder, the mariner's 
compass, the art of printing, and the treadmill equally owe 
their origin to China. I now follow a respectable Chinese 
historiographer. Some time afber Tan (Heaven) was separated 
from Tin (Earth), and when Fwan-koo (who reigned forty-five 
thousand years) ruled the earth from its core and centre, to wit, 
the Elowery Land, My Uncle's ancestors were prosperous 
gentlemen. They have continued to flourish with unabated 
prosperity down to the present date, under the enlightened 
Tao-Kwang. 

In regard to the first appearance of his family in Europe, My 
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TJncle is fond of asserting tliat Charlemagne was, in early life, 
a cadet of the transplanted branch of his ancestry ; but, I 
confess that none of the authorities I have consulted support 
him in that pardonable boast. The most I have been able to 
do for My TJncle in this wise, has been to trace his more im- 
mediate European progenitor to a physician who established a 
lucrative medical practice, somewhere about the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, at Florence, in Tuscan Italy. As this 
physician left an ample fortune, his grateful successors took their 
name from his profession — a name which illumiaateis the page 
of history, and gives lustre to the annals of Art — ^Medioi. l£e 
offshoots of this illustrious race removed, earlv in the fifteenth 
century, to Milan, took to trade, and were called, indifferently, 
when they travelled, ^' Lombards." It must be understood that 
these Lombards did not all retain the family name. But the 
heraldic insignia of the Medici, derived from their ancestor's 
calling, they have rigidly preserved, unto the present hour. No 
change of country ; no vicissitude of trade ; no commercial crisis ; 
no persecution ; no prosperity ; has induced T^ Uncle's family 
to abandon their arms. Whether trading in Lombardy in the 
Mid^e Ages ; or giving, their name, at a later period, to a 
London street; or finally distributed, as we now find them, 
amidst the necessitous populations of modem cities ; the simple 
blazonry of the Medici, still denotes the abiding-places of My 
Uncle's race. Heraldically speaking, it consists of three giant 
boluses, or, pendant, opposed — ^two to one. 

How did My Uncle achieve greatness ? By cultivating the 
common-place virtue of minding his own business. This virtue 
My Uncle has always possessed in a degree the more re- 
markable, considering the temptations continually presented to 
him of intermeddling with the affairs of others. Although the 
daily depositary of commercial and pecuniary confidences, so 
little does he abuse the trust reposed in him, that he never was 
known to divulge the secrets of a single client. While he seems 
to be a most mysterious old gentleman. My Uncle's mystery 
really consists in the art of minding his own Dusiness. 

In London alone My Uncle conducts upwards of four hundred 
establishments, each trading on a capital varying from two 
thousand to fourteen thousand pounds. His gross metropolitan 
principal is two millions and a quarter sterling ; not to mention 
an ever-flowing and constantly-accumulatmg interest, averaging 
from fifteen to twenty per cent, per annum. Without taking 
into the present calculation his nrovincial business, the aggre- 

T 
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gate of Mv Uncle's imiBense Tftriety of Bepwate tmiBactioiis in 
London alone during the year 1640 was ^ivrenty-f our millions ; 
the average at each of his pkuses of bnsinets, sixtj th<nuuDuL 
My Uncle's affairs are publicly recognised as of the most 
important description. Acts of Parliament faaire been passed, 
expresslj for his guidance and protection. He has a Pure and 
Life Assurance ofuse <^ his own ; and a weeUjr newspaper solely 
devoted to his business. This commereiAl point of greatness is 
the more extraordinary, from its having been obtained by means 
of a description of dealing by which ^bnost every other maa is 
certain to lose. To buy, and to sell, and to live by the profit, 
generally requires no uneonmion capacity ; but to live, as Sfy 
Uncle hves, by lending, demands a superlative order of talents. 
Although My Uncle is, in a small way on a large scale, 
a banker ; yet he is a banker whose operations are of a mueh 
more oompHeated character than those now carried on in Lorn- 
bard'Slafeet The deposits upon which he ismies his paper axe 
more varied, and demand a wider range of judgm^xt than the 
ordinary banker needs to exercise. He is obliged to possess an 
expanded practical knowledge of the value of securities, ranging 
over every portable article in existence. Here is one of Mj 
Uncle's notes : 



^?82P '=^SS> ^588P ^^S88S> 
J^olm Trilball 

London, 
^ ^ NOT«mber XSSli 




2345 A 



This document, which is partly a voucher, partly a deposit 
note (and, like all deposit notes, negotiable only to a limited 
extent), is the result of a transaction by which a portion of the 
passive capital of Mr. Charles de Montague has been tem- 
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poTBxaij tjxmei into iictive capital. Some demand for money 
has been made upon Mr. de Montague, which he has been 
imable to meet in money. He therefore has recourse to My 
Fncle, who takes his watch and apijendages as security for an 
adTanoe of forty shillings ; on condition t^t Mr. de Mjontague 
ghall, before the expiration of twelve months, return the said 
&rty shillings together with interest at the rate of eightpence 
per month. Should Mr. de Montague not redeem his pledge 
before the specified period of twelve months is completed, then 
it is competent for My Uncle (after a further delay of three 
mosLths) to sell the pledge by public auction, and to abstract 
from the proceeds the principal and interest 5 but, supposing 
i^e amount realised by such sale be greater than the prmcipal 
and interert, then it is in the power of Mr. de Mont^ue to de- 
mand the balance from My Unele. Should, on the .other hand, 
Mr. de Montague's watch and appendages fetch leas than the 
principal and interest, My Uncle must abide by the loss. 

Thifl transaction is iAie model of every otter in which My 
Uncle engages. It is essentially a bankm^ transaation. The 
deposit bxanch of his establishments, instead of receiving money 
on cufltom^NB* account, takes in property ; the issue department 
is solely ecmducted by means of specie. My Uncle's bills are, 
as I have said, merely deposit notes, redeemable within twelve 
moni«hs a&er date. What the Bank of England is to Her Ma- 
jegty'fl Government ; what Smith Pajne, and Jones Lloyd, are 
to the Oity magnates ; what Gontts and Company, and Drum- 
monds, are to the nobility and gentry; that My Uncle is to 
tba De Montagues, the artisans, the labourers, and the poor 
geneapally. Take the case of Phelim O'Shea, bricklayer's labourer. 
A strike, a wet week, or a defaulting brickmaker, has thrown 
Phelim O'Shea temporarily out of employment, and his stock 
of cafih is inadequate to nieet his current expenses. Tet, 
although without money, he is not without means. He has a . 
coat — a loose blue coat, long in the cuffs, with a swallow-tail, 
and brass buttons rubbed black in the centre. He converts that 
coat into a bank deposit^ and My Uncle advances him a sum of 
mone^, which enables him to meet conting;ent demands, until 
conciJOation, fine weather, or plenty of bricks shall set him up 
again. In like manner, 3Ir8. imj&cs, the charwoman, is short of 
shillings; but she has a fender; also, ierneigbbour the washer- 
woman has no money at all, but is, thanks to My Uncle, a 
capitalist while she possesses a flat-iron. Biddle, the boot- 
dos^, has been rather idle during the early part of the week, 
and is proportionately pressed for time at the end of it. He 

t2 
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works as hard as he can all Saturday, ;^et he has finished his job 
only in time to be too late to take it home ; for at nine his 
employer's premises are closed. Money he must have ; so he, 
takes some of the boots to My Uncle ; and, on Monday, redeems 
them with the money he has been paid for the rest of them. 
The operation by which money is raised upon the coat, the 
fender, the flat-iron, or the new boots, is usually described as 
" pawnbroking ;" and My TJncle is (not to mince the matter) 
called apawnbroker. 

My TJncle' s office— or we can afford to say, shop, for My 
TTncle has not the least desire to sink it — in a poolr neighbour- 
hood, is a remarkable scene. It is particularly so on a Saturday 
night. The reader who should trudge with me, following the 
Eastern index of the church weathercocks, to My "Uncle's in 
the region of the Commercial-road, on a Saturday night, would 
And another sort of interest going on there, besides the interest 
My Uncle is empowered by law to take. He (for the reader 
is of an arbitrary gender, according to the cases wisely cited in 
the old school grammar, where it instanced, " as we say of the 
sun, he is setting ; or of a ship, she sails well") — ^he would find 
My Uncle's full of company. He would find the little private 
boxes in the shop, with bolts inside the doors^supposed to be 
designed for bashful clients, coyly emulous of solitude — 
crowded with miscellaneous customers ; the public portion of 
the shop no less so. He would find three-fourths of these 
attendants on My Uncle to be Nieces — women — ^prolific 'in 
children, to judge from the babies present, and from other 
powerful symptoms. Inquiring of My Uncle of what class 
these mostly were, he would be answered, " Wives of labourers 
in the Docks." Hereupon his thoughts would probably go 
wandering down long ranges of warehouses, and wharfs, and 
cellarage, working at windlasses and cranes, at logs of wood, at 
bales, at sacks, at casks, at rum and sugar, until he is brought 
back to My Uncle's by a Plump 1 close to him as he stood behind 
the counter, and the tumbling out of the wall of half a dozen 
bundles. Then, remembering that popular figure of speech, 
The Spout, he would inquire of My Uncle whether those 
bundles had been up the Spout, and were now coming down P 
To which My Uncle, with a forbearing smile, as one \nio could 
not expect hun to be otherwise than innocent of the proprieties 
of the trade, would mildlv make reply, " It is called the Spout, 
but we call it the Well."' 

Then, his eye would follow the bundles from the Spout to 
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the counter, admiring to see how they were whisked away, and 
tossed intuitively, label upwards, by brisk jugglers of shop- 
men. ." Now, then, Mathers !" "Here!" " How many, Mrs. 
Plathers ?" '' Six !" « Only three down yet." (Those three 
would be laid aside, and Mrs. Elathers would resign herself to 
more waiting.) " Bailey, how many ?" ** One." A rapid 
pen-and-ink sum would be worked by the shopman on the back 
of the ticket. " Eighteenpence-halfpenny." Bailey would 
know it well beforehand — ^would have the exact amount readv 
— would depart with a bald infant son in arms (one red sock 
missing), and make room for Dennet. 

Denndj, slatternly and aged seventeen, would produce a 
gown. The shopman, opening it with sleight of hand, would 
know it at a glance. "A shilling." " Eighteenpence." "Can't 
be." " Say one and three." " Impossible." Gown slapped, 
thrown up, tossed over— wrapped and pinned as tight as a 
ship's block! Ticket and duplicate maae out, sixpence and 
halipence jerked from the till like water. All right ! " Now, 
Mrs. Jollv, what are i/ou waiting for ?" " My husband's rule. 
I think it s behind you, Charles. Do give it me, that's a good 
soul, and let me go, for I've got marketing to do, and supper 
besides !"— " This it ?"— " That's it, Charles !" Another rapid 
calculation. " Eighteenpence three farthings." Change for a 
shilling at a blow. Mrs. Jolly gone, and somebody come into 
the genteeler portion of the shop, supposed to be set aside for 
purchasers of articles exposed for sale. — "About that table- 
cloth this morning." "Oh!" 

Then, My Uncle in person would present himself, and con- 
front a middle-aged matron of respectable appearance, accom- 
panied by a poor-looking girl, half servant-girl, and half com- 
panion. " This," My Uncle would say, pointing to the latter 
and addressing the former, " is the yoiuig woman who offered a 
very long tablecloth in pledge this morning," — which My 
Uncle would produce whilst speaking. "Yes, sip," the re- 
spectable-looking woman would reply. " This is the young 
person. And it is my property." — " She said," My Undo 
would quietly proceed, " that it was her sister's property, and 
that her sister sent her." — " Yes, sir, it is quite correct, she 
did." — "Well! but you know," My Uncle would retort, 
glancing confidentially at the two, " you are not her sister ?" 
" No, sur, I am not ; I confess I am not. But a person don't 
wish to mention the exact truth when reduced to these neces- 
sities, and such was the instructions that I giv' her. I am 
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aware that it is not, strictlj speaking, right fiir to 
truth, and I am sorry for it now, siace it has caused me a ( 
of trouble,, and forced me to come a good distance.** — " I am 
sorrjf too, both to hare stopped the tablecloth, and to bore put 
you to any inconvenience,'* J^ Uncle would return, ^ but we 
are obliged to be cautious. Her account was not satisfactDrf , 
though not so unsatisfactory as to justify me in detaiuifig her 
— and ifs such a very long tablecloth ! It might be a stop's 
tablecloth, for instance, not honestly come by, especially as 
the marking in the comer was illegible !" " So it migft*, sir, 
and I don't complain." — " Besides," My Uncte would j^oeeedy 
** it's too long a tablecloth, for sctry table that you hare in your 
house, you know ?^ " Certainly it is, sir, but I used to keep 
a public-house. I kej* the Tox and Grapes at Bow, for seTetal 
years, and that tablecloth was used in the busraesff.** Then^ 
My IJnde, reassured by his ears, as weQ as by h^j eyes, wouM 
roU it up,, and say that he was glad to lend the matron the 
money that she wanted " on it ;" and the affair would be ecHU- 
pleted to the satisfaction of all parties. 

The reader of the arbitrary gender would otmrve, perfuapsr, 
as the matron and the servant left the shop, another matitm 
enter by the same genteel door, accompanied, to his thinking 
fthougn, of couTSCi, he is anything but suspicious) by a do>a!bt- 
ful-lookmg little Niece, of thirteen years or so— <loubtfnl 8» .a 
Niece, because of her very strong resemblance to her Atmt. A 
plump little, comfortable, pippin-cheeked Au»t, mighty soffc. 

Soken, and wrapped-up to her chubby chin in reputable fbra 
e would observe them come in, with a mincing prefceace of 
inquiricrg on what terms the purchase of a great-'coat neaar tfee 
door comd be effected — so, gradually, and without abatement 
of gentiEty, approach the counter, and sKdte into a shopmao's 
hand (the immediate link of communication betweesAinxt and 
Shopman, being Niece) two duplicates for silviM* speons. To 
the inquiry, " fio you wish to take 'em outp' he would observe 
Aunfs neck bend, swan-like, in the affirmative, wiifle Niece as 
the more artless spirit, said openly, " Flea^se T* The &trange>- 
ness of Aimt in such a place ; her timid surprise^ repressed by 
a continual effort ; the expressive appeal of her gentility to tSie 
chivalrous feelings of the shopman ; the niysteriouH gathering 
of her furs about her chin ; the delicate way ia whidi, whcaa 
Niece has the spoons all safe. Aunt bends forward, tO' Bay in a 
fluttered whisper, as she draws her ^ave upon her i^ort plizo!^ 
hand, " that there is a fish-slice whidi she will probably re^foire 
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to rede^n on Mbxidayy and will the forenoon be a good time 
for coming unobBerved ?'^ would not be lo»t upon him. But 
it is a thousand to one that he would be amused by this elabo- 
catiott, because perfectly conrinced that Aunt and Niece are 
quite as intimate with Mr. Uncle as Mrs. Mathers herself is — 
juflt then going out, with her six bundles. 

In MiB. FLatbers and the general customers, he would find 
no pretence of shynessy either with My XJncld or with one 
another. In the intervals of not ungracious expostulations 
with " Charles" or " William," to " see if that shawl's down 
yet!" they would gossip about their husbands, and their 
£unilieS) and Mrs. Walker's having come better through it 
than they had thought she would, after Walker's treatment of 
he^— as they might at any other place of assemblage. Their 
ebdldren, too : whether so young as to be taking their regular 
meals at My Uncle's, or to be staring at the gas and sucking 
their fists : or so old as to be stood down in comers to poke 
their fingers into one another's eyes ; would be found quite at 
home. Of liltle old men and women of an older growth yet, 
very knowing, and very observant of all the business done, 
there would be no want. Men would be found (especially 
married men) a little out of place — rather awkward and shy-^ 
something hustled by the women — and sensible of its being 
bettor to leave such ordinary domestic affairs as pawnbroking 
to them. Girls firom ten to fifteen would be seen highly to 
cherish this privilege, and to fly at boys of corresponding yeara 
like tigresses. 

The transactiona to be contemplated at My Uncle's on such 
an occasion would be of a singuW and vanous nature. Thia 
woman would be '^ taldng out " a sheet and a child's petticoaty 
pawned in the morning of that very day — most likely to pro-* 
vide her husband's dinner. That man would be redeeming a 
saw, vrhich has been in My Uncle'a keepings hundreds of timea 
— ^which is eonstantly passing in and out of his possession. 
And this, not because the man is a drunkard or an idler, but 
because he is a poor jobbing carpenter, vnthout a penny of 
moneyed capital : who^ when he has a small job in hand, and has 
done the sawing part of it and wants the nails and glue to 
finish it, pawns the saw to provide them, until he is paid and 
ean redeem it. Endless eases of this kind the reader would 
encounter: But he wcndd see no pawning of ^^ The Society'a 
Bibles," which My Uncle refuses to receive, as possessions the 
poor do not usually acquire on terras that involve a right to 
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dispose of them for money ; and he would see no drunkensess 
—for My Uncle flatly refuses to deal with men or women in a 
state of mtozication. 

We would then survey My Uncle's stores or pledges up- 
stairs, binned exactly like wine, and kept with as much order. 
Giving him a lamp in a lantern, as a necessary precaution 
against fire, and carrying one myself, I would show him floor 
above floor of these storerooms; "the well" communicating 
with each ; and a boy, with ajiother lantern and sundry dupli- 
cates, going about, searching for the bundles to which the latter 
refer. He should see how the seven shilling ccats are all 
binned together in order of date ; how the ten shilling coats 
are aU binned together ; the flfbeen shilling coats, the pound 
coats. So with the shawls, so with th^ gowns, so with the 
petticoats, so with the trousers, so with the shirts, so with the 
waistcoats. And he should witness the surprising facility with 
which My Uncle can And in his great stock the least article 
that he wants. As to miscellaneous pledges, he should see 
plenty of them, although in a poor neighbourhood, common 
wearing apparel is the staple pawn. He should see some (but 
not many) beds, plenty of spades and flat-irons, alleys of 
clocks. He should roam among China figures, landscapes, fire- 
arms, fire-irons, portraits, mathematical instruments, instru- 
ments of navigation, boots, shoes, umbrellas, fenders, fishing- 
rods, saddles and bridles, fiddles, books, key-bugles, and hearth- 
rugs. 

^Finally, he should come down stairs again, and have a talk 
with My Uncle. Then he should learn how poor people, in 
buying articles of sale from that part of My Uncle's mansion in 
which such things are displayed, habitually ask what such a 
thing would fetch if it were offered in pawn ; and frequently 
confess that they are influenced in their choice by their '* handi- 
ness" in that regard. How this strange forethought is con- 
spicuous in costermongers and fishwomen; the former often 
wearing great squab brooches as convenient pledges, and the 
latter massive silver rings. 

Also, what wonderful things are offered in pawn. How a 
child's caul is frequently offered. How Bank of England notes 
have been pawned for security's sake ; especially by hop-pickers, 
who have no settled home. How gamblers have a superstitious 
idea that pawnbrokers' money is lucky, and therefore pawn 
bank-notes in order to get pawnbrokers' gold to stake. How a 
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thousand-pound note was once pawned hj a gambler at a shop 
near Charmg-cross. 

Further. How a German nobleman took to a pawnbroker at 
the West-end of London, only three years ago, his wife's patent 
of Spanish nobility. How the whole stock of an apothecary's 
shop, including pills, perfumery, draughts, l)ottle8, ointments, 
counters, desks, pestles, mortars, scales, and infinitesimal weights, 
was once pawned, and remained unredeemed for two years; 
when it was taken out of pawn to be started in business in a 
fashionable neighbourhood. How there have been included 
among pawnbrokers' pledges such extraordinary articles as an 
immense dandng-booth, well known at fairs and races; live 
parrots ; several hundred-weight of human hair ; a travelling 
carriage complete ; a horse and chaise ; and some twelve thou- 
sand pounds' worth (from one place in one year) of manu- 
factured silk. How a thousand pounds was not long since lent 
on Manchester goods, which it took My Uncle and assistants 
four days to examine. But most of these loans were not strictly 
pawnbroking transactions ; being beyond the limits set b^ the 
pawnbroking Act of Parliament, and being effected under private 
agreement. 

Likewise, how My Uncle, besides the ordinary risks of his 
calling, occasionally suffers from mistakes, not of his own com- 
mission, as in the following case. One Saturday night, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England having been dining with a friend 
(which phrase we use in a perfectlv innocent and literal sense), 
found himself walking home in a neavy rain with no money in 
his pocket, and no one at his chambers of whom to borrow any 
when he got home. In this difficulty, he* stepped into My 
Uncle's, and there deposited his great-coat. About a month 
afterwards, he called to redeem it ; but, on its being produced, 
most positively denied that that coat was his. Being a gentle- 
man of undoubted respectability, his assurance was readily be- 
lieved ; some unaccountable mistake was supposed to have arisen 
at Mjr Uncle's, and he received a full and proper compensation 
for his loss. Within a short time afterwards, two gentlemen 
called upon My Uncle, to remind him of the circumstance, to 
repay the money, and to inform him that it had since transpired, 
that the clergyman (then dead) had taken from his friend's 
house a coat that was not his own, and had never discovered his 
error. 

My Uncle's business is by no means confined to the poorer 
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eksses. To support our third propoiition concerning him-— 
namely, that he has had greatness tnrost upon him — ^it is only 
necessary to mention that he 10 in the ordinary habit of dealing 
with the upper classes of society. Such transactions are not so 
numerous as his dealings with the humbler orders, but they 
inyolTC nearly as much capital. iSTeither are they so profitable ; 
because, for every loan aboTe two guineast, the charge for inte- 
rest is only threepence per month. Moreover, the pressure of 
pecuniary eireumstances does not drive the better dasa of bor- 
rowers to pledge and redeem so frequently as the poorer ; and 
thus to pay interest upon short terms. My Uncle numbers 
amongst his more aristocratie cust(»aers^ clergymen, barristers, 
bar(»iets, and noblemen. He baa some peers ; also editors, 
whoksale-wasehousemen, painters, and musicians on his boobl. 
He confesses that the most business is brought to him by Iriah 
members of Parliament. Conirary to popular prejudice,. My 
TJnde flourishes when trade is brisk and ti^nes are prosperoua; 
for then, people not in a very large way of business, yet giving 
credit, have most need of ready-money capil»L 

My Uncle is as active and skilful tradesman, w1h> conducts 
the details of his business, and keeps his books, on quite a model 
system. Th^e ia a prejudice against him ; and his calling may 
(as other eallinga may, incidentally) f ornish the reckless and 
dissipated with meana of carrying on their career* Bart, no 
Boeiai system can be framed with an exclusive reference to its 
dregs ; and it is a fair question whether My Uncle be not, to 
some striving people, a real convenience and an absolute neces- 
sity. Those who nave plenty of money, abundance of credit, or 
as much discount as they want, will probably say. No, But 
ihey may not be qualified to sit upon the Jury. 

There is a popular idea that My Uncle grinds the faces of the 
poor. It ia indisputable that his business ia placed under very 
stringent restrictions ; that it requires him to do a great deal 
for a halfpenny; and that it does not return greater profits 
tibaci many other trades* My Undo is accused of lending too 
little on the pledges he receires; but he can have no motive 
for so doing, as he speculates on the receipt of interest : and 
the more principal he can safely lend, the more interest he 
hopes to gain. Moreover, there is individual competition in his 
business^ as in all other businesses. 

There is only one Quaker in My Uncle's family. With this 
last scrap of the history of My Uncle's race, I am mute. 
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J. CUaiOUS DAlsrCE BOTJITD A 0UBIOT7S TEEl. 
Jaituart 17, 1862. 

Oir the 13tli day of January, 1750 — when the corn thai grew 
near Moorfields Tras groxmd an the t<^ of Windmill Hill, 
"renabuiy;" when Bethlehem Hospital was "a dry walk fop 
loiterers," and a show ; when Innatics were chained, naked, in 
rows of cages that flanked a promenade, and were wondered and 
jeered at through iron htam by London lounges— Sir Thomas 
Jjadbroke the banker, Bomiel ThomtOTt the wit, and half a 
dozen other gentlemen, met together to found a new asylum for 
the insane. Towards this oliject they put down, one guinea 
each. In a year from that time, the windmill had been grren 
to the winds, and on its ancient site, there stood a hospital for 
the gratuitous treartment of the insane poor. 

With the benevolence which thus originated an ad^tional 
madhouse, was mixed, as was usual in that age, a curious degree 
of imconacioua cruelty. Coercion for the outward man, and 
rabid pl^sicking for the inwaard man, were then the specifics 
for hxnsBd^. Chains, straw, filthy solitude, darkness, and staP- 
ration ; jalap, syrup of buckthorn, tartaarised antimony, and 
ipecacmuiha admimstered ^erery spring and fall in fabulous 
doses to every patient, whether w^ or ill ; spinning in whirK- 
gi^, corporal pxmishment, gagging, ** continued intoxication ;'* 
ntXhing was too wildly extravagant, nothing too monstrously 
cruel to be prescribed by mad-doctors. It was their mono- 
maziia; and, under its influence, the directors of Lunatie 
Asylums acted. In other respects these physicians were grave 
men, of mild dispositions, and — in their ample-flapped, ample* 
cuffed coats, with a certain gravity and air of state m. the skm;s ; 
with their large buttons and gold-headed canes, their hair-pow- 
der and ruffles — ^were men of benevolent aspects. Imagine one 
of them turning back his lace and tightening his wig to supply 
a maniac who would keep his mouth shut, with food or physic. 
He employed a ibt ovai ring, with a handle to it. •'"The head 
being placed between the ^ees of the operator, the patient; 
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blinded and properly secured, an opportunity is watched. 
When he opens his mouth to speak, the instrument is thrust 
in and allows the food or medicine to be introduced without 
difficulty. A sternutatory of any kind " (say a pepper-castor 
of cayenne, or half an ounce of rappee) ** always forces the 
mouth open, in spite of the patient's determination to keep it 
shut." ** In cases of great fury and yiolence," says the amiable 
practitioner from whom I quote, " the patient should be kept 
in a dark room, confined by one leg, with metallic manacles on 
the wrist ; the skin being less liable to be injured," — here the 
Good Doctor becomes especially considerate and mild,-^"the 
skin being less liable to be injured. by the friction of polished 
metal than by that of linen or cotton." 

These practitioners of old, would seem to have been, without 
knowing it, early homoBopathists ; their motto must have been, 
Similia similibus curantur; they believed that the most violent 
and certain means of driving a man mad, were the only hopeful 
means of restoring him to reason. The inside of the new 
hospital, therefore, even when, in 1782, it was removed, under 
the name of " Saint Luke's," from Windmill Hill to its present 
site in the Old-street-road, must have appeared, to the least 
irrational new patient, Hke a collection of chambers of.horrors. 
What sane person indeed, seeing, on his entrance into any 
place, gyves and manacles (however highly polished) yawning 
for his ankles and wrists ; swings dangnng in the air, to spin 
him round like an impaled cockchafer ; gags and strait-waist- 
coats ready at a moment's notice to muzzle and bind him ; 
would be likely to retain the perfect command of his senses ? 
Even now, an outside view of Saint Luke's Hospital is gloomy 
enough; and, when on that cold, misty, cheeness afternoon 
which followed Christmas Day, I looked up at the high walls, 
and saw, grimly peering over them, its upper stories and dismal 
little iron-boima windows, I did not rin^ the porter's bell 
(albeit I was only a visitor, and free to go, if I would, without 
ringing it at all) in the most cheerful frame of mind. 

How came I, it may be asked, on the day after Christmas 
Day, of all days in the year, to be hovermg outside Saint 
Luke's, after dark, when I might have betaken myself to that 
locund world of Pantomime, where there is no affliction or 
calamity that leaves the least impression? where a man may 
tumble into the broken ice, or dive mto the kitchen fire, and only 
be the droller for the accident ; where babies may be knocked 
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about and sat upon, or cboked with gravy spoons, in the pro- 
cess of feeding, and yet no Coroner De wanted, nor anybody 
made uncomfortable ; where workmen may &I1 &om the top of 
a house to the bottom, or even from the bottom of a house to 
the top, and sustain no injury to the brain, need no hospital, 
leave no young children ; where every one, in short, is so su- 
perior to all the accidents of life, though encountenng them at 
every turn, that I suspect this to be the secret (though many 
persons may not present it to themselves) of the general enjoy- 
ment wMch an audience of vulnerable spectators, liable to pam 
and sorrow, find in this class of entertamment. 

Not long before the Christmas Night in question, I had been 
told of a patient in Saint Luke's, a woman of great strength 
and energy, who had been driven mad by an iiSuriated ox in 
the streets— an inconvenience not in itself worth mentioning, 
for which the inhabitants of London are frequently indebted to 
their inestimable Corporation. She seized the creature literally 
b^ the horns, and so, as long as limb and life were in peril, 
vigorously held him ; but, the danger over, she lost her senses, 
and became one of the most ungovernable of the inmates of the 
asylum. Why was I there to see this poor creature, when I 
might have seen a Pantomimic woman gored to any extent by 
a Pantomimic ox, at any height of ferodfy, and have gone 
home to bed with the comforting assurance that she had rather 
enjoyed it than otherwise ? 

The reason of my choice was this. I had received a notifica- 
tion that on that night there would be, in Saint Luke's, ^' a 
Christmas Tree for the Patients." And further, that the 
" usual fortnightly dancing " would take place before the dis- 
tribution of the gifts upon the tree. So there I was, in the 
street, looking about for a knocker and finding none. 

There was a line of hackney cabriolets by the dead wall; 
some of the drivers, asleep ; some, vigilant ; 'some, vdth their 
legs not inexpressive of "Boxing," sticking out of the open 
doors of their vehicles, while their bodies were reposing on the 
straw within. There were flaming gas-lights, oranges, oysters, 
paper lanterns, butchers and grocers, bakers and public-houses, 
over the way ; there were omnibuses rattling by ; there were 
ballad-singers, street cries, street passengers, street beggars, 
and street music ; there were cheap theatres within call, which 
you would do better to be at some pains to improve, my worthy 
friends, than to shut up— for, if you will not have them with 
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Cown conBent at their tost, you m&j be sure that you must 
them, withoat it, at their worst; there w&re wretch^ 
little chapels too, where the officiatisg prophets eertaioly wece 
not inspiied with granunar ; there were homes, great aad anuJl, 
by the hundred thoafiuiid, east, west, north, flnd sooth ; all the 
bnsy ripple of sane life (or of life, as aane aa it «y<er is) came 
Bnirmuring <m. from &r away, and broke against the blank 
waik of the Madhouse, like a aea upon a desert shore. 

Abandoning farther search for the non-existent knocker, I 
discovered and rang the bell, and gained adnuaaion into 8au2t 
Luke's — ^through a stone oourt-yard and a hall, adorned mih 
wreaths of holly and like seasonable gamitnre. I felt die^oaed 
to wonder how it Iook«d to patients whim th£^ were first 
receiyed, and whether they distorted it to their own wild 
fancies, or left it a matter of £M3t, But, a« there waa tim^ for 
& walk through the building before ihB featiFitles began, I dis- 
carded idle speculation and followed mj leader. 

Into a long, long gali^: on one aide, a few windows; on 
the other, a great manj doors leading to keeping cells. Dead 
silence— not uUee sobtude ; for, outoide the iron cage enclos- 
ing the fireplace between two of the windowa, stood a motkui. 
less woman. The fire cast a red ^lare upon the walls, upon 
the ceiling, and upon tibe floor, pdbshed by the daily &ictlon of 
many feet. At the end of the gallery, the common sitting- 
room. Seated on benches around aaoi^er caged firephu^ 
several women: all silent, except one« She, sewing a mad sort 
of seam, and aoolding some imaginary person. (Taciturnity ia 
a symjf tom of nearly every kind of mania, unless under pressure 
of excitement. Although the whole Uves of some patients are 
passed togei^er in the same apartment, they are passed in 
solitude ; ihere is no solitude more oomidete.) Forms and 
tables, tiie only fiimiture. Nothing in the rooxm to remind 
i^ieir inmates of the world outside* No domestic articles to 
occupy, to interest, or to entice the mind away &om its malady. 
Utter vacuity. Except iii^ scolding woman sewing a purpose- 
less seam, every patient in the room either silently looking at 
the fire, or aiiently looking an the ground— or rather through 
the ground, and at Heaven knows what, beyond. 

It was a relief to come to a workroom ; with coloured prints 
oyer the mantdshelf, and china i^pberdesses upon it ; fur- 
nished also with tables, a carpet, stuffed chairs, and an open 
fire. I observed a great diferfflxoe between the demjoanour of 
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the occupastB of tiiis apartment and that of ihe inmateg of the 
oth^ room. Thej w^ie neither so listless nor so sad. Although 
they did 2iot, while I was present, speak mudi, they worked 
with eaiBestziess and diligeoee. A &w noticed mj going awaj, 
and retnmed mj parting^ aalutntioii. In a nieh^not in a 
rooBh«i*bcit at one end ox a cheeiiess gallery — stood a piano- 
forte, with a few ragged music-leaves upon the desk. Of course, 
liia music waa turned upside down* 

SeTeral sndi^aLLeries on ihe ^^ jBnnale aide ;'* all exactly alike. 
One, set apart for ^^ boarders" who are incurable ; and, towards 
whose maintenance their &iends are required to pay a anu^ 
wseekly soul The experi^oice of this asyhun did nat difii^, I 
ibimd, fiiom that <»f aimiiar establishments, in proTing that in- 
Muoity is more prevalent among women thaa among men. Of the 
eighteen thousand aeven hundred and fifty-nine inmates, Saint 
Lnke'sHospitalhas received in the century of its existence, elevetu 
thousand one hundred and sixty^two have been wom>en^ and 
seven thousand Ave hundred and eighty-seven, men. PemaJe 
servants axe, aa is well known, more frequently ai^cted with 
Innae;^ than any other class of persons. The table, published in 
tiie Directors' Seport, of the condition in life of the one hundred 
and aeven female inmates admitted in 1650, sets forth that 
wlule, under the vague deseidption of ^^ wife of labourer" there 
were only nine admissions, and under the equally indefinite 
term ^housekeeper," no more than six, there were of women 
aeirants, twenty^foxsr. 

I passed into one of the galleries on the male side. Three 
men, engaged at a game of bagatelle ; another patient kneeling 
a^ainfit the wall apparently in deep prayer ; two, walking ra- 
pidly up and down the long gallery arm-in-arm, but, as usual, 
without speaking together; a handsome young man deriving 
intense gratification &om the motion of his fiingers as he played 
with them in the air ; two men standing like piUars before the 
fire-eage'; an<^her man, with a newspaper under his arm, walk- 
ing with great rapidity jErom one end oi the corridor to the 
other, as u engaged in some important mission which admitted 
of not a moment's delay. The only furniture in the common 
sitting-room not pemliar to a prison or a lunatic asylum of 
the old school, was a newspaper, which was being read by a de- 
mented publi£»n. The same oppressive iaili^ce*-Hexcept when 
the publican complained, in tones of the bitterest satire, of 
one of the keepers, or (said the publican) " attendant, as I 
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suppose I must call him." The same listless yacuity here, as 
in the room occupied hj the female patients. Despite the 
large amount of cures effected in the hospital (upwards of 
sixty-nine per cent, during the past year, testifying to the' 
general efficacy of the treatment pursued in it), I thii& that, it 
the system of finding inmates employment so successful ioi 
other hospitals, were introduced into Saint Luke's, the propor* 
tion of cures would be much greater. Appended to the latest, 
report of the charity is a table of the weights of the new comers^ 
compared with the weights of the same individuals when dis* 
charged. Prom this, it appears that their inactivity occasions 
a rapid accumulation of flesh. Of thirty patients, whose 
average residence in the hospital extended over eleven weeks^ 
twen^-nine had gained at the average rate of more than 
one pound per week, each. This can hardly be a gain of 
health. 

On the walls of some of the sleeping cells were the marks of 
what looked like small alcoves, that had been removed. These 
indicated the places to which the chairs, which patients were 
made to sit in for indefinite periods, were, in the good old 
times, nailed. A couple of these chairs have been preserved in 
a lumber-room, and are hideous curiosities indeed. As high as 
the seat, are boxes to enclose the legs, which used to be sbut in 
with spring bolts. The thighs were locked down by a strong 
cross-board, which also served as a table. The back of this 
cramping prison is so constructed that the victim could only 
use his arms and hands in a forward direction ; not backward 
or sideways. 

Each sleeping cell has two articles of furniture — ^a bed and a 
stool ; the latter serving instead of a wardrobe. Many of the 
patients sleep in single-bedded rooms ; but the larger cells are 
occupied by four inmates. The bedding is com&rtable, and 
the clothing ample. On one bed-place the clothes were folded 
up, and the beading had been removed. In its stead, was a 
small bundle, made up of a pair of boots, a waistcoat, and some 
stockings. ^' That poor fellow," said my conductor, " died last 
night — ^in a fit." 

As I was looking at the marks in the walls of the galleries, 

of the posts to which the patients were formerly chained, sounds 

of music were heard from a distance. The ball had begun, and 

we hurried off in the direction of the music. 

' It was playing in another gallery — a brown sombre place, 
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not brilliantlj illuminated hj a light at either end, adorned 
with holly. The staircase by which this galleiy was ap- 
proached, was curtained off at the top ; and, near the curtain, 
the musicians were cheerfully engaged in getting all the 
vivacity that could be got, out of their two instruments. 
At one end were a number of mad men, at the other, a 
niimber of mad women, seated on forms. Two or three sets 
of quadrille dancers were arranged down the centre, and 
the Dall was proceeding with great spirit, but with great 
decorum. 

There were the patients usually to be found in all such 
asylums, among the dancers. There was the brisk, vain, 
pippin-&ced little old lady, in a fantastic cap— proud of her 
toot and ankle: there was the old-young woman, with the 
dishevelled long light hair, spare figare, and weird gentility ; 
there was the vacantly-laughing girl, requiring now and then a 
warning finger to amnonish her; there was the quiet young 
woman, almost well, and soon going out. For paHmers, there 
were the sturdy bull-necked thick-set little fellow who had 
tried to get away last week ; the wry-faced tailor, formerly 
suicidal, but much improved; the suspicious patient with a 
countenance of gloom, wandering round and round strangers, 
furtively eyeing them behind from head to foot, and not indis- 
posed to resent their intrusion. There was the man of happy 
silliness, pleased with everything. But the only chain fiiat 
made any clatter was the Ladies' Chain, and there was no 
straiter waistcoat in company than the polka-garment of the 
old-young woman with the weird gentility, which was of a 
&ded black satin, and languished through the dance with a 
lovelorn affability and condescension to the force of circum- 
stances, in itself a faint reflexion of all Bedlam. 

Among those seated on the forms, the usual loss of social 
habits and the usual solitude in society, were again to be 
observed. It was very remarkable to see how they huddled 
together without communicating; how some watched the 
dancing with lacklustre eyes, scarcely seeming to know what 
they watched ; how others rested weary heads on hands, and 
moped ; how others had the air of eternally expecting some 
miraculous visitor who never came, and looking out for some 
deliverances that never happened. The last figure of the set 
danced out, the women-dancers instantly returned to their 
station at one end of the gallery, the men-dancers repaired to 

V 
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i%6W' station at tlie otiier ; and all iiveiB skiii vig witluzK tbeap 
selves in a moment. 

The dsuicers wet» not all patientB. Among them, and 
dancing with right good irill, were attendants mSe and female 
-^leasant-lookbig men, not at aU realiflinj^ the oenrentieBid 
idea of '* keepers"-'-and prettf wonoen^ graceAallj, though, noil 
at all isApproprifttely, di^ssed^ asd with looks and amSes aa 
sparkling aa one might hope to see in vr^ danne in any places 
Also, there were sundry bright young laoiea who h«d n^ped 
to make the Christmas Tree; and a few members of tha 
resident officer's &mily; and^ cdiining above thraoL ally oad 
shining ever3rwhere, his wife : whose deaar head and Sarong heairb 
Heaven inspired to hare no ChriBtmaa wish beyond this place,^ 
but to look upon it as her home, and on its inmates as her 
afflicted children. And m^f I see as seasonable a si^t as that 
gentle Christian lady every Christmas tluvb I ^ve, and leave its. 
counterpart in as fair a form in many & nodL and oomer of tha 
world, to shine, like a atai? in a &k spot^ through all the 
Christmases to come! 

l%e tree was in a by^room by itself not lifted yet, but 
presently to be displayed in all its glory. The porter of the 
Institution, a brisk young fellow, with no end (» danemg in 
him, now proclaimed a song. The aanounoement being re« 
ceived with loud applause, one of the da.ThriT>g sij^kerhood of 
attendants sang the song, which the muaiciaiia aooompaiued. 
It was very pr&tty, and we all applauded to the echo, and 
seemed (the mad part of us^ I mean) to like our share in iha 
applause prodigiously, and to take it as a capital point, that we 
were led by the popular porter. Iti was so great a snooess that 
we^rery soon called for another song, and then we danced a 
country-dance (the porter perpetually going down the middXd 
and up again with the weird gentiHty), until the quaint pictures 
of the Ibunders hanging in the adjac^it committee-chambei:^ 
m^ht have trembled in their frames. 

The moment the dance was over, away the porter ran, not ia 
t)te least out of breath, to help light up the t^e. Presently it 
stood in the centre of its room, growing out <^ the door, a blaae 
of light and glitter ; blossoming in that place (as the story goes 
of the American aloe) for the first time in a hundred years. 
shades of Mad Doctors with laced hiffles and powdered wiga^ 
O shades of palfeients who went mad in the only good old times 
to be mad or sane in, and who were therefore physicked^ 
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Tvteligigged, ekfiinod, liandctt^fed, beatan, cammg^i, and tor* 
tared, look from 

" Wherever in jFOurrightlflas^ mbsUnoHk 
Toawaitf'-- 

on iluB outlandiwh weed in. the degeniinte gjuxLm of SUat 
Imke^s. 

To one ooaang fieshhr from outer life, uniuied to mieh Hcmm^ 
it was a Teiy sad and touching spectacle, when the patients 
were admitted in a line, to pasB round the lighted tree, and 
admire. I eould not but remembeir wiibh what happ7, hope* 
fbllj-fiufibed faces, the bmlliant toy was assoeia^ied in my usual 
tmowledge of it, and compare them with the worn cheek, the 
HfltileBs stare, the dull eye raised for a moment and then con* 
frisedly dropped, the restless eageroMs, the moody surprise, so 
different from the sweet expectaney and astonishment of 
children, that came in melancholy array before me. And when 
the sorrowful procession was closed by " Tommy," the favourite 
of the house, the haarmlessoldman, with a giggle and a chuckle 
and a nod for every one, I think I would hare rather that 
Tommy had charged at the tree like a buU, than that Tommy 
had been, at once so childish and so dreadfully un^ohildlike* 

We all went out into the gallery again after this survey, and 
the dazzling fruits of the tree were taken from their boughs, 
and distributed. The porter, an undeveloped genius in stage- 
management and mastership of ceremonies, was very active in 
the distribution, blew- all the whistles, plaved all the trumpets, 
and nursed all the dolls. That done, we had a wonderful con- 
cluding dance, compounded of a country-dance and galopade, 
during which all the popular couples were honoured with a 
general clapping of haiias, as they galoped down the middle ; 
and the porter in particular was overwhelmed with plaudits. 
Pinally, we had God Save the Queen, with the whole force of 
the company; solo parts by the female attendant with the 
pretty voice who had sung before ; chorus led, with loyal ani- 
mation, by the porter. "When I came away, the porter, sur- 
rounded by bearers vf trays, and busy in the midst of the 
forms, was delivering out mugs and cake, like a banker dealing 
at a colossal round game. 1 dare say he was asleep before I 
got home ; but I left him in that stage of social briskness which 
is usually described among people who are at large, as " be- 
ginning to spend the evening." 

Now, there is doubtless a great deal that is mournfully 
v2 
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affecting in Bach a eight. I dose this little record of my visit 
with the statement that the fact is so, because I am not sure 
but that many ^^P^® expect far too much. I have known 
some, after visiting the noblest of our institutions for this 
terrible calamity, express their disappointment at the many 
deplorable cases they had observed with pain, and hint that, 
after all, the better system coidd do little. Something of 
what it can do, and daUy does, has been faintly shadowed forth, 
even in this paper. Wonderful things have been done for the 
Blind, and for the Deaf and Dumb ; but, the utmost is neces- 
sarily far inferior to the restoration of the senses of which they 
are deprived. To lighten the affliction of insanity by all human 
means, is not to restore the greatest of the Divine gifts ; and 
those who devote themselves so the task do not pretend that it 
is. They find their sustainment and reward in the substitution 
of humani^ for brutality, kindness for maltreatment, peace 
for raging niry ; in the acquisition of love instead of hatred ; 
and in the knowledge that, from such treatment, improvement, 
and hope of final restoration will come, if such hope be possible. 
It may be little to have abolished from madhouses all that is 
abolished, and to have substituted all that is substituted. 
JSTevertheless, reader, if you can do a little in any good direc- 
tion — do it. It will be much, some day. 
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POST-OFFICE MONET OBDEBS. 
March 20, 1852. 

Is 1792, when the true British sailor was stoutly preparing 
to defy the French in various parts of the globe at thirty 
shillings a month ; and when British military valour was fight- 
ing Tippoo Saib, in India, at a shilling a dav ; it was felt as a 
great hardship, that the affluent warriors of both services could 
not transmit their surplus capital to their sweethearts and 
wives, even from one part of the United Kingdom to another. 
Government — seeing the danger of allowing the savings of its 
servants to burn holes in their pockets — was good enough to 
concoct a snug little job, by means of which such pocket- 
conflagrations might be extinguished. The monopoly of send* 
ing money from one place to another was conceded to three 
gentlemen, in connexion with the Post-office. Their terms 
were eightpence for every pound ; but, if the sum exceeded two 
pounds, a stamp-duty of one shilling was levied by Government, 
in addition. Five guineas was the highest amount which could 
be thus remitted ; and the charge for that sum was four shillings 
and sixpence, or nearly five per cent. ; besides the price of the 
postage of the letter which contained the advice — ^perhaps a 
shilling more. 

Now, happily, the days of monopoly have ijassed, and Mr. 
Sowland Boll does the same thing for the odd sixpence, with an 
odd penny, at a profit to the Government ;* exclusive of the 
gain derived from the enormous number of letters of advice 
which Post-office orders have created. When the privilege 
was extended from soldiers and sailors to the general public, 
the three monopolists of the last century could divide between 
them, on an average, no more than six hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum. No longer ago than the year 1888, the Money- 
order Office was absorbed into the Post-office ; and, although 
the charges were reduced to a commission of sixpence for sums 
not exceeding two pounds, and of one shilling and sixpence for 
sums up to five pounds, a chief clerk and two assistants were 
appointed to do all the business ; and did it, but at a loss to the 

* The profits of the Money-order Office daring the year 1859, amounted to 
26,000/. ; haymg been nearly trebled since 1851. 
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department. People could not afford to increase even the 
reauced charges for commission, by the eightpenny ^d shilling 
postages, for their letters of advice. 

Penny Postage, therefore, is the parent of the gigantic 
Money-order system, which now flourishes. In estimating the 
advantages of that great stroke of economical, administrative, 
and commercial sense, many of its less prominent agencies fop 
good are overlooked. The facilities it has afforded tor episto- 
uuy intercommunication are so wonderful and self-evident, that 
we who benefit by them are blinded to the hidden impulses it 
has given to social improvement and to commerce. Ilegarded 
only as the origin of the present Money-order system. Penny 
Postage has occasioned the exercise of prudence, benevolence, 
and «elf-denial ; it has, in many instances, stopped the suffer- 
ings of want by timely remittances ; and it has quickened 
the under-eurrents of trade by effecting small tr^sactions 
easily and promptly. During the advent-year of penny 
postage, the commission on Post-office orders was reduced to 
threepence for aums not exceeding two pounds, and six- 
pence for sums not exceeding five pounds. In that year the 
number of orders granted in the United Kingdom was (in 
round numbers, which we shall use throughout, f^r the reader's 
greater convenience) one hundred and eighty-eight thousand, 
for an aggregate amount of three hundred and thirteen thou- 
sand pounds. Even this was a great advance on the business 
previously done at the old prices ; but what are the figures for 
the tenth year of penny postage ? During the year 1850, the 
number of orders granted in the United Kingdom was four 
minion four hundred and forty thousand, for amounts makiz^ 
up eight million four hundred and ninety-five thousand pounds ; 
«-only a million less than the yearly produce of the income and 
assessed taxes put together ! This marvcQlous increase can, per- 
haps, be better appreciated by being seen throij^h a diminished 
medium. In the first month of the penn^f postage (18^), the 
issue of orders was about ten thousand in number, for some<- 
thing over sixteen thousand pounds; but in the month of 
December, 1851, the number of orders issued was more than 
three hundred and sixty-seven thousand, for six hundred and 
ninetv thousand pounds, l^at is to say, during that single 
month twice as many orders were taken out and paid for, as 
were issued and paid in 1840 during the whole year,* 

Of all the possessions vouchsafed to mankind, the most difficult 
* These figures are now moxtB th«n doubled. la the j«tt 1868, six milUen 
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to keep, ifl money. That difficulty first brought the Mouey-ordar 
Offiee into existence. It is because it relieves that difficulty in 
iioine degree, that the Money-order Office is now so extensively 
patronised. Pormerly, ise hen the young English provincial, or 
a^iring Scotchman, left his straitened home to seek his 
fortune in some distant town — and found it — the temptations ' 
that gleamed from his hoarded earnings often overcame him ; 
and, instead of keeping them to remit, at some uncertain op- 
portunity, to his struggling relations, he squandered them on 
lis own pleasures. Now, that temptation is greatly lessened ; 
be can send home his spare cash by the cheap, immediate, and 
safe agency of Post-office orders : to be applied either in re- 
lieving the wants of the recipients, or to be prudently invested 
for himself. The amount of money which is passed to Ireland 
in this way is very great. It can be ascertained, approximately, 
by a comparison between the number of orders issued in Eng- 
land, and paid in Ireland, at ordinary times, and so issued and 
paid during the Irish invasion, at haymaking time. For in- 
stance, during the month of February, 1861 (the business 
during which month affords a fair monthly average), thirteen 
thousand orders were issued in England, and paid in Ireland 
with nineteen thousand pounds ; but in the July following, 
thirty-three Hiousand English orders were presented in Ireland, 
in exchange for nearly thirty-three thousand pounds ; being an 
excess over the transactions of February of nineteen thousand 
orders, and thirteen thousand eight hundred pounds. It would 
Toe a curious (but impossible) calculation which should show us 
bow much of this laarge sum would have reached Ireland, under 
the respected ancient dispensation, when Irish haymakers 
hoarded their money ;--<«fter it had been hidden in holes and 
hedges ; or screwed up in worsted stockings ; or inserted in 
the linings of brimless hats. During the famine year (1847), 
the orders transmitted hence and paid in Ireland, exceeded the 
average by one hundred and forty-three thousand, representing 
about one hundred and fifby thousand pounds. This shows 
how readily the poor will help the poor, when facilities for so 
domg are presented to them.-^The Money-order Office accounts 
paint the character of Scotland for prudence, saving habits, 
and commercial activity in small matters, in glowing colours. 
With a popidation two-thirds less than Ireland, her absent 
fiois andT daughters sent home, for various purposes, in 

eevea handred thoiuMuid money orders were issued for upwards of twelve mil- 
Uon six handred and fifty ponnds sterling. 
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tbe year which ended on the 30th September, 1851, twd 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. Dunng the same period^ 
the Irish absentees and their commercial connexions m tioi^ 
country forwarded to Ireland veiy little more ; namely, tfm 
hundred and ninety thousand pounds. The poverty of tihi 
Irish remitters is strikingly shown by the smallness of th# 
average amounts. Less than one hundred and fourtete 
thousand orders were issued to send the two hundred airf 
fifty thousand pounds to Scotland ; while nearly double tW 
number of orders were taken out to forward the two hundred 
and ninety thousand pounds to Ireland. The average amount of 
each remittance to Scotland was two pounds three shiliinga 
and fourpence ; while the average of each order on Ireland was 
not quite one pound five shillings and sixpence. During the 
haymaking season, the average of each order on the Irish 
offices was only fourteen shillings and five farthings. 

The Mon^-order system has opened up an enormous amount 
of small traffic. In many country places it has superseded the 
pedlar, and has lessened the number and variety of those com* 
missions with which any member of a coxmtry &aalj is loaded, 
when he happens to be " going into town." Whatever articles 
may be required by private families, by small manufacturers, or 
by petty shopkeepers, can now be ordered at oiiie from head- 
quarters in a penny letter. The goods are sent, through various 
conveyances, by the town shopkeeper ; and payment for them is 
made per Post-office orders. Thus, we find that in all the great 
centres of trade or manufactures, there is a great excess of 
orders paid, over orders granted. During the year ending on 
the thirteenth of last September, the excess of payments over 
receipts, in Birmingham, was ninety-five thousand pounds ; in 
Liverpool, eight thousand pounds; in Manchester, thirty-six 
thousand five hundred pounds. By the medium of monej 
orders and penny postage, the watchmaJcer at Cheltenham or 
Plymouth can as readily write for, pay for, and obtain by return 
of post from Birmin&;ham, any tool he may require, as if the 
maker were his neighbour in the next street. In pkces, there- 
fore, where trade and manufactures are not the staple ; where 
fashion resorts ; or where — as in cathedral cities— jursy re- 
spectability vegetates, the excess is the other way. The year's 
transactions, at Cheltenham, for example, leave a large balance 
of orders issued, over orders paid. It is found, in effect, that 
all small Money-order Offices issue more orders than they pay. 

A great many money orders are taken out as answers to 
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AAirertisements. Tradesmen especially have widened the cirdes 
ifi their coniiezion in this way. The amount of tea, coffee, 
eoiifectioDarj, books, jewellery, wearing apparel, and innume- 
foMe other articles, which aayertising traders get paid for in 
l^t-'Office orders, would be astounding, if it could be ascer- 
tained. Answers (in cash) to charitiable appeals, and payment 
of small debts, are also much facilitated by Post-office orders. 
We mentioned in our account of " My Uncle," that bank-notes 
#ere sometimes pawned for safety's sake. In like manner, 
hawkers, trampers, sailors, and other humble trayellers, take 
out money orders in one place, to be paid to themselves in 
another. 

The Central Money-order Office in which these remarkable 
results have been ascertained, is in Aldersgate-street, London, 
hard by the Post-office. It is a large establishment — large 
enough to be a yery considerable Post-office in itself— with 
extensiye cellarage branching off into interminable groves of 
letters of advice, and receipts, all methodically arranged for 
reference. The room in which the orders are issued and paid, 
has a flavour of Lombard-street and money. It has its long 
banker's counter, where clerks sit behind iron gratings, with 
their wooden bowls of cash, and their little scales for weighing 
gold; and vistas of pigeon-holes stretch out behind them — 
which are not without their pigeons, as we shall presently see. 
Here, &om ten o'clock to four, keeping the swing-doors on the 
swing all day, all sorts and conditions of people come and go. 
-Greasy butchers and salesmen from !N'ewgate Market with bits 
of suet in their hair, who loll, and lounge, and cool their fore- 
heads apainst the grating, like a good-humoured sort of Bears ; 
sharp httle clerks not long from school, who have everything 
requisite and necessary in readiness ; older clerks in shooting- 
coats, a little sobered down as to ofBicial zeal, though possibly 
not yet as to Cigar Divans and Betting-offices ; matrons who 
mil go distractedly wrong, and whom no consideration, human 
or divine, will induce to declare in plain words what they have 
-come for ; people with small children which they perch on edges 
of remote desks, where the children, supposing themselves to 
be for ever abandoned and lost, present a piteous spectacle ; 
labouring men, merchants, half-pay officers ; retired old gentle- 
men from trim gardens by the I^ew Eiver, excessively impatient 
of being trodden on, and very persistent as to the poking in 
of their written demands with tops of canes and handles of 
umbrellas. The clerks in this office ought to rival the lamented 
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Sir Charles Bell in their knowledge df the ezpremon of ikm 
hand. The yarieties of hands that hover about the gracting, 
and are thrast through the little doorways in it, are a continuril 
study for them— or would be, if they had any time to spfura, 
wMdi assuredly they haye not. The coarse-grained hand whidi 
seems all thumb and knuckle, and no nail, and which takes up 
money or puts it down with such an odd, clumsy, lumbering 
touch ; the retail trader's hand which chinks it up and tosses it 
oyer with a bounce ; the housewife's hand which has a lingering 
propensity to keep some of it back, and to diiye a bargain by 
not paying in the hist shilling or so of the sum for which her 
order is obtained ; the quick, the slow, the coarse, the fine, the 
sensitive and dull, the ready and umready ; they are always at 
the grating all day long. Hovering behind the owners of these 
hands, observant of the various transactions in which they 
engage, is a tall constable (rather potential with the matrons 
and widows on account of his portly aspect), who assists the 
bewildered female public ; explains the naturo of the printed 
forms put ready to be filled up, for the quicker issuing of orders 
and the greater exactness as to names ; and has an eye on the 
Unready one, as he knots his money up in a pocket-handker- 
ehief, or crams it into a greasy pocket-book. If you have any 
bad money by you, be careful not to bring it here ! The portly 
constable will whisk you into a back office before you can say 
Jack Bobinson ; will snip your bad half-crown or five-shilling 
piece in half, directly ; and (at the best) after searching; inquiry, 
will fold the pieces in a note of your name and address, and 
consign them to a bundle of similar trophies for evermore ! 

A prosaic place enough at first sight, the Money-order Office 
is ; but, when wre went there to look about us, the walls seemed 
presently to turn to burnished gold, the clock to go upon a 
thousand jewels : the clerks to be the ministers of Fortune, 
dispensing wisdom, riches, beauty, to the human race. For, if 
you want to know what you are fit for (true wisdom in itself}, 
win not a money order for five shillings in favour of the gentle- 
man who pierces you through and through if you only shoiw 
him your handwriting, settle it beyond a doubt ! If you sedk 
that one efficient receipt for curls, eyebrows, whiskers, spark- 
ling eyes, and general bloom, can it not be yours to-morrow, 
through this wonderful establishment ! If you want to acquire, 
for seven-and-sixpence steriing, that light and elegant accom- 
plishment which will enable you to reaSse firom two to twenty 
-pounds per yreek, during the whole remainder of your natuial 
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life, bave you anything to do but to take yotir money order out 
and send it to the great philanthropist, whose modesty is equal 
to his merit, and who lives retired behind initials ! Or, if your 
tastes be sporting tastes, and you would prefer to realise a 
handsome competence on the turf, is not " The Kiddy's Tip" 
(for the small charge of a crown, and a per-centage on your 
winnings) to be had by the next post, on remittance to the 
Kiddy from this place ; and has not the Kiddy ever been The 
liuc^ One ;. and does he not refer with pride to that eventful 
day when he cautioned his kind patrons to beware of Stagger's 
lot ; and is not the Kiddy absolutely sure that he can pick the 
winner from the field, this time, and lead the sporting gents 
who honour him with their confidence, to wealth and laurels ! 

AH these people, we found, on sober inquiry, in common 
with a host of quacks and fortune-tellers, really do use the 
office, and really do receive large sums of money from the 
unlucky pigeons, the records of whose folly pass into the 
pigeon-holes. We were shown a circular, which nas been very 
extensively disseminated in the provinces. It explains (with 
patterns of the article produced) a pretended patent for the 
manufacture of a fabric in universal demand. It promises to 
each subscriber for one share, price five shillings (to be sent, of 
course, per money order), not a paltry return of three or four 
tundred per cent. ; but a good round income. " Subscribers," 
we quote the precise words of the printed bait, ** will, for every 
five shillings they invest, realise from seventy-five to three 
hundred pounds sterling per annum !" — to be paid, it is po- 
litely stated in another part of the prospectus, quarterly. Now, 
rational people will say that the wild extravagance erf such a 
promise, exceeding all possible gullibility, would be its own 
defeat. The said rational people, however, will be (as they 
sometimes are) in error. Credulity has no bounds. It is a 
iact, that since the issue of that golden circular, the Post-office 
authorities have paid to its concocter — not hundreds, but thou- 
sands of pounds. Post-office orders have poured in from 
believers in impossible profit, at such a rate, that three hundred 
pounds were handed over to the successful schemer in the 
course of one single week ! Could Clairvoyance get a post- 
man's place, and read the sealed letters as well as deliver them, 
what insane credence, what impossible hope, what glowing 
cupidity would be revealed in the wrappers to those particular 
Post-office orders! Perhaps a clergyman writes to inquire 
whether the first quarter's produce of his five shiUings endosed 
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(on the before-mentioned scale of productiveness), is likely to 
become due about September P because, at the beginning oi 
that month, " he has a little bill of exchange to take up !'* So, 
a lady, writing in August, wishes to ojpen a school in De- 
cember : and does the gentleman think that, by that time, h^ 
five shillings will grow into — say even fifty pounds ? The neifc 
letter may show (mesmericaUy) the inmost soul — and the fil% 
shillings — of a young gentleman, who is " loved and beloved,^' 
&c., and who wishes to know whether, if he take a house at 
Lady-day, the first instalment of the annual fortune will arrive 
in time for him to enshrine his idol in it with the requisite 
appliances for persons about to marry? 

It is right, however, to observe, that the authorities, when 
they find themselves accidentally and innocently agents in 
carrying on such infamous schemes, take advantage of any in- 
formalify to withhold the payment, and restore the orders to 
the deluded senders. 

This sort of mystification is even more surprising than that 
under which certain uneducated individuals (Irish) have been 
known to stagger. The belief has more than once been mani- 
fested at a Money-order Office window, that the mere payment 
of the commission would be sufficient to procure an order for 
five pounds; the form of paying in the five pounds being 
deemed purely optional. An Irish gentleman who had left 
his hod at the door, recently applied in Aldersgate-street for 
an order for five pounds on a Tipperary post-office : for which 
he tendered (probably congratulating himself on having hit 
upon so good an investment) sixpence ! It required a length- 
ened argument to prove to him that he would have to pay the 
five pounds into the office, before his friend could receive that 
small amount in Tipperary ; and he went away, after all, evi- 
dently convinced that his not having this order was one of the 
Sersonal wrongs of Ireland, and one of the particular injusticeB 
one to hereditary bondsmen only. 

To pass from the Pigeons to the Pigeon-holes, it may be 
observed that, in the paying department, there are eleven 
hundred of the latter (Heaven knows how many of the former; 
they are incalculable), corresponding to the eleven hundred 
Money-order Offices spread all over England. The Scotch and 
Irish advices have pi&;eon-holes to themselves. When an order 
is presented, the clerk goes straight to the hole marked with the 
name of the town it has been issued from. If the order corr^ 
spend in every respect with the advice, the cash is instantly paid. 
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The number of Money-order Offices in the United Eangdom 
is nearly seventeen hundred ;* their accounts are dealt with, in 
Aldersgate-street, by one hundred and seventy-eight clerks. 
So promptly and accurately are these accounts posted up, that 
a balance of the whole kingdom as to money orders is struck 
daily ; and by two o'clock, the state of each deputy's (or post- 
loaster's) accoxmt can be accurately ascertained — ^what he owes, 
'or what is due to him — up to the latest postal communication. 

That the gigantic operations of the entire system may be 
seen at one view, we present an account of its transactions 
during the year which ended on thirty-first of last December : 
The number of orders issued in the United Kingdom during 
that time, was nearly four million seven hundred thousand, for 
money amounting to nearly nine millions sterling. The cash 
wbich changed hands by the intervention of the Post-office 
Money-order Office — ^in other words, the combined total of 
issues and payments of money-orders, in the United Kingdom, 
during the last year — ^was upwards of seventeen millions ster- 
ling; a sum more than equal to one-third of the whole official 
expenditure of this very expensive and rather official country. 
Every day, an interchange of small sums (each averaging m 
England and Wales no more than one pound eighteen shilUngs 
and ninepence) takes place in the United Kingdom by the 
agency of Money-order Offices, to the amount of upwards of 
fifty thousand pounds. 

The revenue of the Money-order Office exceeded its expenses, 
in the year 1851, by more than seven thousand pounds of 
profit. The same office, before the important improvements of 
the last few years had been effected, cost the country a loss of 
ten thousand six hundred pgunds. Despite the prodigious 
increase in the business of the department, which we have 
pointed out, its efficiency has been doubled, and its cost almost 
halved. By superseding seventy-eight superfluous ledgers, the 
labour of sixty clerks has been saved ; by simply reducing the 
fize of the money orders and advices, the expense of paper and 
print alone has been diminished by eleven hundred pounds per 
annum ; while the abolition of separate advices of each transac- 
tion has economised the number of letters by forty-six thou- 
sand, weekly. The upshot is, that these economical reforms 
have effected a saving in the Money-order Office, alone, equal 
to seventeen tJumsand pounds per annum! 

* There are now (1869) two thousand three hundred and sixty Money- 
Older Offices spread over the United Kingdom. 
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A PLATED ABTICLE. 

P1TTTIK& up for the night in one- of tlie cliiefoflt towns of 
Staffordsliire, I find it to be by no means & lively town. In 
£iet, it is as doll and dead a town as any one oould desire not to 
see. It seems as if its whole population might be imprisoned 
in its Bailway Station. The Befreshment-Boinn at that Station 
is a Yortex of dissipation compared with the extinct town inn, 
the Dodo, in the dull High-slzeet. 

Why High-street ? Why not rather Low-stse^t, HatHstrset, 
Low-spirited-street, XJsed-up-street ? Where are the people 
who belong to the High-street? Can they all be dispersed 
OTer the &ce of the country, seeking the unfortunate Strolling 
Manager who decamped from the mouldy little Theatre last 
week, in the beginning of his season (as his playbills testify), 
repentantly resolved to bring him back, and feed him, and be 
entertained P Or, can they ^ be gathered to their fathers in 
the two old churchyards near to the High-street — retirement 
into which churchyards appears to be a mere ceremony, there is 
so very little life outside their confines, and such small dis- 
cernible difierence between being buried alive in fh» town, and 
buried dead in the town tombs P Over the way, oppodte to 
the staring blank bow-windows of the Dodo, are a uttte iron- 
monger's shop, a little tailor's shop (with a picture of the 
PasHons in the small window, and a bandy-legged baby on the 
pavement staring at it) — a watchmaker's shop, where all the 
clocks and watches must be stopped, I am sure, for they could 
never have the courage to go, with the town in general, and tiie 
Dodo in particular, looking* at them. Shade of Miss linwood, 
^rst of Leicester^quare, London, thou art welcome here, and 
th^r retreat is fitly chosen! I myself was one of the lart 
visitors to that amiil storehouse of thy life's work, where an 
anchorite old man and woman took my shilling with a solemn 
wonder, and conducted me to a gloomy sepukhze of needlawoik 
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droppnrng to pkoes with doAt and age and shEcnuiisd in twiliglit 
a^ high noon, 1^ me l^ere, diilled^&ightened^ and alone. And 
now, in gho8% letters on all the dead waUB of tiub dead towiv 
X read thy honoured name, and find tfaait thjr Laat Soppor^ 
worked in Berlin Wool, inyites inspeetdon ae a pov^iil excite* 
iftent! 

•iWhere are the people who are hidden with so mioch erj tot 
1Mb feast of little wool ? Where ar» they ? Who are they i 
Th^ are not the bandy-legged baby stndying the fashions in 
the tailor's window. They are not the two ear&y ploughmen 
lounging outside the sadmer's shop, in the siaff square where; 
the Town-hall stands, like a bnck and mortar private on 

CEMle. They are not the landlady of the Dodo in the empty 
, whose eye had trouble in it and no wdLeome, when 1 8i£:6d 
for dinnOT. They are not the turnkeys of the Town Gaol, 
looking out of the gateway in their nnifinrms, as iP they had 
lo^ed up all i^ balance (as my Ameriean friends woula say) 
of the inhabitants, and could now rest a littie. They are not 
the two dusty miUers in the white mill down by the river, 
where the great water-wheel goes heavily round and round, like 
Ihe monotonous days and nights in this forgotten pkoe. Then 
who are they, for there is no one else ? No ; this deponent 
maketh oath and saith that there is no one else, save and 
except the waiter at the Dodo, now laying the doth. I have 
paced the streets, and stared at the houses^ and am come back 
to the blank bow-window of the Dodo ; and the town clocks 
strike seven, and the reluctant echoes seem to cry, " Don't wake 
us r* and the bandy-legged baby has gone home to bed. 

IF the Dodo were only a gr^arious bird'-**4f it hod only some 
confused idea of making a comfortable nest — ^I could hope to 
get through tiie hours between this and bedtime, without being 
consumed by devouring melancholy. But, the Dodo's habits 
are all wrong. It provides me with a trackless desert of sitting- 
room, with a chair for every day in the year, a table for every 
month, and a waste of sideboard where a lonely China vase 
pines in a comer for its mate long departed, and will neveor 
make a match with the candlestick in the opposite comer, if it 
live till Doomsday. The Dodo has nothing in the larder. Even 
BOW, I behold the Boots returning with my sole in a piece of 
paper ; and with that portion of my dinner, the Boots, per** 
ceiving me at the blank bow-window, skpe his 1^ as he comes 
across the road, pretending it is something else. The Dodo 
excludes 1^ outer aor. when I xEhoniit -apiiamj bedroom, a 
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Bmell of closeness and flue gets lazily up my nose like aleepy 
snuff. The loose little bits of carpet writhe under my ti^Ml, 
and take wormy shapes. I don't know the ridiculous man la 
the looking-glass, beyond haying met him once or twice in a., 
dish-cover — and I can never shave him to-morrow morning '. 
The Dodo is narrow-minded as to towels ; expects me to waah 
on a freemason's apron without the trimming ; when I ask far. 
soap, gives me a sto^-hearted something white, with no more^. 
lather in it than the Elgin marbles. The Dodo has seen better 
days, and possesses interminable stables at the back — silent, 
grass-grown, broken-windowed, horseless. 

This moumM bird can fry a sole, however, which is much. 
Can cook a steak, too, which is more. I wonder where it gets 
its Sherry ! If I were to send my pint of wine to some famous 
chemist to be analysed, what woula it turn out to be made of? 
It tastes of pepper, sugar, bitter almonds, vinegar, warm knives, 
any flat drink, and a li^le brandy. Would it unman a Spanish 
exile by reminding him of his native land at all ? I think not. . 
If there really be any townspeople out of the churchyards, and 
if a caravan of them ever do dine, with a bottle of wine pep 
man, in this desert of the Dodo, it must make good for the 
doctor next day ! 

Where was the waiter bom ? How did he come here ? Has 
he any hope of getting away from here P Does he ever receive 
a letter, or take a ride upon the railway, or see anything but 
the DodoP Perhaps he has seen the Berlin Wool. He 
appears to have a silent sorrow on him, and it may be that. 
He clears the table ; draws the dingy curtains of the great bow- 
window, which so unwillingly consent to meet, that they must be 
pinned together ; leaves me by the fire with my pint decanter, 
and a little thin funnel-shaped wine-glass, and a plate of pale 
biscuits — ^in themselves engendering desperation. 

No book, no newspaper ! I left the Arabian Nights in the 
railway carriage, and have nothing to read but BrMshaw, and 
''that way miMness lies." Bemembering what prisoners and 
shipwrecked mariners have done to exercise their minds in 
sohtude, I repeat the multiplication table, the pence table, and 
the shilling table : which are all the tables I niappen to know. 
What if I write something ? The Dodo keeps no pens but 
steel pens ; and those I always stick through the paper, and can 
turn to no other account. 

What am I to do P Even if I could have the bandy-leg|;ed 
baby knocked up and brought here, I could offer him notmsg 
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but sherry, and that would he the death of him. He would 
never hold up his head again, if he touched it. I can't go to 
bed, because I have conceived a mortal hatred for my hedroom ; 
and I can't go away because there is no train for my place of 
destination until morning. To bum the biscuits will be but a 
fleeting joy ; still it is a temporary relief, and here they go on 
the flre ! Shall I break the plate r First let me look at the 
bftek, and see who made it. CopSLAirn. 

Oopeland! Stop a moment. Was it yesterday I visited 
Copeland's works, and saw them making plates ? In the con- 
fusion of travelling about, it might be yesterday, or it might be 
yesterday month ; but I think it was yesterday. I appeal to 
the plate. The plate says, decidedly, yesterday. I mid the 
plate, as I look at it, growing into a companion. 

Don't you remember (says the plate) how you steamed 
away, yesterday morning, in the bright sun and the east wind, 
along the valley of the sparkling Trent ? Don't you recollect 
the many kilns you flew past, looking like the bowls of gigantic 
tobacco pipes, cut short off from the stem and turned upside 
down P And the fires — and the smokes — and the roads made 
with bits of crockery, as if all the plates and dishes in the civi- 
lised world had been Macadamize^ expressly for the laming of 
all the horses ? Of course I do ! 

And don't you remember (says the plate) how you alighted 
at Stoke— 4 picturesque heap of houses, kilns, smoke, wharfs, 
canals, and river, lying (as was most appropriate) in a basin — 
and how, after climbing up the sides of the basin to look at the 
prospect, you trundled down again at a walking-match pace, 
and straight proceeded to my father's, Copeland's, where the 
whole of my iamily, high and low, rich and poor, are turned 
out upon the world from our nursery and seminary, covering 
some fourteen acres of ground? And don't you remember 
what we spring from : heaps of lumps of clay^ partially pre- 
pared and cleaned in Devonshire and Dorsetshire, whence said 
clay principally comes — and hills of flint, without which we 
should want our ringing sound, and should never be musical ? 
And as to the flint, don't you recollect that it is first burnt in 
kilns, and is then laid under the four iron feet of a demon slave, 
subject to violent stamping fits, who, when they come on, stamps 
away insanely with his four iron legs, and would crush all the 
flint in the Isle of Thanet to powder, without leaving off P And 
as to the day, didn't they tell you, how it is put into nulls or 
teasers, and is sliced, and dug, and cut at, by endless knives, 

X 
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clogged and sticky, but persistent — and is pressed ottt of ttet 
machine, through a square trough, •wiiose farm it takes — and is 
cttt off in square himps and thrown into a Ttft, and there mixed 
mik "vrater, and bcAten to a puilp bypaddle-^heek — and is thesi 
run into a Tough house, all rugged beams and ladders splasbBd 
with white — superintended by Ghrindcff the Miller in Im 
working clothes — where it passes through mo end of machineiy- 
moved sieves also splashed ^tth white, arranged in -an aseendmg 
seale of i&neness (some so fine that three hundred stlk threads 
evoss each otber in a single squane inch of tiieir satf&ice), 
and all in a violent state of ague with tiieir 'teedi for ever 
ohatterrofg, and their bodies for ever flhivering? And as to 
the flint again, isn't it mashed and molMed and treuMed 
and soothed, exactly as rags are in a ;>aper-mill, until it is 
redneed to a pap so fine that it contains no atom of '' grit" 
perceptible to the nicest taste P And as to the flint and the 
clay together, are they not, after all this, mixed in the propor- 
tion of fi^e of day to one of flint, and isn't the compound — 
known as *^ slip"— ^ron into oblong troughs, where its super- 
flttoits moisture may evaporate ; and finally, isn't it slapped and 
bamged and beaten and patted and kneaded and wedged and 
knocked about like butter, until it becomes a beauti&l grey 
dough, ready for the potter's use ? 

In regard of the potter, popularly so called (says the plate), 
you don't mean to say you have forgotten that a workman 
called a Thrower is the (man under whose hand this grey dough 
tidEes the shapes of the simpler househoM vessels as quickly as 
the eye can follow P You don't mean to say you cannot call 
him up before you, sitting, with his attendant woman, at his 
potter's wheel— a disc about the size of a dinner plate, refvolv- 
ing on two drums slowly or quickly as he wifls — ^who made yoa 
a complete breakfast set for a bachelor, as a good-humoEcred 
little off-hand joke P You remember how he t^k up >as moch 
dough as he wanted, -and, throwing it on his wheel, in a moment 
fitthioned it into a teacup— caught up more clay and made a 
8aacei^-<a larger dab and whirled it into a ^teapot — ^winked at a 
smaller daib and converted it into the M of the teapot, accu- 
rately fitting by the measuremeirt of his 'eye alone— K^oazed a 
midcUe-sized dab for two seoonds, 'broke ^t, turned it crvetr at 
the rmi, and made a milk^t-— laughed, and tmned oift a slop- 
basin — coughed, and provided for the sugar P Neither, I thml:^ 
aife you obtivious of the newer mode of making various articlea^ 
but eepeeially basins, according to which improvement ainoidA 
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ceyolvoB zMtead of a disc P For jou mmt lemember (cmjs Hie 
]^ate) how joa saw the mould of a little litaiiiL Bpiiiniiig round 
and round, and how the wodknuui smootiifid luod pressed a 
handfiil of doa^h upon it, and how with an tastnunent called A 
profile (a piece of wood, s^resentiiig the pnofiAe of a baaiifs 
foot) he elererlj scraped and cazved the jnng urUch makes the 
base of any sum basin, and then took the basin off the kthe 
like a. doughej skuUncap to be dnied, andafterawads (in what m 
'Called a green state) to be pot iuto a aeeond lathe, ti^ere to be 
fini^ed and burnished with a steel bumiriier? And as Ao 
moulding in general (says the plate), it can't be neeesaary £ir 
me to remind you that all ornamental artieLes, and indeed all 
«rtscles not quite circular, are made in moulds. .For you mmt 
remember how you saw the vegetdble dishes, for example^ 
beiBg made in moulds ; and how the handles of teacups^ «id 
i^e spouts of teapots, and the feet af Iwraens, and «o forth, 4ne 
all made in little separate moulds, and are each stuck on to the 
body corpocate, of which it is destined to form a part, with 
«tuff called ^^ slag," as quickly as you cui recollect it. Further, 
you learnt-— you know you did-^in the same vint, how the 
beautiful sculptures in tibe deheste new material o&Lled Parian, 
are all constructed in moulds; how, into that matoial, anii]Md 
bones are ground up, because the phosphate of line contaiaed 
in bones makes it translucent; how everything is moulded, 
before going into the fize, an&-iowik larger than it is iat^uied 
to c(HBe out of the &e, became it shrinks an ithat proportion in 
tibe intense heat ; how, when a £gUDe shnnhs oiAequally, it is 
spoiled— ^emergxDg from the fuxnaee a mis^duqpen birth;: a bi^ 
head and a little body, or & little head aad a ^ body, <a a 
Quasimodo with long arms and short kgs, or a Miss BiGSn witii 
neither legs nor arms worth mentioning ! 

And as to the Kilns, in whidh the £nng takes |ilace, Jud in 
which Bome of the more predous artides are burnt repeatedly, 
in Tarious stages of their process towards compLetionr-*«s to tibe 
£ilns (says the plate, warming with the racelktotion), if you 
don't remember thek with a horrible i&terest, what did you 
erer go to Oopeland's for ? 'WTien you istood inside /of one of 
'tiiose inverted bowls of a Pre- Adamite tobacoo-pipe, lookup up 
db the bine sky through iHae open top far off,.as you might haw 
looked up from a well, sunk under ime ^eutse of the parnemenik 
of the Psnthecfn at Bome, had you the least idea .where you 
were P And when you found yourself surrounded, in that dom^ 
shaped cavern, by innumerable columns of an unearthly order 

x2 
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of architecture, supporting nothing, and squeezed dose together 
as if a Pre- Adamite Samson had taken a vast Hall in his arms 
and crushed it into the smallest possible space, had you the 
least idea what they were ? No (says the plate), of course not! 
And when you found that each of those pillars was a pile (^ 
ingeniously made vessels of coarse clay — called Saggers -77 
looking, when separate, like raised-pies for the table of Hi^ 
mighty Giant Blunderbore, and now all full of various articles 
of pottery ranged in them in baking order, the bottom of eac^ 
vessel serving for the cover of the one below, and the whole 
KiIti rapidly filling with these, tier upon tier, until the last 
workman should have barely room to crawl out, before the 
closing of the jagged aperture in the wall and the kindling of 
the gradual fire ; cUd you not stand amazed to think that all 
the year round these dread chambers are heating, white hot — 
and cooling — and filling — ^and emptying — and bemg bricked up 
— and broken open — humanly speaking, for ever and ever? To 
be sure you did ! And standing in one of those Kilns nearly 
full, and seeing a free crow shoot across the aperture a-top, and 
learning how the fire would wax hotter and hotter by slow 
degrees, and would cool similarly through a space of from forty 
to sixty hours, did no remembrance of the days when human 
clay was burnt, oppress you P Yes, I think so I I suspect 
that some fancy of a fieiy haze and a shortening breath, and 
a growing heat, and a gasping prayer ; and a figure in black 
interposing between you and the sky (as figures in black are 
very apt to do), and looking down, before it grew too hot to 
look and live, upon the Heretic in his edifying agony — ^I say I 
suspect (says the plate) that some such fancy^was pretty strong 
upon you when you went out into the air, and blessed God for 
the bright spring day and the degenerate times ! 

After that, I needn't remind you what a relief it was to see 
the simplest process of ornamenting this '^ biscuit" (as it is 
called when baked) with brown cirdes and blue trees — con- 
verting it into the common crockeryware that is exported to 
Africa, and used in cottages at home. For (says the plate) I 
am well persuaded that you bear in mind how those particular 
jugs and mugs were once more set upon a lathe and put in 
motion ; and how a man blew the brown colour (having a strong 
natural affinity with the material in that condition) on them 
from a blow-pipe as they twirled ; and how his daughter, with a 
common brush, dropped blotches of blue upon them in the 
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figbt places ; and how, tilting the blotches upside down, she 
made them ran into rude images of trees, and there an end. 

And didn't you see (says the plate) planted upon my own 
brother that astoimdins blue willow, with knobbed and gnarled 
trunk, and foliage of olue ostrich feathers, which gives our 
family the title of " willow pattern ?" And didn't you observe, 
transferred upon him at the same time, that blue bridge which 
spans nothing, growing out from the roots of the willow ; and 
zhe three blue Chinese going over it into a blue temple, which 
has a fine crop of blue bushes sprouting out of the roof; and a 
blue boat sailmg above them, the mast of which is burglariously 
sticking itself into the foundations of a blue villa, suspended 
sky-hign, surmounted by a lump of blue rock, sky-higher, and 
a couple of billing blue birds, sky-highest — together with the 
rest of that amusing blue landscape, which has, in deference to 
our revered ancestors of the Cerulean Empire, and in defiaoice 
of every known law of perspective, adorned millions of our 
family ever since the days of platters ? Didn't you inspect 
the copper-plate on which my pattern was deeply engraved ? 
Didn't you perceive an impression of it taken in cobalt colour 
at a cylindrical press, upon a leaf of thin paper, streaming 
from a plunge-bath of soap and water ? Wasn't the paper 
impression £dntily spread, by a light-fingered damsel (you 
hruno you admired her !), over the surface of the plate, and the 
back of the paper rubbed prodigiously hard — with a long tight 
roll of flannel, tied up like a round of hung beef— without so 
much as ruffling the paper, wet as it was ? Then (says the 
plate), was not the paper washed away with a sponge, and 
didn't there appear, set off upon the plate, this identical piece 
of Pre-Eaphaehte blue distemper which you now behold ? 
Not to be denied ! I had seen all this — and more. I had been 

, shown, at Copeland's, patterns of beautiful design, in faultless 
perspective, which are causing the ugly old willow to wither 

. out of public favour ; and which, being quite as cheap, insinuate 

', good wholesome natural art into the humblest households. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Sprat have satisfied their material tastes 
by that equal division of fat and lean which has made their 

' menage immortal ; and have, after the elegant tradition, " licked 

the platter clean," they can — ^thanks to modem artists in day 

— feast their intellectual tastes upon excellent delineations of 

natural objects. 

This reflection prompts me to transfer my attention from 
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the blue plate to thefbiiozn but ohecsfuUy painted yaae on the 
sideboard. And mxelj (oKyfk the plate) you baiv^eziot forgotten 
bow the oatlines of siicb groups of flowers as you see there, 
ave printed, just as I was printed, and are aftervaEda shaded 
and filled in with metallie cc^ours by women and girls? Aa to 
tiie aristoocacy ci our order, made of the finer c^y — fxroeehui 
peers and peeresses ^^--tbe slabs, and panels^ andta^le tetps^aBd 
tasze ; the endless nobklity and gentsy of deasett^, breakfasty 
and tea serriees; the gemmed perfdme^boffctles, and scarlet and 
gold salTers ; you saw that they were painted by arbnias, with 
metallic colours laid on with camd-hair pencils^ smd afterwards 
burnt in. 

And talking of burning in (says the plate), didn't you find 
that erery subjeet, from the willow-pattern to the landseape 
alter Turner — haying been framed upon clay or poreeh&n 
biscuit^— has to be glazed P Of course, you saw the ^aze^-* 
composed of various yitreoms materials *--lsdd over every 
article ; and of coarse you witnessed the dose imprisonment 
of each piece in saggers upon the separate system, enforced bj 
means of fine«pointed earthenware stilts placed between thus 
articles to prevent the slightest communkatkm or contact. 
We had in my time — and I suppose it is the same now — ^four- 
teen hours firing to fix the glaze and toiaake it " run" all ov^ 
us equally, so as to put a good shiny and unsondiduahle surface 
iQxm us^ Doubtless, yoa observe tbst one sort of glaze — called 
j)rinting*body — is burnt into the better sort of ware hejbre it 
IS printed. Upon this you saw some of ike finest steel en- 
gravings transferred, to be fixed by an after gazing' — didn't 
you? Why, of course you did! 

Of course I did. I had seen and enjoyed everything that 
the plate recalled to me, said had beheld with admiration how 
the rotatory motion which keeps this ball of ours in its place 
in the great scheme, with all its busy mites upeoi it, was neces* 
sary throughout the procesi^ and could only be dispensed wil^ 
in the fire. So, listening to the plate's reminders, and munng 
upon them, I got through the evening B,fter all, and went to 
bed. I made but one sleep of it — ^for which I have no doubt 
I am also indebted to the plate — and left the lonely Dodo in 
the morning, quite at peace with it, before the bandy4egged 
baby was up. 
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70» ISr^IM lOEBBGT. 

HAi<F-£Asa? six, om the tweBJdeth of the montli. Although, 
aoecMPding to the ealemdar^ Sfiriiig haa commenced^ a corroding- 
monung mist roUs in aciimoniously between the crevices of 
the erazy cab, and bites its waj straight to the bones of 
umer maea. The fog is dense, and. brown. It so shrivejbs 
up the driver, that he is earefml to occupy the smallest s»rr 
face possible on his- &eemng perch ; at the South-Westeixi 
Eailway Station^ it has huddled together^ for the sake of 
warmth and gossip, a knot, of porters,, who rapidly disentangle 
themselres to compete for any active employment that a carpet-^ 
bag may afford : it drives the money taker to the effeminacy of 
isittens, and he slides the cold change, singly, across the 
counter with tiae tips of his fingers : it slanders the counte- 
nances of the three ladies on the platform, with a suspicion of 
jaundice ; aaod^ when the eldest (with ringlets) ventures into 
the waiting-room and stands at the fire, her crisp, hoar-frosted 
cnris thaw and descend about, her boa^ — dank, straggling, and 
unlovely : it freezes the breath of the military officer in his 
moustaches, which stick out, stark as bristles : it stiffens the 
Mackintosh of the fox-hunter around his jack-boots and buckr 
skins : it enters the very souls of all the passengers ; for they 
are cross and uncommunicative. The dishevelled lady rettums 
to her friends, gazes silently on a heap of luggage, and we^s. 
The blazing red labels, marked Calcutta, communicate to all 
beholders but her, a factitious glow. 

The bell has rung; the passengers are locked up in their 
locomotive cells. The puffy engine blows and pants impatiently ; 
the distressed lady — giving vent to her emotion and again 
straightening her curls at the fire — is dragged across the plat- 
form between a porter and a strong-minded sister. She is thrust 
bodily into the carriage beside me. " Are you right, forward ?" 
i^outs the guard. " xes !" shrieks the engine. We are offi^ 
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As this is the early passenger train for the conveyance of 
travellers for India to the end of their first stage, Southampton,' 
I am curious to know which of my companions are on their 
way to the far East. The sportsman is not attired for the 
jungle ; neither does the wife of the moustaches seem very w^ 
provided — ^with a knitting-hox — ^for a journey of ten thoiisas^ 
miles. And, surely, the most useful adjuncts for the overland 
route are not a bundle of swords, umbrellas, fishing-rods, ad^ 
walking-sticks ; all the apparent travelling apparatus belonging 
to the moustached lieutenant. To judge, also, from the 
accompaniments of the young Scotch gentleman, he cannot be 

foing to a very great distance — perhaps to Winchester College, 
[e passes, after much admiring scrutmy, the contents of th^ 
or four paper parcels into the pockets of his paletdt ; his only 
travelling bags. These consist of a cutty pipe in a morocco 
case, a canister inscribed '^Latakia," a small poetical work 
entitled the " Stunning Warbler," a comprehensive clasp- 
knife like a pocket tool-chest, a compass, a weighty watch- 
chain, a tiny spirit-case, a packet of steel pens, an American 
revolver, a portable inkstand, and a bran new prayer book. 
The individiial opposite to me, whose travelling appointments 
are complete from top to toe — ^and whose valise, protruding 
from under his seat, very much circumscribes the lawful space 
fbr my legs — ^must be our only India-bound companion. I'll 
ask him. 

His reply is, " No, sir ; I'm not bound for India, shr. I*m 
going to Putney." 

Somebody remarks that he has got into a train which does 
not pass that village. He is not in the least disconcerted. 

" Then, pray, ma'am, where are you going ?" He addresses 
the officer's wife. The lady looks up from her crochet, and 
answers quietly: 

" To Hong kong." 

The querist is utterly dumbfoundered. 

At Kingston, the hunter bound for a "meet" at Hampton 
Wick, and my vis-cH)is overshot, with his huge valise, fior 
beyond Putney, leave the lieutenant and his wife to continue 
their journey to China, the loosened curls to be blown by wind 
and steam to Calcutta, and the young Scotchman from Addis- 
combe (who is not going to Winchester) to be shot across the 
^obe to Koondooz, at the northern foot of the Hindoo 
E!oosh. 

And, really now that I step on board the P. & O. S. N. Co.'s 
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(teelmical ellipsis for Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
^on Company^s) good ship Bentinck, from Southampton dock, 
-with no more ado than I stepped out of the railway carriage ; 
now that I behold the spacious luxuriousness of the saloon, the 
domestic snugness of the sleeping berths which open into it, 
the lavish appointments of the steward's pantry ; now that I 
observe the cow which is to deliver the daily milk, and the 
kencoops crowded with victims for the spit ; now that I inspect 
the kitchen apparatus (in what I ought nautically to c^l a 
**gaUey"J, and observe the scientific galley-slaves, in snow- 
white uniforms, who manufacture dinners tliat emperors might 
long for ; now that I see, hoisted in and stowed away, innume- 
rable hampers of champagne and soda-water : now that I am 
introduced to the Captain, whose dre^s and demeanour are 
those of a well-bred country gentleman doing the honours of a 
distinguished mansion ; now that I reflect on all this, I quite 
understand the composed calmness, the trusting unprepared- 
ness, of the outward-bound. Why need travelling disturb the 
lightest of their every-day habits ? Why should the soldier's 
vnfe suspend the knitting begun in her boudoir, merely because 
the easy chair in which she sits is moving swiftly upon smooth 
iron rails ; or because the sofa on which she reclines is gliding 
through the British Channel or the Indian Ocean? Do I 
exaggerate when I say that the Putney enterprise required 
more personal provision ? Perhaps the visitor knew that he 
would nave to sleep in a damp villa; and perhaps he took care 
to stuff his valise with sheets which he could depend upon. 
Perhaps the maiden sister whose guest he is, not approv- 
ing of spirits, and not wearing Wellington boots, con- 
stnuned him to bring his own brandy and his own boot-jack. 
We, on board the Bentinck, need to bring nothing ; we find 
every conceivable requirement that life in its highest state of 
, pampered affluence can desire, in every grade of want between 
the extremes of a spare topmast and a cribbage-peg. 

The passengers, therefore, who have already come on board 
are cunously unexcited. They have nothing to think of as to 
their voyage. Sentiment, indeed, be it ever so overflowing, 
cannot be conveniently exchanged in words ; for the noise of 
the escaping steam would drown the loudest efforts of the 
human voice. Nothing of the pathos of a parting can I by the 
minutest scrutiny discover. The Scotch cadet— his panniers 
still laden — quaffs the soda and brandy with one of Her 
Majesty's midshipmen— a messmate of mine, who has come 
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from FortnBoiitk to see hiB friend off— witk as few of tlir 
tokens of paartiBg^ glass a& if W were Iriflaveij- ecossing Idn^ 
mtiye waters from tke Gzaaton liotel to Burnt Islaad. Het, 
dtscounes on tfi^e prcnpcnte of the Loiidon Opera seasi^ wi^h 
89 much earnestness as if he had no other expeetatioiiL thaai th«l> 
of reclining in a Himnaj^et stall a fortnight, hesee, instead o£ 
being jolt^ OIL the back of a camel. The lady's maid, who m 
filting up the litde house in whi^ her mistress a&d two ehU^ 
dren are going to lire fbor the nast fortnight, does her office asi 
methodically sa if she weare stiti ini Bi^mnsfeone^square. The* 
lieatciLanfs clerer wife seems to haare esftptied her own and h&t 
Imsband's portmantesax, which came down by last night's train^ 
and has filled the ship's chests of draweis hy magj£ ; and aaet 
(the door of her berth is open), she m putting afcnds ixkto ther 
lieutenant^s shirt, that ife may be ready for Mm to dress for 
dinner. Nobody seems to do anything different here to what 
they do at home. Nobody is agitated -y nobody ia in a hurcy ; 
and, womdlerM to add! nobody has left anything: behind. The 
calm completeness of the whole ship, low and akft, has eyea 
dried the tears of the sorrowing lady : the eold east wind, too^ 
has tightened her curls. 

One of the ship's officers d^yecs- a dbort, report to the Gap> 
tain : — " High water, sir." 

That is the signal for sailing. As I am here merely out of 
curiosity ; being on my way to my own ship in. Fortsmoutb 
doek (the Copperas, to which I was a^^ointc^, the day before 
yesterday, naval instructor) and have no wish to end my advent:* 
ttnre at the mouth of the Nile, I step from the ship upon the 
wharf, to see ike Sentinck get out of dock: an operatioa 
which, after scanning the breadth of the vessel, and measunag 
with my eye the narrow mouth of the harbour, I mentally pro- 
nounce to be within a hair's breadlii of impossible; the. 
Southampton dock being shaped like a Bohemian decanter 
with its neck in the wrong place. "When, in waOking round ita 
edge, I behold the Bentinck, with engines of five hundred and 
twenty horse power, and capacity for nearly two thousand tona ; 
when I also notice the Euxine, the Madras^ and three of the 
!Boyal West India Mail Packet Company's steamers, all of vast 
dimensions, lying in the doek, I regard them with the lively 
curiosity of Uttle boys looking at model mail-coaches inside 
ounce phials, and wonder, like Peter Pindar's monarch in 
ivfbrenee to the apples in the dumplings, how they got there»; 
car, once there, how they are to be got out. Having reac^bed 
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tiie neek of the broad boitle, I watch the Besitiiick swaj 
xsrond ; and, obedioat to hee duggish paddles, preaent her hand-* 
some 1k)w« straight at. the naxroiw outlet. I feel that the problem. 
vrH be immediately solved. There is great aetiidtj in the bows 
oftbe ship, and t)^ Captain stands on one of the paddle-baxea^ 
bis Bortout aad eyeglass blown wildly about by the wind. Th0 
pilot dances frantieuly &om the bridge to the other paddle- 
beoE ; now directiQg me heimsioan, now shouting hoarse orders 
to the engineer. Beside me and other idlers^ the P. and O. Su 
S. C.'s admiral, or supeiiixlendent of vessels, directs the shora 
operations. The inonstcoiiS' marine locomotive must be warped 
€mk by means of a cable or " cheek," lying coiled up at my feet^ 
one end of which is fastened to a Titame post. The Bentinek!s 
cutwater is dose upon uSb. The moment is exciting. A. row* 
boat, which is bringing a. rope from the ship to the shose^ 
ruffles the admiral-superuitendent'a secenity. He roars speak* 
ii^4rttmpet-wiBe, through his hands, ^What are you doing 
wSkt that hawser? Sesid a line ashore jGor the check." The 
vessel drifts nearor to ike harbour wall : wiE she strike t Ex- 
citement increases, *' Bear a hand with the line !" The smaller 
lope is pulled ashore in another boat ; is attached to the chedi^ 
amd is retiinied to the shipw *^ Send up all hands upon deck ; 
cooik, firexnei]! — ev^body— to run out the line !" Twenty men 
start up Goi the ship's' deck like apparitions^ seize the rope all 
in a row, and run a mad race afb with it, until the check, is rave 
in and secured to the vessd. '^ Gto on easy!" The paddLea 
revolve. Surely she will be jammed in between the jaws of the 
narrow harbour's mouth. I hold my breath. ^' Hoist tiie jib. 
SJeep hat head well oE Bear a hand with the fenders I" The 
ship's bows scrape the wall as they glide past itw " Fort your 
helm — down with the jib I" The check, tight as aMdle-stringy 
now holds the ship to the post^ and sways her head round into 
deep water* Cast off the cheek !' * 

I breathe again* The mail-coach has been driven through 
the neek of the phial : the Bentin^ has found her way out oi 
Hie wry-necked water-bottle, and is steaming off gallantly 
through the broad Soui^mpton Water. 

As she recedes with the steady power which, in a fortnight^ 
will guide her into the harbour of Alexandria, I reflect on her 
score of sisters — members of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Compauy family — immediately smile at Invasion, 
and defy the !Etoioh. I communicate my sentiments to the 
P. and O. Admiral superintendent. His responses strengthen 
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my defiant valour. He tells me, that the steam navy belonging 
to his company alone, consists of twenty-four vessels in adive 
service, and six more in course of construction (including th© 
Himalaya, which will be the largest steam-boat in the world) : 
total, thirty ships. To which I add, flatteringly, that his single 
fleet nearly equals the Imperial steam navy of Eussia ; it is 
double that of Holland ; the State steam squadron of Brother 
Jonathan numbers only six more vessels; and the entire Danish 
flotilla, including sailing ships, musters one less, or only twenty- 
nine. The number of persons employed, continues the P. and 
0. Admiral, afloat and ashore, in the year 1861, was about two 
thousand three hundred persons, l^at (I add, telling him 
that I am a schoolmaster and am " up" in these matters), 
nearly equals the entire military force of Saxe Altenboui^. 
The salaries paid to them amounted to ninety-seven thousand 
pounds (says he). One-third more (says I) than the cost of 
the Belgian navy for the same year ; and four times greater 
than the entire revenues of the principality of Saxe Cobuig. 
Pour himdred colliers (he continues) are employed in trans- 
porting English coal to the different coalmg stations between 
Southampton and Hong Kong ; some of them having to double 
the Cape of Good Hope. The average yearly consumption of 
coal is one hundred and thirty thousand tons ; and the average 
cost per ton being forty-two shillings, two hundred and sevens- 
three pounds per annum is spent to keep the steam up. Tour 
disbursements (I remark), for fuel and wages, fall very little 
short of the payments for the Civil List of this country for the 
year 1851. Yet (I begin to consider) there are other steam- 
packet companies equally flourishing, and the combined fleets 
of these powerM aasociations could show to our enemies, in 
case of utmost need — ^how many steam-vessels at one view 
averaging upwards of one thousand tons burden ? " Let us 
see," replies the Admiral, "about seventy; besides smaller 
steamers and swarms of colliers." " "With complements of how 
many thoroughly trained British tars ?" I ask. " Quite" (he 
answers) " eight thousand, not to mention the crews of the 
coal-vessels." "Guns?" "Innumerable." A fig for the 
French! 

" Bnle Britannia ! Britannia roles the waves, 
For Brit " 

"Pray, don't sing here!" remonstrates my excellent in- 
formant. 
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"Here? Where?" 

I looked round in amazement. Have I been bewitched ? 
or has the good, hearty, earnest Admiral Superintendent so 
thoroughly interested me, that he has brought me ^'here" 
without* my knowing it ? I see dangling above me, stacked 
around me, and strewed below me, so uiicMy that I am obliged 
to mind where I tread, every sort of article that the daintiest 
housewife could desire. I hear a steam-engine driving circular 
saws, grindstones, and paint-mills. I smell (and that loved 
jfaigrance restores my scattered senses) tar. I am, it seems, in 
the P. and O. S. N. C.'s storehouse — a spacious piece of archi- 
tecture just outside the Southampton dock-gate. I am brought 
here to be plunged from my informant's comprehensive state- 
ments, into the actual working of P. and O. details. He leads 
me through forests of brushes of all sorts, sizes, and descrip- 
tions ; lakes of paint ; more oil-cans than would have concealed 
the Porty Thieves forty times over ; museums of pickles and 
jellies ; stacks of spare spars ; mountains of sail-cloth ; round 
towers of coiled rope ; pyramids of carpets and rugs ; piles of 
blankets, counterpanes ; show-rooms of glass and crockeiy ; 
warehouses crammed with cabin stoves, cooking utensils, bundles 
of fire-irons, regiments of coal-scuttles ; floors of elegant chairs, 
tables, and drawers ; cabinet-work and upholstery enough to 
suggest the notion that the P. and O. S. O.'s navj are always 
about to marry; artisans planing, glueing, and inlaying; six 
women, in deep mourning, sewing bed and table linen (" all 
widows of men who have died in the service," whispers my 
cicerone), or folding it into hot-air chambers ; " for not a stitch 
goes aboard, sir" — I quote the head laundress — " without being 
aired, bone dry." 

Once more m the dock, two objects present themselves at the 
same moment, which would occasion uneasiness to a less super- 
stitious person than a sailor. In the offing I perceive the smoke 
of the Bentinck paying itself out in coils of black gossamer : 
passing across the wharf, in his habit as he lived when I last 
saw him on the paddle-box, walks the Captain ! Has he flown 
from his own deck, now at least a couple of miles distant ? 
or has he a twin-brother, who wears twin kid-gloves, a twin 
brown surtout, and a twin eyeglass? I have not time to 
ask. I am suddenly entangled in a maze of overland tin cases, 
overland trunks, and overland bat-boxes. I am hustled about 
by several overland officers, and bilious blacks in white turbans. 
A distracted overland female, dragging along two overland 
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children, nearly sweeps me into the funnel of a smill steamer, 
moor^ upon the sinking tide, bdow the level of the wharf. 
EveiTthiag portable is heisg povoed into that little steaittear, in 
a thick strong atream. I trj to get out of the way, aiid juaa. 
inatantly knocked aside by one of three en0!an0UB horse-boxes, 
which is being drawai (overland upon rails) from the nulway 
ivtation to the bewildering, bnsj, Uttia steamer. 

That is the Ovecsbmd Mail. 

I had long wished to see the Ovenhmd MaiL I never had^ 
notion what the Overland Mail could be like ; wiieth^ it was 
« coach, painted red, with a blazing royal acmfl, attended by a 
gold^laced guard ; or a po rtable |>08t-offi)Qe, to be conveyed by 
nail and sh$ from the Wateocioo station to India aad China. 
Bat now, the entire broadside of the horse-box being let down, 
the Overland Mail bmssts upon me like a tdek in apaatomime. 
The huge vaa xb auddenly transfontted into a prodigious exag- 
geration of ihe sign of the CheqiMirs on Portan<xith Hard, or 
the side wall of Harlequin's private iBsidence ; far it is a senos 
•of flqnares in blazing colours, fiUing u^ the horaelMn: i&om floor 
to roo£ It is received with all benttmg eeremomr. Two^^- 
tlemen — attixed in cooked hasts (mad^e, I think <Qf blaek court- 
plaster edged wil^ laded lace) joiud aartmLt coats hitched up at 
the hips, iSec window-eurtains, by the pommek of their swor^ 
— Attended bv ih.e Southampton podrfoiaster, and a second 
ubiquitous officer of the Bentmok, solemnly draiw forth pencils 
and printed forms, and coder the gaudy aqoases to beaeparated. 
I find them to consiat of wooden boxes, about two feet long by 
•one foot deep, each ^digtinguwhed. by a sepaisate coloui^ that it's 
destination may at cmce be seen. Down a alide into the hii^ 
steamer tumbles a red box. A porter shouts ''^Hong KoDgV* 
Then comes a blue box— ''Calcutta!" Ba£^<' Madras !" .No 
paint— « Aden !" White— " Bombay !" Bkck (cc^inB ior 
dead letters P)— '^ Ceylon !" At eadi of the one hundred and 
nindy announcements thus made, ibe cocked hats nod graoe- 
iully.; not so Botneh out of respect to her Majesty's mail-boxjGA, 
as to enaUe the gentlemen under them to record each coIoikt 
in its proprar column on the {minted, form. The jmails are, in 
fact, given into their charge. Xheae genidemen are caUed 
" Admiralty Agemts." 

Presently (it is ^ post meridian, half-paflt one") amidst ^ 
tearing, frantic confusion, which is now oome to a olima]^ 
I am swept bodily on board the little ataaaner. She is ito 
^take me out, it seems, to witness, positively .and lor the laat 
time, the final departure of the Bentmck ; which has been an- 
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chored in the Soizfchampton Water to awsit the mails and Iste 
psBsengers ; amongst whose baggage I have got bewildeiinglj 
entangled, ^eir kst links with England are now ineyocably 
snapped. The Captain cannot agam, under some pretes^e 
about ^' his papers," dash back ham his Beninxtok to his fireside 
itfr one more hist word. Had the Admrnalty Agent knfb ^b 
YSiocked hat on share, no power on earth oovild hare Testored it 
to him this Tojage. As we dazt tbrougii the harbour's msrow 
mouth, blessings are waBied to tus, firom lines of |nKr<ted i&iends 
on the outermost edges of the sea-wall. There is hardly "dme 
for our ^IndianB" to xekim these valedictions. Our little 
steamer shoots sJong like on arrow ; £» the IBentiiiek must 
start fft two. Ereiy point of the ten thousand four himdred 
miles which lie between Southampton asxd Hong Kong, is las 
rigidly timed as if it were a station upon a short line of railway. 
The accuracy and punctuahty with which each /single mile is 
performed out or home, operartes upon the puaetual delivery of 
the mails in China or in London. The Bavtinck mrngt, there- 
fore, start at two. How else will fhe be able to reach Gibral- 
tar on the twemty-fifth (it is now the twentieth), Malta on the 
thirtiei^ and Alexandria <m the f ourf h of the foUowing month P 
6he most not detabi, for a single hour, the canal boats which 
are to take her anoiJs and passengers down to Cairo ; or i^e 
tcamelsand fbur-horBe-caxriages which are to effect their exodus 
out of Egppt* Another panting steamer will be waiting at 
the head of the Bed Bea at Suez, and nntst steam off, bag and 
1)aggage, on the sevenik, to the various ports between Egypt 

Bump! We are alongside the Bentinck. Her -port is 
crowded. Every hand is stretched forth to catch the first 
ohitchable object out of the tiny tender, and to drag it intothe 
odiip. Things are wlnrled up out of the little steamer ov6r 
one another in a cascade, like lumps shot up out of a v^kano. 
A black tconk, a btlaek nurse, a couple of mail boxes, a 
Httle boy, a birdcage, two or three more madd bexes, « 
military o£&cer, a hamper of fish, mail boxes again, a dress- 
ing case, a young lady, several baskets of ice, a bimdle of hat 
•boxes, a petty o&eer — the deck of the fimall vessel is cleared 
in no time, and every dbject, animate and inanimate, is mixed 

* The ntmiber of ndles travelled by the Company's steamers dating the year 
1851, was 589,dl2, equal to more than twenty-three times the circnmferenoa 
of the globe, and equal also to 1,616 miles per day. During every minute of 
that year, an average of one mile and one-eighth of a mile was traversed by 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's steam power. 
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up and jumbled together upon the gangway.* The bustle is 
intense. Everything, including boxes of specie, seems endowed 
with locomotive power; and I am the more struck with the 
eelm unconcern of my ringletted friend. I espy her at her 
cabin window, behind a jar of beautiful flowers, reading, with 
the settled, unruffled air of having lived there for the last 
twelvemonth. I am torn from contemplating her longer, by 
being made into a sandwich (between a huge bread basket and 
a bag of biscuits), and gulped into the Bentinck, to be digested 
at leisure. 

Suddenly, every hand in the ship is struck motionless ; but 
every pair of legs runs as fast as it can to the quarter deck. 
Two small elegant steamers have been reported within hail ; 
and, above the second, the royal standard is displayed. The 
Queen is coming ! She is on her way from Osborne. 

The royal yacht, the bright little Fairy, trips along over the 
waves in the dazzling clear sunshine, and alters her course to 
pass close under us. The starboard bulwark of the Bentinck 
is beaded with passengers' heads. ''Away aloft!" is the 
word. The ship's company dance into the shrouds, and stick 
to them ; — a swarm of blue bottles. " Dip the colours !" 
The bunting makes its bow; for the Fairy is dose under 
us: — Two men, with a Lieutenant in the fullest fig, at 
the wheel. A Lady in black seated at the cabin-door ; two 
children beside her, looking at us with eager curiosity ; 
the Captain, cocked-hat in hand, explaining all about us. 
Three dips of a parasol is the greeting from the Fairy, and 
three clear, distinct, hearty English cheers are returned from 
the Bentinck. 

In another minute, hardly without knowing it, I find myself 
again on the deck of the little tender. Two ladies are weeping 
beside me. An old man with white hair is waving one hand to 
a handsome cadet, and covering his eyes with the other. We 
move awav. I am roused by more cheering, as the paddles of 
the Bentmck revolve. Good speed to her, and three times 
three! 

* The namber of packages — ^independent of passengers' personal loggage, 
and the Goverament mails — shipped to the varioiis ports between Southamp- 
ton and Hong-Kong, by this Company, in 1850, was twenty-five thousand six 
hundred. The number of passengers, in the same year, was nearly twenty 
thousand — thirteen thousand of whom were deck passengers, chiefly going to 
and fro on the Black Sea, or between the northern and southern ports of Spain 
— ^mostly labourers in harvest time. 
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BEOEIYED, A BLANK CHILD. 
March 19, 1853. 

The blank day of blank, Eeceived a blank child. 

Within a few weeks, this official form, printed on a piece of 
parchment, happened to come in our way. Finding it to be 
associated with the histories of more than twenty thousand 
blank children, we were led into an inquiry concerning those 
little gaps in the decorous world. Their home and head- 
quarters whence the document issues, is the Foundling Hos- 
pital, London. 

This home of the blank children is by no means a blank 
place. It is a commodious roomy comfortable building, airily 
situated, though within advertisement distance of Temple Bar, 
which, as everybody knows, is precisely ten minutes' walk. It 
stands in its own grounds, cosily surveying its own shady 
arcades, its own turf, and its own high trees. It has an incre- 
dible fishpond behind it, no curious windows before it, and the 
wind (tempered to the shorn lambs within) is free to blow on 
either side of it. It preserves a warm, old fashioned, rich- 
relation kind of gravity, strongly indicative of Bank stock. 
Its confidential servants have comfortable places. Its large 
rooms are wainscoted with the names of benefactors, set forth 
in goodly, order like the tables of the law. Its broad staircases, 
with balustrades such as elephants might construct if they 
took to the building arts, not only lead to long dining-rooms, 
long bedroom galleries, long lavatories, long schoolrooms and 
lecture halls, for the blank children ; but to other rooms, with 
listed doors and Turkey carpets, which the greatest English 
painters have lent their aid to adorn. In the halls of the blank 
children, the Guards for ever march to Finchley, under General 
Ho&ABTH. Deceased patrons come to life again under the 
hands of Ejetblleb, Eeynolds, and Gaikbbobottgh. Nay, 
the good Duke of Cambridge himself, in full masonic para- 
phernalia, condescends to become a stupendous enigma over 
the chimney-piece of the smallest of the blank infants who can 
sit at dinner. ITnder the roof of the blank children the Boyal 

Y 
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Academy of Painting and Sculpture was originated. In the 
chapel of the blank children there is a nobte organ, the gift of 
Handel ; from whose great oratorio The Messiah — also his 
munificent contribution for their benefit — their hospital has 
received ten thousand pounds. There, too, the Church service 
is every Sunday performed at its best, with all the assistance of 
devotional music, yet free from the stage-playing of any ism, not 
forgetting schism. There, likewise, may be heard at this present 
time, if we may presume to say so, one of the least conventional, 
most sensible, naturally eloquent and earnest of preachers. 

The knowledge of all these things accumulating in our mind 
upon the receipt for that blank child on fhe blank day of blank, 
induced us to look more curiously into the history of the 
'Foundling Hospital. 

In or about the Christian year one thousand seven hundred 
-and twenty-two : a good old time, when England had had too 
much to do, through all the good old times intervening sinee 
the days of Pope Innocent the Third, to do anything whatever 
for Foundlings ; in or about that year there dwelt in London 
the gentle «ea-captain, Thomas Cobam. Although the captain 
had made his fortune on the American plantations, and had 
seen sights in his day, he came out of it all with a tender heart ; 
and this tender heart of Captain Coram was so affected by 
seeing blank children, dead and alive, habitually exposed by the 
wayside as he journeyed from Eotherhitke (where he had set 
up his retreat, that he might keep a loving eye on the river) to 
the Docks and Eoyal Exchange, and from the Docks and Eoyal 
Exchange home to Eotherhithe again, to receive the old ship- 
mate who was generally coming to dinner, that he could not 
bear it. So, the Captain went to work like a 'man who had 
gone downto the sea in ships,'and knew what* woi^ was. After 
conquering innumerable thorns- and brambles sprin^g out 
into his path from that weedy virtue which k always observed 
to flower in a wrong place when nobody wants to smell it. 
Captain Coram found that he had got together subscriptions 
enough' to begin a hospital for poor foundlings, and to buy an 
estate of fifty-six acres — oUt in Lamb*s Conduit fields then— 
for five thousand five hundred pounds. Little did the Captain 
think that the whole • amount of that purehase^money would 
ever come to be annually received back in rents ; but «o it is 
ftt this day. 

Ninete^i years after good Captain Coram^ 'heart had been 
so touched l^ the exposure of children, living, dying, and dead, 
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'in his dailv walks, one ^wxng *af the exkting .building was com- 
pleted, and admisBion given to the first -score of little blanks. 
At that time, any person who brought a child >was- directed " to 
■come in at the outward door and ring a bell at the inward door, 
and not to go away until the child is returned (diseafiied>childEen 
'were not admitted), or notice given of its reception. But dio 
questions whatever will be asked of any person who .brings 
a child, nor shall any servant of the house presume to discover 
who such person is on pain of being discharged." It was 
further desired, that* each child should have some distinguishing 
mark or token by which it might be afberwards known, if neees- 
flary. Most of these tokens were small coins, or parts of coins ; 
sometimes, an old silk purse was substituted ; sometimes, dpg- 
grel verses were pinned to the poor baby's clothes ; once a lottery 
ticket was so received. The Hospital chronicles do not record 
that it turned up a prize — ^the blank child was true to its desig- 
-DAtion. 

As the Hospital became more extensively known, the num- 
bers of applicants were enormous. The outward door was be- 
sieged by women who fought and scratched their way to the 
beU at the inward door; and in these disturbances, as in all 
physical force proceedings, the strongest were successful. To 
put a stop to such scenes, the little candidates were then ad- 
mitted by ballot. 

In fifteen years' time from the opening of the Hospital, the 
G-ovemors found it necessary to apply to Parliament &r assist- 
ance. It was conceded in such liberal measure, that it was 
thought all comers could henceforth be received. Nursing 
establishments were formed in various parts of the country, a 
basket was hung outside the Hospital gate, and an advertise- 
ment publicly announced, that all children under the age of two 
months tendered for admission would be received. The result 
was, that on the 2nd of June, 1756, the first day of such indis- 
criminate reception, the basket at the gate was filled and emptied 
one hundred and seventeen times. Fraudulent parish officers, 
married women who were perfectly able to maintain their 
offspring, parents of depraved and abandoned character (uncon- 
sciously emulative of Jean Jacques Eousseau), basketed their 
babies by thousands. It is almost incredible, but none the less 
true, that a new branch of the Carriers' trade was commenced. 
Baby-carriers undertook to convey infants to the all-embracing 
basket from distant parts of the country, at so much per head. 
One. man who had charge of five infemts in baskets^ got diunk ; 
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and, falling asleep on a bleak common, found when he awoke 
that three of the nve were dead. Of eight infants consigned to 
a country waggoner, seven died before he got to London ; the 
surviving child owing its life solely to its mother, who followed 
the waggon on foot to save it from starvation. Another man, 
established in business as a baby-carrier with a horse and 
a pair of panniers, was loud in his complaints of an opposition 
man, " who," said he, " is a taking the bread out of my moutL 
Before he started, it was eight guineas a trip per child from 
Yorkshire. Now, I've come down a third ; next week I must 
come down another third ; that's the way trades get ruined by 
over-competition." At the time when he made this representa- 
tion, he nad eight children in his panniers. Many of these 
amiable carriers stripped off such poor clothes as the children 
wore, and basketed them without a shred of covering. It is 
related among the Hospital legends, as a remarkable instance 
of change of fortune, that a few years ago a rich and aged 
banker applied to search the register of the establishment for 
such information as it might afford of his own origin, when all 
he could learn was, that he had been taken out of the basket 
stark naked. That was his whole previous history. 

During the three years and ten months of the existence 
of this system, there were dropped into the hospital-basket 
fifteen thousand children; and so great was the difGiculty of 
providing for such an enormous influx, and so little were the 
necessary precautions understood, that only four thousand four 
hundred of this large number lived to be apprenticed. So the 
practice was discontinued, and Heaven knows, with reason! 
It is melancholy to think of the regrets and anxieties of the 
gentle Captain Thomas Coram under all these failures, and 
more melancholy to know that he died a very old man, so 
reduced in circumstances as to be supported by subscription. 
But, though shipwrecked here, the tender-hearted captain 
gained a brighter shore, we will believe, where even founcQings 
who have never spoken a word on earth, possess their eloquence. 

What genius originated the next idea, we have not dis- 
covered ; but the Hospital being poor again, as well it might 
be, some bold spirit proposed that every child that should be 
mysteriously presented with a hundred pound note attached, 
should be received. The Governors adopted the inspiration 
with success; and this most reprehensible practice actually 
continued until the beginning of the present century. In 
January, 1801, it was abolished, and the existing rules of ad- 
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mission were substituted. What these are, may be best described 
through our own observation of the admission of two children 
who happened to be brought there by two mothers while we 
were inspecting the place. 

Each of the mothers had previously rung the porter's bell to 
obtain a printed form of petition to the Governors for the ad- 
mission of her child. No petition is allowed to be issued, except 
from the porter's lodge : no previous communication with any 
officer of the Hospital must have been held by the mother: the 
child must have been the first-born, and preference is ^ given to 
cases in which some promise of marriage has been made to the 
mother, or some other deception practised upon her. She 
must never have lived with the father. The object of these 
restrictions (careful personal inquiry being made into all such 
points) is as much to effect the restoration of the mother 
to society, as to provide for her child. 

The conditions having been favourably reported on, the two 
mothers had brought their children, and had received, filled up, 
the form we quoted at the commencement of this paper. . 

^ Hospital for the Maintenance and Education of Exposed and Deserted 
Young Children. The blank day of blank, received a blank child. Blank, Se- 
cretary. Note — Let this be carefully kept, that it may be produced whenever 
an inquiry is made after the health of the child (which may be done on Mon. 
days between the hours of ten and four), and also in case the child should be 
claimed." 

Then they departed, and we saw the children. 

One was a boy ; the other, a girl. A parchment ticket in- 
scribed with the figures 20,563 was sewn upon the shoulder- 
strap of the male infant, and a similar ticket was attached to 
the female infant, denoting that she was 20,564 — so numerous 
were the babies who had been there before them. To meet 
these present babies, a couple of wholesome-looking wet-nurses 
had been summoned from one of the nursing districts in Kent, 
by whom they were immediately borne into the chapel to be 
baptised. Here, at the altar, we found awaiting them, the 
steward, the matron, the schoolmaster, and the head nurse- 
fit representatives of the provision made for their various wants 
— who were to be their sponsors. The rite of baptism im- 
pressively performed by the chaplain, gave the children the 
additional identity of names. 

These names have been a fruitful source of minor difficulti^i 
At the baptism of the first twenty, there was present at the 
ceremony, a contemporary record states, '< a fine appearance of 
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peffwnB of qoality : TTia Grace the Duke of Bedford, theb' 
Graces ihe Buke and Dachess of Bichmond, the Countess of 
Pembroke, and sereral others, honouring ihe children with 
their names, and being their sponsors." Persons of quality^ 
not being firee from a certain tendency to < pflay at follow my 
leader, which is found to run in vulgar blood^ tibe early regis* 
ten of the Hospital swarm with the most aristocratic names in 
the land. When the peerage was exhausted, the names of 
historical celebrities were adopted; it therefore behoves a 
Mark Anthony Lowell, or an Editor of Notes and Queries, to 
take this circumstance into account in '' making a note of" 
the pedigree of a modem Wickliffe, Latimer, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Bacon, Cromwell, Hampden, Hogarth, or 
Michael Angelo. Celebrated real names having, in process of* 
time, been exhausted, the authorities had leconrae to novels, 
■and sent into the world, as sernng-maids, innumerable Sophia 
Westerns, Clarissa Harlowes, and Mora Mac Ivore ; innu- 
merable hard-handed artisans as Tom Jones, Edward Waveiley,. 
Charles Ghrandison, and Humphrey Clinker. Then, the gover* 
nors were reduced to their own names, wbich they distributed 
with the greatest liberality, until some; o£ their namesakes. on 
growing up, occasioned inconvenience* (and possibly scandal) 
by claiming kith and kin with them. The present practice is 
for the treasurer to issue lists of names for adoption ; in whick. 
responsible du^ he, no doubt, derives considerable comfort, 
from the Post-Office London Directory. 

The two babies were then borne off" into Kent by theiir re- 
spective nurses (each of whom gave a rec«pt: for a deserted' 
young child) with little packets of clothes, a few sensible ad- 
monitions from the nratron, and the foUbwing documenir: 

" The Child blanks ISTo. blanks is- placed. anderyonrrootenlfyr thetOovenwrs 
of the FouNDUNG HospiTAiir and it is expected thiLyoiLvilLpi^-sacfaatten*- 
tion to the said. Child as will he satisfactory to the Insj^ector. Yon wiU,x»« 
ceire for the maintenance of the said Child Sixpence per day, which wiU be 
paid on the first day of each month according to the namber of days in the 
month preeeding.. 

" Should yon rear, the said Child < to < the tend- of the first year, and pay such 
attention to it as shall be satisfactory to the In^>eetoi^,yon. will, receive a 
gratuity of Twenty-five Shillings at that period. 

"For clothing the said Child (after the first year), yon wUl' receive aUow- 
ances as follows, viz. : 

£ 8i d. 

Between, the Seoond.aDd Third Year '. 14^ 

„ Third and Fourth Year ..... 17 

„ Fourth and Fifth Year .... 18 
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**'F6T Tonptrovbld and exptnses in ooming' to London f6r a^Chilfl'yoa wiU( 
nattve Two Sfaillingfr from the Infpeotort your-coachrhin' being: pmid by. the r 
Governora of tbo Hospital 

'* You are to be particularly careful in preserving this parchment, which 
yon must return with the Child whenever it shall be sent up to the Hbspitali 
or removed firom yon, and it is especially required that yon keep the mmb^ 
of: the Child, always aifixed to its person. If you. ntg^fiolthis, tba Child] will, 
be taken from you." 

"Wbeir they should be old enongli to walk^ these- tww chil- 
dren would be returned to the hospital, and placed in its 
juvenile department. 

Plwjeeding to yisit the infant school, which was their future^ 
destination, we found perhaps a hundred tiny boys and gii4s 
seated in hollow squares on the floor, like flower^orders in a 
garden ; their teachers walking to and fro in the pathfr between, 
sowing little seeds of alphabet and* multiplication table broad- 
east among them. The sudden appearanoe of the* secretary and 
niAtron whom we accompanied, laid, waste this little garden, as 
if by magic. The young shoots started up with their shrill 
hooray! twining round and sprouting out from the legs and 
arms of the two officials with a very pleasant familiarity. Ex- 
cept a few Lilliputian. pulls at our coat-tails; some curiosity 
respecting our legs, evinced in pokes* from short fingers,, very 
near the ground; and the sudden abstraction of our hat (with 
which an infant extinguished himself' to his great terror, evi- 
dently believing that he was lost to the world for ever) ; but 
little notice was taken of our m^estio presence. Indeed, it 
made no sensation at all. 

One' end of this apaartmeniKbeing occupied by a grade of seats- 
for the little inmates, is used as a convenient orchestra for a 
band of wind instruments, consisting of the elder boys. These 
young musicians, about thirty ini number, now made their 
appearance, and commenced the performance of some difficult 
Italian music, executed with so much precision* and spirit, a»> 
amply to justify the expressions of commendation and surprise, 
which< we found, in. letters addressed to their music-master by 
that admirable artist, Signer Costa, and. by Mr.. Godfrey,. one 
of the bandmasters of the- Household troops. The ophicleide 
was made to emit sound* of tremendous volume^and richnesir; 
by a boy hardly bigger than itself. The body of sound" emitted 
in. passages of BCanders Hallelujah, chorus was no less full and 
sonorousit^aa^tbab we^nemember to have heaidiproduced by the' 
stalwart lungs of Mr. Strutt's band of blacksmiths at Belper: 

A new supply of . toys* hadgu^been brought into the room ; 
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and, during the musical performance, the juvenile audience wero 
yigorousljDeatin^ toy drums, blowing diunb horns and soundless 
trumpets, marchmg regiments of wooden infantry, balancing 
swinging cavalry, depopulating Noah's arks, starting miniature 
railway trains, and flourishing wooden swords. They were all 
sensibly and comfortably clothed, and looked healthy and 
happy. They were certainly under no undue restraint. The 
only hush that came upon the cheerful little uproar was when 
the chaplain entered. He came to take out the first clarionet 
(and he laid his hand on the boy's shoulder in a friendly 
manner which was very agreeable), who had attained the maxi- 
mum age of fourteen, and was that day to be apprenticed to a 
lithographic printer. They went away together for some talk 
about his future duties, and he would receive, in common with 
all the other foundlings when thev go out into the world, the 
following advice in print and parchment : 

" You are placed out Apprentice by the Governors of this Hospital. Toa 
were taken into it very young, quite helpless, forsaken, poor, and deserted. 
Out of Charity you have been fed, clothed, and instructed; which many have 
wanted. 

** You have been taught to fear God ; to love him, to be honest, careful, 
laborious, and diligent. As you hope for Success in this World, and Happiness 
in the next, you are to be mindful of what has been taught you. You are to 
behave honestly, justly, soberly, and carefully, in everything, to everybody, 
and especially towards your Master and his Family ; and to execute all lawftl 
commands with Industry, Cheerfulness, and good Manners. 

** You may find many temptations to do wickedly, when you are in the 
world ; but by all means fly from them. Always speak the T^uth. Though 
you may have done a wrong thing, you wiU, by sincere Confession, more easOy 
obtain Forgiveness, than if by an obstinate Lie you make the fault the greater, 
and thereby deserve a far greater Punishment. Lying is the beginning of 
every Thing that is bad ; and a Person used to it is never believed, esteemed, 
or trusted. 

" Be not ashamed that you were bred in this HospitaL Own it : and say, 
that it was through the good Providence of Almighty God, that you were 
taken Care of. Bless him for it. 

" Be constant in your Prayers, and going to Church ; and avoid Gaming, 
Swearing, and all evil Discourses. By this means the Blessing of (rod will 
follow your honest Labours, and you may be happy ; otherwise you will bring 
upon yourself Misery, Shame, and Want. 

**NoTE. — ^At Easter of every year, upon producing a testimonial of good 
conduct for the previous twelve months to the satisfaction of the Committee, 
you will receive a pecuniary reward proportioned to the length of time yoa 
have been apprenticed, and at the termination of your Apprenticeship, upon 
producing a like testimonial for the whole term thereof, the further sum of 
Five Guineas, or such smaller sum as the Committee shall consider you en- 
titled to." 

Although we inspected the schoolrooms^ the dormitories, the 
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idtchen, the laundries, the pantries, the infirmarj, and saw the 
fotir hundred boys and girls go through the ceremony of dining 
(a sort of military evolution in this asylum), and glanced at 
their school-life, we saw nothing so different irom the best 
inducted charities in the general management, as to warrant 
our detaining the reader by describing them. 

We thought, when the male pupils were summoned by 
trumpet to the playground to go through their military exer- 
cises — ^which they did, their drill master assured us confiden- 
tially, in a manner that would not disgrace the Eoot Guards — 
we had traced the entire history of the connexion of a blank 
child with the hospital. But, as we were leaving the building, 
a decently dressea woman made her appearance from the lodge, 
to announce to the secretary, that " Joe" had arrived at the 
Diggings ; that Joe had sent her a ten pound-note, and ex- 
pected to be able to transmit to the Institution a similar token 
of his regard in a very few weeks ; that in a short time Joe 
intended to remit enough money to take herself (this was Joe's 
wife), their son, and their two daughters, over to join him ; but 
that their eldest daughter being of age, and having a wUl of 
her own, refused to promise to go to Joe, because of another 
promise of a tender description which she had made to a worthy 
young ivory turner whose name was not Joe. All of which we 
heard with a growing curiosity to know who Joe was : more 
especially as Mrs. Joe was in a state of great excitement and 
joy about Joe. 

The explanation of this little family history was, that out of 
a separate fund established in connexion with the Hospital, 
Joe, an old foundling — although he had left the hospital when 
very young to volunteer as a cabin-bov in Lord Nelson's fleet 
—had, in common with some other of his schoolfellows, been 
assisted through life with temporary loans of money, the latest 
of which loans had enabled Joe to seek another fortune (Joe, 
in the course of his career, had found and lost many fortunes) 
in Australia. This put us in an excellent humour for partici- 
pating in the joy that there was over Joe. And we devoutly 
wished, and do wish, that Joe may find gold enough to provide 
for himself, Mrs. Joe, their son, their two daughters, and the 
ivory turner; and that with love and gold to spare for the 
gentle memory of Captain Thomas Coram, he may have this 
Sne to himself among the donors on the wall of the boys' 
dining-room, 

Job .... X500 
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ThiB home of tbe blank cbildren: iw ridi, and ponnbly Inv 
blemishes. But, from what we saw of it, we derired mndi 
satisfaction, and the good that is in it seems to ns to have, 
grown with its growth. Of i^e appearance, food, and lodging - 
of the children, anjr of onr readers ma^ jn^go fiat themselveB 
after morning service anj Stmday. 

We happen to have had our personal means of knowing tiiat 
in one respect the Goyemors of this charity are a model to all 
others. That is, in holding themselres strictly aloof from any- 
canvassing for an of&ce connected with it, or*a benefit derivable 
from it. Canvassing and electioneering are the disgrace of 
many public charities of this time ; and, in all such cases, but. 
particularly where the candidates are persons of education who 
have known a happier and better estate, we view the prelimi- 
nary solicitation and humiliation as far outweighing the subBe«>- 
qu6nt advantages, and believe that l^ere is something veiT' 
rotten in the state of any Denmark that does not apply itselE 
to find a better system for its government. 
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IDIOTS. 
June 4, 1863. 

The popular notion of an Idiot would probably be found to 
vary very little, essentially, in different places, however modified 
by local circumstances. To the traveller in iVance or Italy, 
tne name recals a vacant creature all in rags, gibbering and 
blinking in the sun with a distorted' face,- and led about, as a 
possession and a stock-in-trade, by some phenomenon of filth 
and ugliness in the form of an old woman; In association with 
Switzerland, it suggests a horrible beings seated at a ch&let. 
door (perhaps possessing sense enough to lead the way to ai 
neighbouring waterfall), of stunted and misshapen form, with a- 
pendulous excrescence dangling from his- throat, like a great 
skin-bag with a weight in it. In the highlands of Scotland, or 
on fhe roads of Ireland, he becomes a red-haired Celt, rather 
more unreasonable than usual, plunging ferociously out of a 
nmd cabin, and casting stones at l^e stranger^s head. As a 
remembrance of our own childhood in an English country- 
town, he is a shambling knock-kneed man who was never a 
child, with an eager utterance of discordant sounds which he 
seemed to keep in his protruding' forehead, a tongue too large 
for his mouth, and' a dreadful pair of hands that wanted to 
ramble over everything— our- own face included. But, in all 
these cases, the main idea of an idiot would be* of a hopeless,, 
irreclaimable, unimprovable being. And if he be'forther rep- 
ealled as under restiraint in a woi^house or lunatic asylum, he. 
will still come upon the imagination as wallowing' in the lowest 
depths of degradation and neglect: a miserable monster, whom 
nobody may put to deaths but whom every one must wish dead, 
and be distressed to see alive. 

ITntil within a' few years, it was generally assumed, even by 
those who were not given to hasty assumptions,. that because 
an idiot was-, either wholly or in part, deficient in: certain senses- 
and instiiicts necessary, in combination with others^, to. the due. 
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performance of the ordinary functions of life — ^and becanae 
those senses and instincts could not be supplied — ^therefore 
nothing could be done for him, and he must always remain an 
object of pitiable isolation. But, a closer study of the subject 
has now oemonstrated that the cultivation of such senses and 
instincts as the idiot is seen to possess, will, besides frequently 
deyeloping others that are latent within him but obscured, so 
brighten those glimmering lights, as immensely to improve his 
condition, both with reference to himself and to society. Conse- 
quently there is no greater justification for abandoning him, in 
his degree, than for abandoning any other human creature. 

This important truth, a conviction of which led to the esta- 
blishment of Institutions for the care and education of idiots, 
receives daily and hourly confirmation from the experience of 
those Institutions. We will lay some of their results before 
our readers, but will first beg to present the great leading dis- 
tinction between Idiocy and Insanity as being : — that, in the 
Insane, certain faculties which once existed have become oblite- 
rated or impaired ; and that, in Idiots, they either never existed 
or exist imperfectly. Dr. VoisiNin his learned French treatise, 
defines idiocy to be " that particular state in which the instincts 
of reproduction and preservation, the moral sentiments, and the 
intellectual and perceptive powers are never manifested, or that 
particular state in which the different essentials of our being are 
only imperfectly developed." 

Dr. Abebcbombie, in his interesting book on the Intellectual 
Powers, has this passage on idiocy: "It is a simple torpor of 
the faculties, in the higher degrees amounting to total insensi- 
bility to every impression ; and some remarkable facts are con- 
nected with the manner in which it arises without bodily dis- 
ease. A man mentioned by Dr. Pinel, was so violently affected 
by some losses in trade, that he was deprived almost instantly 
of all his mental faculties. He did not take notice of anj^hing ; 
not even expressing a desire for food, but merely taking it when 
it was put into his mouth. A servant dressed him in the morn- 
ing, and conducted him to a seat in his parlour, where he re- 
mained the whole day, with his body bent forward, and his eyes 
fixed on the floor. In this state, he continued nearly five years, 
and then recovered completely and rather suddenly. The ac- 
count which he afterwards gave of his condition during this 
period was, that his mind was entirely lost, and that it was only 
about two months before his final recovery, that he began to 
have sensations and thoughts of any kind. These at first served 
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oi&ly to convey fears and apprehensions, especially in the night- 
time. Of perfect idiocy produced in the same manner by a 
moral cause, an affecting example is given by Finel. Two young 
men, brothers, were carried off by the conscription, and, in the 
first action in which they were engaged, one of them was shot 
dead by the side of the other. The survivor was instantly struck 
with perfect idiocy. He was taken home to his father's house, 
nvhere another brother was so affected by the sight of him, 
that he was seized in the same manner; and, in this state, 
they were both received into the Bic^tre. For the produc- 
tion of such an extraordinary result, it is not necessary that 
the mental impression should be of a painful description. Finel 
mentions an engineer, who, on receiving a flattering letter from 
Bobespierre respecting an improvement he had proposed in the 
construction of cannon, was struck motionless on the spot, and 
deon after conveyed to the Bic^tre in a state of complete idiocy." 
It may be questioned, we think, whether in all these cases there 
was not a strong predisposition to the melancholy state thus 
superinduced by circumstances, and it is to be observed that the 
general question of idiocy has received some light since Dr. 
Abercrombie's time. 

It was not supposed until recently that a child who wanted 
the sense to feed itself, coidd ever be taught to write ; or that 
one incapable of dressing or undressing, could ever learn arith- 
metic ; yet, the faculties required for each of these two sets of 
operations are distinct, and this is known to be a mistake. 
Patients with natural instincts too weak to eat with decency, or 
to perform other daily functions properly, have been found to 
possess inteUectual perceptions sufficiently strong to enable 
them to acquire one or more of the imitative and mechanical 
branches of art or science, with perfect success ; and the culti- 
vation of the best Acuity has in nearly all cases improved the 
other faculties. Dr. Fod^re {TraitS du goitre et du cretinisme) 
had met, he says, with idiots gifted with especial talents for 
copying designs, for finding rhymes and for performing music. 
" I have known others," he adds, " put watches together and 
other pieces of mechanism ; yet these individuals not only were 
unable to read books which treated of their arts, but were 
utterly incoherent when spoken to about them." At the Essex 
Hall Asylum for Idiots, near Colchester, there is a youth whose 
case, whea first admitted, was looked upon as quite hopeless. 
He was deaf, incapable of articulating although not dumb, and 
appeared to have no sense of change of place or change of the 
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Gbcumstanees Bunroundijag him. Yet his tutors gradually found 
out that, like Dr. Eod^re's mecha]Ufits,.he had a latent power of 
oonBtruction. This being osaiduoufilj encouraged, he preaentlj 
made a neat model of a ship, with nothing to copy it. from, bnt 
the figure of a vessel printed on a cotton pochet-handkerchief. 
He is now the glazier and carpenter of the establishment, and 
does his work admirably. It is predicted of this onee deaf .and 
speechless creature, who now speaks and hears perfectly, ithat 
if he be placed under the roof of some carpenter and his wife, 
or on an estate, he will make a valuable journeyman, and «be 
an amiable, gentle, and attached dependent, iuoother boy in 
the same asylum could do nothing at first but tailor's work. 
He has now acquired a passion for ciewing on buttons. Me 
always carries a bag, containing needles and thread, a thimble, 
and a large supply of buttons. Whenever a male visitor ap- 
pears, this boy scrutinises the state of his buttons with the 
deepest interest. J£ he can only find a visitor with a loose 
button or with a^button wanting, he is happy, and instantly 
sets to work to sew it on again with the greatest dexterity. 
G^e Eeverend Mr. Sidney reports of this lad : " He was so 
anxious to exhibit his skill to me, that he wanted to cut off 
one of my buttons to show how weE he could restore it ; but, 
luckily, I happened to observe one nearly off a boy's jacket, 
und he sewed it on as neatly and firmly as you could con- 
ceive." 

The devoted and distinguished founder of the asylum on the 
Abendberg, in Switzerland, Dr. G-uggenbiihl— -^whoee name has 
a peculiar attraction for ub as being what an uneducated idiot 
might hit upon, in trying to say Jones— is inclined to think 
that no special aptitude is so frequently developed among 
idiots as one for mental arithmetic. It is remarkable that 
among these disordered intellects, order and numbers should 
often be, of all other accomplishments, the most -readily ac- 
quired. A patient admitted into the Park House Asylum for 
idiots, at Highgate— at first useless and generally incapable — 
was gradually trained to set out all the Sunday clothes for the 
rest of the inmates ; and this duty (in which he is airaisted bj 
one or two of his schoolfellows) he directs and performs with 
curious exactness. There is a boy at Essex Hall who cleans 
and takes care of all the knives and forks; he counts them 
carefully at stated times, and if he misses one, never rests untU 
he finds it. Several calculating boys are mentioned in the 
reports of the various asylums. They work out In their minds 
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arithmetical problems 5f a by no means easy natore, that axe 
>put to them ; but thej^are^whoUj unable to calculate on paper 
i(xr slate, or to* describe ^how thej get at their results. Dis- 
lianctiYe specialities belong to some idiots, so fine «nd curious 
4BtB to be scarcely credible. A youth at the -Highgate Asylum 
has the extraordinary gift of invariably knowing the time, 
within a minute or two, at any period of the day. On our 
a^ing him what o'clock it was, he instantly informed us ; and 
he " went" better than our watch, though it is ta watch of 
reputation. At Dr. Gu^enbiihl's establishment, there is a 
•pupil who has never been able >to acquire the correct pronun- 
ciation of his own native German language, but who has learned 
to speak and to read French correctly, and who writes it very 
well. Another youth was brought into tiie «ame asylum, to 
whom for a long time it was impossible to teach the ^fferenee 
between various objects, however opposite; it is doubtful 
whether he knew any distinction between e, flower, and a table. 
At last, he identified a cat ; and &om that moment cats became 
the especial business and pleasure of his life. After continually 
playing with the cat belonging to the asylum,. and with her 
kittens, he improved sufiiciently to be taughtto di»w. He could 
draw nothing but cats, and can draw nothing but cats. He pro- 
duces drawings of cats and kittens in every conceivable variety 
of attitude and frolic, with astonishing expression. And 
.although .he cannot get beyond eats, still, as he has advanced 
in cats, so he has advanced in his habits and in his general 
intelligence. 

Changes of a remarkable nature have been effected in the 
'external appearance of idiots by training and culture. Dr. 
QuggenbiLbl'teUs us of a Httle child brought to his establish- 
ment in a state '^ truly dreadful ; the bodily organisation was 
•that of a stunted, withered skeleton, covered with a livid, 
wrinkled, cold skin. Where there were some traces of muscles, 
elasticity was wanting ; the extremities were very small, the 
countenance deadly pale, the cheeks and forehead wrinkled, 
the eyes small and dark, and the whole expression of the face 
that of an old woman. In the spring, when fine weather adds 
to the fevourable effect of the pure mountain air in the cure of 
these miserable children, she was brought to the Abendberg. 
The natural advantages of the situation were aided by the 
most careful medicai treatment and diet. Although this poor 
creature had been gradually becoming more dwarf-like and de- 
formed ever ^ince her birth, she now advanced rapidly towards 
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a perfect development. Three months worked a visible im- 
provement; the muscles strengthened with her growth, the 
skin became elastic, and attained the usual degree of warmth, 
the wrinkles of the face vanished, the old-woman expression 
disappeared, and the pleasing traces of youth became ap- 
parent." 

"We presume that the bodily sensitiveness of this afflicted 
class is increased, as their deprivations are diminished. * How- 
ever this be, idiots often suffer less from physical pain than 
beings of a finer organisation. A boy, now at Highgate, was 
once found by his mother with a species of buckle thrust 
through his tongue. He had made this experiment merely to 
amuse himself, and testified no inconvenience whatever — ^was 
vain of the ornament, but not otherwise moved by it. Idiots 
are found below the average sensitiveness to the electric bat- 
tery ; and yet, so remarkable are the contradictions in their 
nature, they are invariably affected by thunder and lightning. 
The mere approach of a thunderstorm is observed to disorder 
the stomachs of a whole idiot asylum. They generally like 
music — bright colours almost always — ^and are remarkably sus- 
ceptible to the influence of simlight. Such things as they do, 
they do, as an established rule, best on a bright day, and worst 
on a dark one. In respect of mental pain, as of physical, they 
have their compensation. Separation from friends does not 
affect them much, grief and sorrow hold but slight dominion 
over them, and the contemplation of death does not distress 
them. They are very fond of attending prayers in a body. 
What dim religious impressions they connect with public wor- 
ship, it is impossible to say, but the struggling soul would seem 
to have some instinctive aspirations towards its Maker. 

The Institutions from wnich these facts are derived, are, as 
we have mentioned, of recent establishment. In eighteen 
hundred and twenty-eight M. Feeetts, Chief physician of the 
hospital for the Insane at Bicetre, near Paris, selected from the 
eight hundred cases under his care, such as were idiots, and 
organised a school where, each morning, they were taught 
babits of order and industry, reading, writing, cyphering, and 
gymnastics. In eighteen hundred and thirtyrone M. Valebt 
followed the example in the Salpetriere lunatic asylum for 
females of which he had charge. In eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nine Dr. Guggenbiihl, then a young physician at Zurich, 
observed a poor Cretin muttering a prayer before a crucifix, not 
comprehending what he was doing. He was so deeply affected 
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bj this sight, that he entered a cottage near, for the purpose of 
ascertaining some particulars ; and learned, &om the mother of 
the Cretin, that she had taught him the prayer when he was a 
little child. Dr. Guggenbiihl became convinced, from that time, 
that there was a dormant mind in the Cretins ; and resolved to 
make them his peculiar study. He succeeded, by dint of great 
perseverance, in establishing the asylum already several times 
referred to, on the Abendberg above Interlaken, and three -thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. This is above the level at 
which cretinism, so prevalent in Switzerland, is known to exist. 
The establishment has flourished under Dr. Guggenbiihl's care ; 
and he has travelled successfully into other countries to urge the 
foundation of other asylums. The3r were set on foot in various 
parts of Germany, in Sardinia, and in the United States, before 
they were thought of in England. But, in eighteen hundred 
and forty-six, some ladies in Bath, having read an account of 
Dr. Gug^enbiihl's efforts, established a school for Idiots in that 
city ; which was, in eighteen hundred and fifty-one, removed to 
Belvedere, a more elevated and airy situation. At the end of 
the year eighteen hundred and forty-seven. Dr. Akdbew Beed 
and Dr. Conollt excited public attention to the want of such 
an asylum in London, and so successfully, that th^ were soon 
enabled, by voluntary subscriptions, to take Park House, High- 
gate. The same society now holds Essex Hall, near Colchester, 
Hkewise. The first report thus graphically describes the open- 
ing of Park House : 

" The first gathering of the idiotic family was a spectacle 
unique in itself, and sufficiently discouraging to the most re- 
solved, and not to be forgotten in after time by any. It was a 
period of distraction, disorder, and noise of the most unnatural 
character. Some had defective sight ; most had defective or no 
utterance ; most were lame in limb or muscle ; and all were of 
weak or perverted mind. Some had been spoiled, some ne- 
glected, and some unconscious and inert. Some were screaming 
at the top of the voice ; some making constant and involuntary 
noises irom nervous irritation ; and some, terrified at scorn and 
ill-treatment, hid themselves in a comer, from the face of man, 
as from the face of on enemy." 

To this establishment we paid a visit within a few weeks of 
the present date. It is a fine detached house, beautifully 
situated at a considerable elevation above the metropolis — ^hign 
ground is indispensable for the purpose — and looking down 
upon the spot where Bichard Whittington heard the bells 
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summon him to his g^oiiousdestiny of bemg thrice Lord Mqror 
of London. We found the sehookoom £br nude pupils^— and. 
fall of pupils too — as quiet and onierly as any schoolroom "sve? 
hare ever seen. Writing 'was in progress, and the copies wetm 
clean, plain, and good. Drawing appeared to be the &yourit& 
pursuit. Bams, gables, gates, houses, walls, haystaeks, churches, 
fences, and the usual comporitions, were in many cases exoeed^^ 
ingly well executed. One pupil was very proud of a pump — » 
portrait, as we conceiyed — with the legend '' 8tick no Bills,'' on^ 
it. Two young men— one, a ouriou^y slow deep«voioed daik. 
youth, and the other a round-shouldered healthy4ooking fdlow^ 
rather overgrown and heavy — stood before a' map of England, 
pointed out towns with a wand as l^ey w»e named, and told 
what they were famous for — ^frequently correcting' each other 
as the occasion arose; they also achieved some simple arith* 
metic. In a second room, likewise perfediy quiet and placid, 
were some little fellows busily plaiting straw of various colours. 
Li a third, the whole male body turned out on parade, and were 
drilled by an old soldier ; going through l^eir exercise with such 

frecision, that we were disposed to suggest' the addition of an 
diet Corps to the Militia, We found a workroom full of 
girls, sewing, and making little fancy ornaments with beads and 
parti-coloured strips ; some' of the &oes among them were ex- 
tremely pretty, and gave little or no indication of the blank 
within. We found rooms full of children of all ages, in the 
keeping of female attendants, whose pleasant and patient coon* 
tenances were a strong assurance of their being, well selected, 
except in only one instance where we certainly dmved a less 
agreeable impression. We found a capital gymnasium, which 
is of the first importance j as the mentid faciuties of these poor 
creatures can onfy be approaohed by strengthening* their bodies 
and enlivening their spirits. Thefse was but one child in bed: 
Every room was airy, orderly, and cheerful; and eveiybody 
seemed devoted hearir and soul to the good work in hand. 

That class of persons, unhappily always too large a one for 
this worid, who are so desperately careful to receive no unoom« 
fortable emotions from sad realities or pictures of sad realities, 
that they become the incarnation of the demon selfishness^ and 
are, by their sickly letting^alone, the most intolerably mis- 
chievous people in the community, will probably exclaim, " 0, 
but. all this must be excessively painful !'' To which we reply, 
that sudi an affliction, considered by itself, is very painful ; but 
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iiiftt^ consideied^with a mticmBl r0f0rence7to)i&e' alleviations- 
and im^ioyemento of TV^ch iti is plainly suscc^ible under such 
tteatlaxant') it oughlrto become the reverse of painful, and ought" 
to* do the- visitor, good. Madam, you' are a^ lady of very fine> 
feelings ; jiou are very easily shocked ; you " can't bear?' a great: 
deal that a* higher wisdom than yours would seem to have^ 
contemplated your bearing when your little plaee was allotted 
to you on this ball% Thier idiot cluld of thirteen^ sitting in its) 
litde- chair before the fire — as to its bodily growth, aohild of 
six; as to its mental development, nothingn^is an odious sight* 
to you. This idiot old man of eighty with. the extraordinarily 
small head^ the paralytic gestures^ and the half-palsied fore«* 
finger, eternally shaking before his hatchet fiEioe^a» he chatters^ 
and chatters, disturbs you'veiy muchf But, madam|. it-were' 
worth while to inquire while ih^ httaen. head- is yet sayinge 
unto, you "Time is!" how much^of the- putting away of tbesei^ 
unfortunates in past years, and how> much of the putting away 
of many kinds of unfortimates ;at any time^ . may be attributable^ 
to that same refinement which cannot endure to be told about 
them. And, madam, if I may make so bold, L mil venture to 
submit whether such delicate persons- as your ladyship ^maynot: 
be laying up a rather considerable stock of responsibility ; and^ 
you will excuse my sayrug that I would not have so sensitive a 
heart in my bosom for the dignity of the whole corporation. 

When we had made the tour of the establishment and had 
looked at the whole prospect without and within, not forgetting 
the pet birds, or the idiot woman who was so busy in carrying 
the dinners about and so delighted to be useful, we came back 
to the schoolroom, and had, with the assistance of the master's 
fiddle, The sea, the sea, in chorus, and likewise All's well ! In 
the course of which latter piece our friend the deep- voiced boy 
got a chance well known to, and appreciated by, flie amateurs 
of the last generation. Finally, several smoking-hot legs of 
mutton were served, and grace was said, and all sat down to 
dinner with a self-restraint and decorum perfectly wonderful. 

There cannot be a doubt that these Institutions are deserv- 
ing of all encouragement and support. They are truly humane, 
and they also afford opportunities for a most interesting study 
which may prove exceedingly beneficial to mankind. The 
causes of idiocy are as yet imj)erfectly understood. Little is 
known of the origin of the disorder, beyond the facts that 
idiocy is sometimes developed during the progress of dentition, 

z2 
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and that it would fleem to be generally associated witbaiental 
mifrerms^, friglit, op anxiety, op with a latent want of powep, in 
the mothep. These causes, howevep, are complex, ana difficult 
to trace. A woman with two idiot children happened to men- 
tion that her husband was a drunkard and ill-used her. It was 
then supposed that their condition might be referable to his 
! degraded nabits and his treatment of his wife ; but, on pursuing 

the inquiry, it appeared that these two children had been bom 
in his sober and kind days, and that the subsequent children of 
I his later life were healthy and sensible. 

I The funds of the society who maintain Park House and 

' Essex Hall, are devoted in aid of the maintenance and educa- 

! tion of idiots, for whom the parents pay a certain annual sum. 

This is an admirable means of helpmg those who help them- 
selves, and who, as the subjects of a peculiar misfortune, have 
a pressing claim on such aid. Bnt we hope, through the instru- 
mentality of these establishments, to see the day, before long, 
when the pauper idiot will be similarly provided for, at the 
public expense. Then may some future Mr. Collixb — ^if our 
mend in his zeal and diligence be destined to have any suc- 
cessor — ^find in some future annotated copy of Shakbspsabe, 
the following happy emendation : 

"A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound instraction, 
Signifying something." 
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▲ LX&Ali FICTIOir. 
July 21, 1855. 

Thesb is no fiction more wildljjr extravagant than some of the 
fictions of English kw. Perversions of truth and nature, more 
grotesque than the griffins and dragons of old stoiy-books, have, 
for ages, been poured forth out of the tubukr curls and hoary 
records of that rusty institution. Some have been slowly and 
painfully worn away from stony bigotry by the droppings 
of common sense ; but others remain, which no power of ricS- 
cule, no amount of conviction, no strength of reasoning, can 
overcome. Amongst them, few represent injustice pushed to 
the extreme of absurdity more vividly than that legal fiction, 
an English wife. 

Neither statute law, nor equity law, can be brought to ac- 
knowledge that the Source of our being and of our best affec- 
tions lives and breathes in that part of Ghreat Britain called 
England. Law is totally blind to her existence within that 
limit. There are English daughters and sisters, English 
aunts and nieces, English widows, and even English mistresses. 
There are also Engbsh mothers — they having been recently 
brought within the ran^e of the Great Owl's vision — but 
there are no English wives. The proclaiming of bans in an 
English church is a proclamation of female outlawry: a due 
notice that the woman is to be banned from the protection of 
the law. When she marries, she dies ; being handed over to 
be buried in her husband's arms, er pounded and pummelled 
into the grave toith his arms. Not only she herself, but every 
semblance of property she possesses, is handed over to her 
lord ; unless she has previously passed it away to somebody 
else. In the curious eye of the law (which does not see her, 
but sees her natural or acquired rights plainly enough. to 
deprive her of them) a wife — like a convict — cannot have or 
hold one iota of anything that has value. Even the clothes she 
wears at the altar, the ornaments with which her friends have 
decked her, the ring the bridegroom pretends to give her. 
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belong to him firom that time forward. The law does not for- 
bid him to cut off the hair of her head, and to sell it to adorn 
the heads of other women. Time was, when her very children 
might be torn from her breast, without any fault on her part. 
There is one instance in which a husband did actually seize and 
carry away an infant, as his wife sat nursing it in her own 
mother's house. Another, in which the husband being himself in 

E risen for debt, gave his npnfe's legitimate child to the woman 
e cohabited with. A third (in w&ch the parties were of high 
rank), where the husband deserted his wife ; claimed the baby 
fbomafbsr his desestion ; :and left her to leom its death from 
'the newspapers. Inall ttlwse eaaes, the olaim^ of the ifather .was 
'held. to >be indisputable. There nwb ruo .lawitben to help .the 
•mother, as there k no law now to help ithe wife. It is only 
recently that this has bee!nal1iereid,:iSo.as toigiYOAa^wife a pactial 
Tpower over her>child3?en. 

Having (nothing for borself, ithe ';wife< can Jaave .nothing to 
others : eonaeqnently, ifmhe.maketa will, it is void,; and if she 
made ra will before matriage, that oeremony annuls at. She 
cannot legally' dkim herowneamings, whether, she .weed pota- 
toes, or paint pictures, or mangle linen, or educate other people's 
children, (Mr:make shirts, or sing operas, or knit purses, or write 
poems. Every £uthing: she gains belongs to her hnsband ; and, 
if the employer pay heriwithout his sanction, he can, compel a 
second payment .to himself. The Suglish wife cannot make a 
eontract .with her husband binding .upon him; her signature to 
.any bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation, is, so .much wasted 
ink. Any person may publicly vilify, libel, cheat her — do, in 
short, any injury to her, out of the reach of the. criminal law— 
with impunify, if her husband refuse to prosecute the .offender. 
She must not leave her husband's house undor the cruellest 
persecution, and he may force her out of any other house with, 
if he pleases, the aid of the police. If she be accused of in- 
fidelity,: and her alleged lover be sued for pecuniary damages*- 
in accordance with a chivalrous custom of this country — she is 
allowed no voice in the proceedings, although it is her reputa- 
tion that is always the point in (^cussion. She cannot claim 
supporttas a matter of personal right from her husband; for, 
although, nominally, he is bound to maintain her, he is not 
bound to her to do so ; he is only bound to the country ; and to 
t«se that she does not cumber the parish. If parochial relief be 
denied her, because she has help from friends, or for other auf- 
Smeat reason, he need not contribute a sixpence towards her 
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ffiippori/, however. Imrge the forhme she m&jhofe brought him, 
and -which he enjoTB. 

Xhe short cut to ihe 'Gordian ^ot of jniaeries, Divorce, is 
^possible eitiier to wife or husband,. unless the iwife or husband, 
yearning for that xelease .from misery, con [oommand several 
thousand pounds to^ohtain. an act of Barliament. Even if there 
-^be .'riches, the wife cannot dxvoree the husband, except under 
ciroumstanees of extreme atrocity— tonly four oases of the^kind 
having been suecessfulin a'century — ^although ithe husband can 
divorce the wife. In lower life a respectable tradesman was 
tried for bigamy, and convicted. The second wife deposed that 
he had courted her for six years; ihad no money with her; on 
the contrary, supplied h^with money since his apprehension : 
had always been very kind ; and that ;they had a child of his re- 
siding with them. The imdivorced -wife was living with «n 
onmibus man, and had been in^a lunatic -asylum. Ikb. BusseU 
Gumey, in deciding the case, observed, with truth, that " this 
was one of those .unfortunate i eases, in which, in the present 
state of the law, if a man was not possessed of wealth, he had 
no power to remedy his situation :** and knowing (as we do 
know), that if, instead of plain Mr. Gray and obscure Mary 
Adams, these people had been Lord Ghrayton and Lady Mary 
Eve, we should simply have had " Grayton's. Divorce Bill" going 
quietly through the House of Lords, we cannot wonder if 
murmurs arise against this wonderful system of legislation. 
Another case : A Mrs. Adsett claimed support from her husband, 
a gunmaker. The husband coolly informed the magistrate that 
he could not support her; on the contrary, for some months 
she had supported him ; but she might come back to him if she 
chose to do so. The wife replied that he had a mistress, and 
she had three children. The magistrates remarked that they 
were very sorry, but the wife must go to the home provided 
for her, mistress or no mistress : the law of England not making 
that a ground of special protection to virtuous wives. 

If anything coiild add to the ridicule and absurdity of this 
•part of the law, it is the &ct that, although it is law in England, 
it is not law in Scotland. In that country divorce is obtainable 
by a simple process, and is open to the appeal of either pari^. 
A wife accused of infidelity defends herself when her presumed 
paramour may be prosecuted : her property is protected ; aU- 
mony is allotted to her ; and her clothes and " paraphernalia " 
cannot be seized by the husband. 

What golden magic is there in the silver Tweed that, dividing 
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the Scottish from the English matron, throws over the one the 
shield of the law, an4 overlooks the other as a legal fiction? 
The opponents to easy and equal divorce declare, vdth trembling 
voice and prophetic solemnity, that an assunulation of the law 
would be productive of the grossest immorality. Therefore, 
England is virtuous, and " Caledonia, stem and wild," a nursery 
of vice. " Everybody who has studied that hot-blooded nation, 
Imows that, solely in consequence of its protection of women, 
it is a land dedicated to Cupid. Statues of Venus are set up 
in all the principal squares of Edinburgh. The marriage-tie is 
a mere true lovers' knot. The ladies who present themselves at 
Holyrood are triumphant Messalinas. And, on the decks of the 
emigrant vessels which crowd the harbour of Leith, groups of 
melancholy cast-off husbands may be seen, bidding reproach&l 
farewell to that inhospitable country where they only exist to 
be repudiated!"* The Scotch ladies will deny their guilt. 
They will deny that the upper classes of their nation have 
proved themselves more immoral than the upper classes in 
xSngland. They will prove, that in five years, only twenty 
Scottish couples have availed themselves of the privilege of 
divorce. In vain. The Lord Chancellor and the House of 
Peers have pronounced that, to permit women in England to 
enjoy the privileges accorded to women in Scotland, would be 
productive of the grossest immorality, of multitudinous divorce, 
and, finally (the burden of every protectionist Solomon's song), 
the ruin of the country. 

The spirited letter to the Queen which we have here quoted 
—written by a lady whose statements of her own case include 
abnost every moral wrong and deprivation, suffered in her own 
person, that a wife can be subjected to — ought to give such a 
stimulus to public opinion and sense of right, as will hasten the 
slow operations of law-making.f 

* Letter to the Queen on Lord Chancellor Cranworth's Marriage and Divorce 
Bill By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

f The law has since been amended. The English wife is now recognised 
as a legal entity, and none of the disasters foretold by the prophets have come 
to pass. The country is not ruined ; and although much pent-up matrimonial 
immorality and wrong have been brought to light, the new law has neither 
encouraged nor increased them. 
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PABIS IMFBOYBD. 
NOYEMBBB 17, 1865. 

The citizens of London and the citizens of Paris can be com- 
pared and contrasted in almost the same terms as the cities 
themselves : the one sombre, heavy, large, continually expand- 
ing, seldom changing ; the other bright, compact, open, lively, 
and trying to improve. The pace of City improvement in London 
is that of the overgrown alderman, or of his own beloved turtle. 
It takes a lustre to pull down and rebuild a house or two in 
Chancery-lane, a decade to reconstruct Cannon-street, and a 
lifetime to open out an entirely new thoroughfare in Parringdon- 
street. In our youth, a nest of rookeries was demolished on 
the Clerkenwell side of Holbom-bridge, under pretence of con- 
tinuing Earringdon-street to be an open route for the then pro- 
jected Northern and Western Eailways : we are now more tturn 
middle-aged, our second son has attained his majority, and 
Earringdon-street still stands where it did. It is neither longer 
nor broader than it was when Eleet-ditch ceased to be navigable 
for merchant ships, and when Fleet-market flourished above 
that covered estuary. It is not a foot nearer to Bath, nor 
Liverpool, nor Berwick-upon-Tweed. The loose bricks ; the 
unconsidered tiles ; the rusty, dinted pots and kettles ; the 
rugged mound§ of filth; the slimy holes and puddles; the 
jagged profiles of torn down tenements; the empty coal- 
cellars ; the carcases of dead cats ; the bones of other domestic 
animals, whose death and skeletonhood date three reigns 
back ; the " temporary" posts and barriers decayed with age ; 
and the stenches from Cow-cross ; all continue to seethe and 
breed pestilence in the hideous gap dug, very many years ago, 
out of the centre of this metropolis. Yet, during the time, 
there has been activity of another kind close bv. Hundreds 
of dinners have been eaten ; thousands of turtles have been 
slain ; oceans of cold punch have washed them down ; mil- 
lions of money in coal-dues and corn-dues have been squan- 



dered and diverted from their legal purposes, into ever-running 
channels of gormandising and jobbery. Further off in the 
world, a vast amount of work has been done, of the kind 
which our citizens have wretchedly shirked. "Within the 
territories of the United States and Canada, whole cities have 
been built, peopled, and organised, of not much smaller 
extent than the City of London proper. Leagues of ground 
have been covered with habitations in other parts of the 
globe, and called St. Francisco, Melbourne, Port Phillip, 
what you will. While our wise men of the East have been 
haggling about one little piece of open ground at the base of 
.St. Paul's Cathedral, a considerable portion of the capital of 
tiie great French empire has been not only jrazed, but rel)uilt ; 
.rebmlt with a degree of solidity not easily conceivitble in this 
our city of bricks and stucco ; .and in a style of splendour 
which would have dstartled even the .architectural poet, the late 
Mr. John Martin. 

Sut Emperors are .not Aldermen, and, .since the tradition 
of Cadmus and the real magic of the gold districts, we 
know of no aiuitance of rapid building to equal the recent 
transformations in Paris. In the three years during which 
this. short work has been mainly in action, there have been 
swept away a great many narrow crooked streets, which 
reeked with open streams of fcetid refuse ; which were without 
aide-pavements — foot-passengers, horses, vehicles and filth, all 
mixing there in continual confuLsionr-^which were seldom 
lighted by the sun by day, in consequence of the height and 
dose proximity of the opposite houses, and which were but 
dimly lighted by night, with miserable lamps slung across the 
joad; which were densely thronged from the cellars to the 
^roofs, by a variety of inmates whose salient characteriatic was 
.wicked .squalor; into which prudent people never ventured 
after sunset, and where imprudent people 'were frequently 
robbed and sometimes qualified by the coup de clef, or some 
other sudden passport, for the Morgue ; nests, in short, of 
disquiet, disease, and iniquity. Not only have entire neigh- 
bourhoods such as these, been swept away wholesale, but every 
part of the city has been more or less improved in detail. 
Streets of moderate width have had their narrow entrances 
•enlarged ; sharp .turns ihave been squared,. and comer houses 
.made to form double, instead of single angles — so that these 
widened cross-roads. are never crowded, and seldom obstructed; 
projecting houses have been farced back into line with the rest ; 
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iconr^icrut thorougbfiKres baye beeu opened througb blind 
bLocks of buildings wbichi separate one, quarter from .anotber. 
Yet, utility was .not the sole motive power which has executed 
^tbese improvements. Xhe love, of ornament and. a passion for 
.disnlaj, always, attributed to the IVencb, have been brilliantly 
rand beautifully, manifested ; especially in the Hue de Eivoli and 
the Boulevard de S^bastopol. But above these, common sense 
(the most uncommon sense known) proclaims itself &om eyery 
. improved street and altered bouse. An English architect, or a 
member of the City Improvements Committee with any con- 
science or any observation, cannot walk through. Paris without 
ieeling aahamed.and humiliated. 

" But, sir, we Hvjb in a free country : in a country where pri- 
v^e property is re«fpected and jnivate right a palladium. 
Erance, sir, is a despjotic country. There, your 'house .is not 
your castle : you. may have it pulled down about your ears at a 
moment's notice, merely to promote public convenience. Our 
government cannot, with one stroke of a pen or after a one- 
sided discussion with .civic authorities, depopulate a neighbour- 
;hood to have it built up again. We must wait until capital has 
accumulated from the proper sources ; until leases have fallen 
.in,.and groundflaudlords &llen out; until .paving-boards have 
been conciliated, and conflicting commissioners of sewers are 
agreed ; until .acts of Parliament are battled through both 
Houses, surveyors consulted, fees guaranteed to high-minded 
.architects, building contracts — wickedly paraphrased by the 
vvulgar.as 'jobs' — solemnly sealed and legalised. Sir, the boasted 
Parisian improvements liave been made, I will venture to say, 
.at -the single will of the Dmperor,.and against the several wiUs 
of thousands of ousted .tenants and ruined landlords; for 
idespotism can do in ten minutes, what sober, constitutional 
l^ality is obliged to 'be busy ten years about." 

.So says the honourable Deputy for the ward of St. Vitus's 
Backlane ; but that eminent and respected public nuisance is 
.in error. He will perhaps be surprised to bear, that not a jot 
of private right was invaded in Paris ; that every stone which 
formerly stood on the area of improvement was paid fuU value 
for, before a slate was removed or a pickaxe lifted; that every 
owner and occupier was fairly compensated, not only for loss 
rand removal of property, but for damage done to his business — 
^compensated, too, not with the off-hand tjrranny of " take that 
or none ;" but, in case of dispute, by juries selected from his 
own class. If the woirthy St. Titus's Deputy could divest him- 
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self of his London Corporation prejudices, and could inquire 
into the subject, he would perceive that nearly every expedioit, 
every administnttive arrangement, every mode of negotiation 
and adjustment between the authorities of the city of Paris and 
the imperial government, is applicable to the speedy improve^ 
ment of his own or any other pent-up, ill-planned, iU-govemed 
dty in these liberally governed dominions. 

The nucleus of the Paris improvements is the Hdtel de VOle. 
Around it the first great shattering of vile streets took place ; 
and, in it, are performed the administrative and financial 
operations by which the wholesale changes are set in motion. 
Gme chief municipal authorities do aU their work in this 
gorgeous Guildhall, partly of their own free inspirations and 
will, and partly under the direction of government. There, 
the plans K>r chan^^in^ some of the worst parts of the capital 
into palatial habitations are devised, deliberated on, and 
adopted ; thence, come out the loans for carrying on the work, 
which capitalists eagerly '' take up ;" and there the work is 
paid for when it is finished. As, however, it is thought possible 
that a body of gentlemen of equal status to the aldermen and 
common-counc3men of London, are not solely sufficient for de- 
ciding upon works of such magnitude, their proceedings have 
to be ratified by the conseil des Mtiments cvoils, or imperial 
board of works, a committee, composed of five of the most 
eminent French architects and eight non-professional colleagues, 
whose business it is to report upon fdl plans respecting public 
structures. The sanction and co-operation of the minister of 
finance is also necessary to the monetary operations ; because, 
as the construction of several public offices and other public 
works is included, a certain quota of expense is paid out of the 
imperial treasury. It must not be supposed ftiat these and 
other excellent regulations were framed to direct this single 
outburst of architectural renovation ; they are the law of ttie 
land, made and provided for all such cases, by the astonishingly 
far-seeing and comprehensive Code Napoleon — a code which 
Britain, though she did'n'&e out of the azure main to the singing 
of G-uardian Angels, has, in some respects, cause to envy. 

It was originally intended that the vast alterations to be 
made in the map of Paris should occupy fifteen years ; but the 
present Emperor had his reasons for ordering that they should 
be finished in five years; so that a considerable amount of 
capital had to be raised in a very short time. Fortunately the 
task of raising it was not difficult; for, as municipal tom- 
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foolery and gluttony are not the business of the Hdtel de Yille, 
a fond, appficable to the work, already existed in its coffers 
amounting to about sixty millions of francs. The credit of a 
corooration so flushed with ready money, is in itself a bank ; 
and, when more money was wanted, an additional sum of flfby 
millions of francs was eagerly lent by capitalists. No sooner 
are proposals for a loan announced, than the scrip rises to a 
hish premium, and the competition for it is so strong, that ten 
mdlidns more francs have been raised, by lottery, upon the 
excess in premiums alone. Five millions of pounds sterling 
liave therefore been raised since the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two, for buying up property to improve Baris, besides vast 
sums realised by old building materials and fittings. Two 
years more of well-spent and costly activity have yet to elapse, 
before the contemplated regeneration will be complete. 

The doomed quarters having been marked out, notices to 
quit are served upon the occupiers. The bargain with eacb 
proprietor differs little, in the first instance, from that entered 
mto between an ordinary buyer and seller. The municipality 
is willing to give so much ; the vendor demands so much ; u 
terms cannot at once be arranged, the dispute is referred to a 
compensation jury, composed of members of the council-general 
of the department of the Seine. Upon the whole, our inquiries 
led to the belief that the sums awarded are fair. Some cases 
of underpayment and hardship could, of course, be adduced on 
the one side, as well as instances of exorbitant demand on the 
other. There are, indeed, whispers, of tradesmen living in the 
line of projected improvement, who made out beforehand on 
their books, enormous transactions which only existed in their 
books, to mystify the jurors into extravagant payment for loss 
of trade by forced removal. Even lodgers are compensated by 
indemnites locatives according to the value of their holdings. 
"Where one family in London is put to the rout by the demoli- 
tion of a house, n-om four to five families are ejected in Paris, 
where the inhabitants are nearly all lodgers ; each house being 
separated into tenements ; and each floor containing a complete 
and distinct household.* The consequence of the suaden 
sweeping away of habitations, caused shelter to become uncom- 
monly scarce. Enormous rents were, for a time, demanded, 
even for the meanest garrets and the dampest cellars ; and the 

* In eighteen hnndred and fijfty-one, according to the Census, the average 
number of individuals living in each house in Paris was twenty-six. In eighteen 
hnndred and seventeen the average was twenty-four inmates per house. 



poorer and induflMouB olasacB. sufiered inteoselj. EjecML' 
uunilies, in a most piteous plight^ were seen in the streete, 
following the tumbrils or hand^oartB in whicli ifieirhonsefaokL* 
appliances were piled, uuable to find a loof to oover tfaem. 
Many were obliged to remain out of doors in- the midst of frost 
and snow,. until- the government caused certain waste places to- 
be hutted, in which they gave the houseless shelter, free of 
charge. After a time, new houaes. w«re ready, and l^ese in* 
conveniences disappeared.. 

There are, it must be remarked, some ciseumstnnces \^ch' 
render these sudden changes in Paris much more easy than in 
London. Hitherto, underground w(»rks have not cost muoht 
time there ; and — although the aaoient. fosses surrounding 1^ 
garrison were converted at an early period into nuunrsewers^ 
and a great straight sewer, running, eaat and west under the. 
city, was constructed in thirteen hundred and seventy — yet 
few of the houses are drained into themto this day. But, by 
a decree of the sixth of December, eighteen hund»&d and fifby^ 
three, a system of tubular drainage into them, and into a new; 
sewer running parallel to the Seine, on- the south- side, w«s 
established; ten years being allowed tb the proprietors of 
house-property to cause the necessary connexion to be made. 
The main sewers will be eventually discharged into the Seine at 
few miles below Paris ; but, so far above tidal influence, that- 
the sewage will be carried away. !Not all the. grand neW' 
streets and beautiful houses, nor the noble monumenta and 
public buildings, will improve Paxis so thoroughly aathis mea^ 
sure. The abolition of cesspools centuries, old, witii which itsi 
foundations are honeycombed, and of the pestiferous voiries.oi 
Montfaucon and Bondy into which they have for ages been: 
emptied, will increase the salubrity of the city beyond ail^oal^- 
culation. 

The ground cleared, at the expense already indicated^ had ttii 
be covered; and the four: tiiousand master builders* ^lio 
habituallv find business in Paris — ^though taking upon tbem^* 
selves a fair share of such work as addine some half mile totfaei 
arcaded Bue de Bivoli, already one of l£e grandestsitreets in« 
Europe, — ^were not able to provide capital for reaUsing^ dd the* 
gigantic projects demonstrated in the plans laid outton paper*. 
The universal remedy in such a case,, a- joint^etoek companyi 
instantiy sprang into existence ; and the covering of those acres 
of rugged waste known' as the Place de Carrousel^ with its 
noble triumphal acck and its tall^.grun. co&e«sh(^ timt stoodi 
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for manf years? a solitaiy and. shaky speetre-of the past^ with- 
its seoond-hand book, curiosiiiy, and stuffed'-bird. stalls ; with its 
damorouft shoe*eleaiier». uid politely importunate dealers in 
second«handi umbrellas, canes^. and oatalogues of the pictures 
gftUery — ^has been gorgeously* accomplished, by the Soci^t^ dest 
Immcmblesde Bivoli assisted by the funds of the Sod^t^ de 
Git^dit Mobilier. The palace of the Louvre and the palace of ■ 
the Tuilenes — secendy not much less i^an a- quarter of a mile 
apart — are now joined by galleries and. arcades of great archi* 
tectural beauty sel; with gateways and pavilions adorned with 
caryatides: and aUegorical groups of l^e most elaborate design 
and execution. The new edifices thus enelosmg the Place de' 
Caorousel, comprise two inner squares, immense bancacks, publia. 
offijceS) an. extensive. riding-school, stables, and great additions 
to the Tuilenes palace itself. The. same company have also, 
built, dose by, the hx^esb hotel in Europe. The Hdtel du 
Louvre; stancung opposite to the north face of these structures, 
in the Bue de Bivoli, covers more, than an En^ish acre and' & 
half of grounds It has eight hundred rooms ; and presents as 
splendid a s^eeimon. of interior decoration and furnishing as is 
mown to. exist. Eour years ago, .when the: Plaae de Carrousel 
was a void,, thist magmfioent. traveller's rests was- the site of 
sevaail back steetsi 

It is needless to detail all that the.Societ^ des Immeubles de 
Bivoli haa effected;, and,> to those. leaders not* tiioroughly ac- 
quainted with PactSi as it stood ia eighteenhundredand fifty- 
one, a description of the othen improvements: would be tedious;. 
What has already been saidiwill give a faint, ideaof the povrar 
of capital and skill when' energetically directed* What capital, 
without well-directed skill, con effect, they know pretty well 
from experience at home. The: architectural and stmctuial 
aohiev^nentsiof Paris: are on. a nmoh larger scale than those of 
our Houses of Parliament, for instance, yet have taken^ in 
proportion to. the extent of the spaees coveted, noti aihundreth 
— perhaps (forwe do: not yet^eee the endtof Westminster Palace', 
loomii^g in the distance) not a thousandth, part of the time;.' 

We must repeat, however, that building, of i^ first. dass is 
naturally an easier operation in France than in Bneland^ The 
neighbourhood of Paris^.the banks of the Loire^ and other larga 
dis&icts, abound with a soft, tractable stone of dazzling whito^ 
ness, which cuts with little more difficulty than wood ; harden* 
ing with age' and exnosurei Squared into cubes, and moved 
with ease mm itailigntnesij this: material enables, the 'Ereneki 
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mason to pile up his wails in half the time, and with three times 
the solidity, that an English bricklayer can raise his ; the neat- 
ness and beauiy of the work being necessarily very much greater. 
Even rough walls, built with small unhewn stone (limousinaffe), 
are more rapidly raised than brick walls, and are often faced 
and dressed with the softer hewn stone. The new streets 
abound with the richest sculptured ornament; and this is 
chiefly executed after the shell has been run up : not delayed 
piecemeal in the sculptor's shed before being set in. 

But, eyil was foreseen in these rapid buildii]^ performances 
themselves. Philosophers of the St. Yitus's Backlane school 
shrugged their shoulders, and predicted that the concentration 
of a prodigious number of workmen whose employment could 
last for oi^y a certain time, would be a huge foundation for 
disturbance, when the work was done and the workmen dis- 
charged. These prophets knew nothing about the character 
and circumstances of the French mason and stone-cutter; 
necessarily the largest body of operatives massed together in 
the capital. They had not read M. le Play's account of 
him in his prodigious (but not quite trustworthy) Mono- 
graphy of the Workmen of Europe. This author declares that 
the masons are, or have been — ^lor they are deteriorating, he 
says, — ^models of prudence and sobriety. They travel up from 
La Creuse or La Haute Yienne, as the Irish haymaker visits 
England in summer, during la belle saison, and return to 
theur homes when frost forbids work. There are at present 
about a hundred and fifty thousand stone-cutters and stone- 
setters in Paris, working with imfla^^ging zeal, to earn from 
two francs and a half to five francs a £iy ; to live after so much 
only of the communist principle as promotes economy ; and to 
turn their &ces finally homeward with light hearts and heavy 
purses, after they have converted Paris into a stone and sculp- 
tured paradise. The masons never marry a Parisienne, and 
seldom contract unlawful unions. They live in large parties 
of twenty or thirty, called chambr^, in one room, for about 
thirty-eight francs each a month for board and lodging ; and 
soon save enough money to marry a woman of their own 
country : and to buy a house, land, and cows. They then stay 
at home, and send their sons as emigrant masons to Paris in 
their stead. The stone-cutters are in ^o factions, or societies ; 
one called the Children of Solomon ; the other, the Children of 
Maitre Jacques. These work together well enough, but do not 
live in anything like harmony. Whether the four hundred 
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thousand persons now engaged in the remaining branches of 
buiWing and decorating, will devote their attetition to bar- 
ricades by-and-by, becomes very doubtful when we know, that 
the ordinary absorption of labour in aU the various building 
trades, including masonry, usually keeps forty thousand opera- 
tives out of mischief, in Paris alone. 

'We have said that the best kind of building is rapidly 
accomplished in !Prance ; and only the best kind of build- 
ing is, as a rule, tolerated. There, a house is not a lath 
and plaster, or a brick-thick, shell. The self-contained pride 
of being a respectable housekeeper (that is, very often, of in- 
habiting an expensive kennel " without lodgers,'* where every 
sound in the kennels right and left is distinctly audible) does 
not exist. The Prench, like the Scotch, live one above another, 
under the same roof, in the separate floors of large houses ; 
thus economising space and money. In the principal streets, 
the ground floor consists of a shop ; then comes a mezzanine 
floor, or entresol ; then a suite of rooms, all on the same level, 
which iQcludes every convenience for a family ; and so up and 
up, to the highest floor. This last is usually divided into two 
sets of apartments, for residents of humble means. Below, at 
the end of a pretty tesselated passage beside the shop, there is, 
at the foot of the stairs, a snug little glass-case or lodge. Look- 
ing in, you will usually see a woman in a clean cap, knitting a 
stocking ; a gilt pendule is certain to be ticking on the chimney- 
piece ; and a clean bed ensconced in an alcove. This woman's 
husband — always dressed, in the morning, in a cap and a coarse 
green apron — ^is one of the trustworthy and serviceable class of 
domestic hall-keepers, or porters, for which Paris is remarkable. 
He polishes the stairs, polishes the banisters, polishes every- 
thing he can lay his hands upon, and has generally polished his 
own manners too. He is shrewd, steady, observant, and can 
keep his own counsel withal. Every floor pays him a small, 
fixed, monthly stipend ; and he is the guardian genius of the 
whole house. You ask his wife on which floor your friend lives, 
and she, the portress on duty, takes aU sorts of pains to malie 
you understand her directions, if she sees there be any dulness 
in your foreign apprehension. Tou ascend a flight of oak 
stairs (carefully, for the porter-husband has polished every 
grain of the wood) by the help of a banister supported by 
bronzed and gilt rails. Tour friend's door opened, admits you 
to a little hall, in which, when it is shut after you, you feel as 
much isolated from the world as if you were standing on the 
• 2a 
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mat of the pmata residence of the honourable Deputy of St. 
Yitas's Backlaae, near Camberwell-green. Little drawing- 
rooiDB, dining-room, study, nursery, bedrooms, kitch^i (and a 
baiskstair leading to it, for servants and tradesmen)^ aQ fur- 
niifaed with an amount of sensible taste, highly su^eative to.all 
the Deputies in all Camberwell. And all — horrid idea ! — oyer a 
shop. Yet your Mend may be an "Rngliah baronet or a foreign 
count, with thousands a year, and with some, capital horses in a 
stable close by. Does Monsieur Yiteplume, chef de Bureau at 
the of&oe of the Ministear of the Interior, who lives in the floor 
above, or Madame Bonnebonnet, the court milliner, who lives 
over him, or M. Burin, the engraver, who reaides nearer heaven 
by the altitude of one story, or Jules Cordon, the journeyman 
bootmaker, or Mademoiselle !Fleurseh4teau, who each inhabit 
the attic apartments — ever interfere with the rich baronet or 
with one another? Never. When the cobbler meets the 
baronet or the government official, or madame or mademoiselle, 
on the stairs, he claims them as neighbours only by a bow, and 
a " bon jour." 

Even in the more private streets, few people occupy a whole 
house. There is generally a court-yard surrounded by apart- 
ments, with one common entrance. Sometimes, houses are 
clustered together round a larger court-yard, and called a dte. 
In the poorer quarters, some of these cit^s swarmed to a degree 
prejudicial to health; but their populations are now distri- 
buted. 

This mode of residence of course necessitates large houses. 
There are no Prospect-places, Adeliza-terraces, or Paradise- 
rows in Paris : no small, mean, slightly-built streets ; but every 
house is of sufficient dimensions to admit of architectural dis- 
play. Even in the humblest parts of the town the houses are 
lofty and substantial. 

"When the stipulated five years shall have elapsed, and the 
contemplated improvements shall be completed, Paris will be a 
marvel of improvement. And Loudon ? London will go on 
talking for and against improvement for another half-century 
or so, and will remain, as to its general ugliness, pretty mudi 
what it has been for the last ten or a dozen years. The Hdtel 
de Ville in Paris, and the G-uildhall in London, are mightily 
expressive, in their vast differences, of the intelligenoe and 
spirit of the public bodies they represent. But then the corpo- 
ration of Paris really expresses Paris itself, while the corpora* 
tion of London expresses nothing but obsolete pretences. 
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THE NIISTTH OP JTJITB. 
m TEK CHAPTERS. CHAFTBR THS nSST. 

June 7, 1856. 

It amounted to an expostulation. A cLoae four-wheeler for 
a gentleman like me, come down to Matloek Bath for the bene- 
fit of his health P "Why, what fresh air could be got in a shut- 
np trap like that, he should like to know. No, no ; a canter 
was the thing to suit my complaint ; a canter on his old roaii, 
that had carried — ay, and cured — many a gentleman that 
looked much more white about the giUs thim I did. She 
wasn't young, to be sure ; but game as a three-year old, and un^ 
common quiet to drire or ride. The country for miles round 
was, as everybody knew, a si^t of itself, and who could see it 
in a stifling fly ? 

To giye full vent to his feelings, the job-master released the 
buttons from the gaping button-holes of hia box-coat, and peeled 
off a fold or two of his bulbous cravat. I had not seen the whole 
of his face ; for, as he had never looked up, I could only catch 
occasional glimpses of his forehead, as he smoothed down his 
hair with the flat of one hand, the rest of his features receding 
to a perspective of chin that lost itsdf in the depths of loosened 
neckcloth. He spoke very earnestly— not to me-— but into his 
hat ; which he held close under his mouth that it might catch 
every word as it dropped. 

" But I nm not a good horseman," I said, letting down my 
defldencies in that respect as gently aa possible* I had never 
mounted a horse above twenty times in my life, and had tum- 
bled off twice. 

" That won't matter," he replied. " I don't like to brag," 
he said; making circles on the crown of his hat with his fore- 
finger ; " but, if anybody can show a gentleman how to ride, I 
can. When I left the army (I was in the Twelfth Hussars) I 
was riding-master to Bokicker's riding-school at Brighton, till 
I found an opening down here and took to the fly and job trade.'' 

2 a2 
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Looking up and taking a furtive, and I hope accurate, inspec- 
tion of my figure, he added, " You're just the build for horse- 
back, you are ; and how you've kept yourself out of the saddle 
all these years, is a wonder. But it's never to late to begin." 
In answer to a word of mine about the danger of the experiment, 
he said, " Look'ee here, sir — I'll ride the grey pony that I let 
with the phaeton to ladies for paying visits, and '11 go with 
you. Tou shall mount the old mare ; and if she don't take you. 
along as easy as a Bath-chair, my name isn't Tom Hockle." 

" I may depend upon your word that the creature has no 
tricks ?" 

" Bless you, sir !" Mr. Hockle replied, " you might ride her 
with a thread of tailor's twist." 

During this conversation in the front parlour of my lodging 
on the Museum Parade, I got the notion that the Flyman was 
a full bodied person, up in years ; for I had not noticed that 
his box-coat was too big for him, and that the tops of his boots 
were not particularly well filled out. When, therefore, I 
entered his stable-yard, and beheld a well-knit middle-aged man 
in a close short-tailed under-coat, drawing on a pair of doeskin 
gloves, a switch-whip under his arm, his top-boots pulled neatly 
up over his leathers, his hat jauntily cocked to one side, and a 
lock of hair combed sprucely forward to the edge of each eye, I 
attributed the illusion respecting him to my timorous sensa- 
tions on seeing the mare and pony ready saddled and bridled, 
and overhearing him tell his man (adroitly speaking with 
the near side of his mouth, without shaking a sprig of the 
woodbine that sprouted out from the off side) " to take up 
another link of old Eufa's curb, in case she offered to bolt with 
the gent," But, having shut my eyes and desperately mounted 
without detecting the trace of a smile on the countenances of 
either of the spectators, my senses were sufficiently restored to 
perceive that the Myman and the Eiding-master was the same 
person, wholly changed in appearance by change of dress. 

As we paced along, side by side — ^he on his low pony, I on 
the tall mare — ^past the High Tor, over Matlock-bridge, and 
round the Church Eocks, Mr. Hockle alternated his instruc- 
tions in riding with descriptions of the scenery. " He was 
very fond of this country," he said, "for he was boni at 
Crookston- Withers ; and, having left home when a lad, only 
lately returned to the neighbourhood. The absence had made 
him like it all the more. That's Crookston Hall !" he said, 
pointing with his whip. " Sit more upright, sir !" 
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"Tou mean the stiff, ugly, red-brick house with stone 
dressings ?" I asked, angry with the square edifice that ob- 
truded itself, a prim impertinence, in the open and varied 
landscape. 

" Well, I can't say much for the house," was the answer, 
" but it stands — Sink your heels, sir ! — ^it stands on the pret- 
tiest spot hereabouts. We shall skirt the grounds presently. 
'Out of the drawing-room window, you can see straight over the 
flower-garden, into this dingle. Pull up, sir — gradually ; don't 
jerk her, for she's apt to rear." 

We had arrived on the rising ground beside Crookston Hall, 
and stopped to look between the trees over the shrubs and 
saplings, into a trough-like dell that lay between the garden of 
Crookston Hall and the Derwent, smoothly curved with the 
brightest and greenest grass. From each side shot up straight 
and stately firs tipped with evergreen foliage. 

" You see that oak on the other bank, where the beeches 
are?" 

After some little difficulty, I made it out. 

" Well," continued the Flyman, " when I was a youngster, I 
went up that tree once too often." 

" Birds'-nesting ?" 

*f No, I had a right to be there ; but I overheard things that 
have lasted me for life. Turn in your knees, sir !" We were 
ambling aloDg again. 

" Family secrets, perhaps," I hazarded, to take off Mr. 
Hockle's attention from the awkward figure I was making. 

" WeU, perhaps they were." 

Afber some persuasion, Mr. Hockle consented to gratify my 
curiosity. 

" You see I was stable-boy at the Hall at first ; afterwards, 
Mr. George Domley, the eldest soij, took me to be his groom. 
That was in the old Squire's time. Ah! things were very 
different then to what they are now. No flint-skinning ; no 
selling of skim-milk, and cabbages, and fruit — Shorten the 
right hand bridle ! You've drawn the snaffle right out of her 
mouth on t'other side ! — No hounding of beggars ; no stopping 
up of footpaths across the park ; lots of horses in the stable ; 
and some sort of jollification always going on in the house. — 
You'll do no good unless you sink your heels !" 

" The present proprietor is not very liberal, then r" I said. 

" Liberal ?" Mr, Hockle looked up at me quick and savage, 
as if I were the miser he had in his mind. '^ Liberal ! I should 
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flay not. A cold-blooded, close-fisted, stingy tyke, with only 
one horse in his stable; a mangy gelding, as lank as a houn^ 
only not half so well fed. — ^Tum in your knees more, and keep 
your elbows closer to your side !'* 

" But what about the tree ?" We were now ambling under 
the deep shadows of Arch-lane. 

" W^ 1*11 tell you," Mr. Hockle looked very serious. 

" It's more than a few years ago now. There was a good 
deal of distress about at that time. Oats was sixty shillings a 
quarter : work was scarce, and too many to do what little there 
was ; so there was rioting and rick-buming ; though not half so 
much as the government and the government spies made out. 
The gentry were dead frightened of being burned in their beds 
— Sit more over your legs ! — ^Yet the good jolly old Squire went 
on just the same. Although the common people grumbled at 
the extravagance of the rich, never thinking how good it was 
for trade, he did not bate a single hunt-breakfast, or dinner, or 
jollification of any sort ; and when his second son (he had two, 
George and Calder) was going to be married, there never had 
been such goings on. I heard tell, at the time, that that 
wedding cost the old man more than a thousand pound. Jivery- 
body, high and low, rich and poor, was invited ; the dingle was 
half covered with tents for stabling, to accommodate the 
visitors' cattle ; and there was a marquee on the lawn, because 
the wedding breakfast had to be set out in the regular ball- 
room: four, men from London were had down to cook, and 
two to let off fireworks ; all the labourers in the parish had a 
day's pay ; and they and their wives and young 'uns had as 
much beef and beer as they could eat and drink. If the rioters 
themselves had come that way, I do believe the old Squire 
would have found feed and liquor for every one of 'em. — ^Don't 
hang on her bit so ; give and take !" 

" But you are a long while getting up that tree," I remarked, 
as a diTersion. 

'^ All in good time. You see the bride was a heiress, and 
there was a queer story about her and my master. The old 
Squire had, once, set his heart upon Master G-eoi^ having 
her; he being the heir to Orookston. And Master GFeoige 
jilted her— he was wrong, I own ; but he was my gov'ner, and 
a better master never sat in pig-skin. You should have seen 
how he sat a horse I" As Mr. Hockle emphasised this expres- 
sion, he turned a glance at me out of the comer of his eye that 
had, I thought, a dash of contempt in it. ** Well," he coa- 
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tiiraed, " it was a settled thing, though I nerer thought it 
would come to anything ; for it was a precious lazy pace we 
went at, whenever we were bound for Stonard Abbey (it lies 
behind us ; about two miles) ; and, when we got there, Mr. 
Gteorge never kept me long a leading the horses about ; but 
back he came very soon, and sprang into the saddle smiling 
because the visit was over, and always bucketed off back, at a 
hand gallop. I am sure courting at the Abbey must have been a 
cold job for him ; for nobody — ^not even Miss Stonard, that I saw 
^-ever came to the door, to wave him a good-by as he mounted. 
Sometimes we met Mr. Calder on his iron-grey, going to where 
we had come from : that was when we came home over the 
moor a mile or two round, through the village. There, I 
always had a long waiting job ; for Mr. George never called on 
Mrs. Levine without having a long spell of talk with her and 
her daughter. — Give her her head more. Don't bore at her 
so ! — Mrs. Levine was the widow of the last Crookston- Withers 
rector, and lived in a cottage at one comer of the churchyard : 
Comer Cottage they call it." 

" Was this Miss Stonard of the Abbey handsome ?'* I asked. 

" She wasn't bad-looking," Mr. Hockle replied. " She had 
good 'clean limbs; and her short petticoats (no offence meant) 
showed 'em. She was tall — seventeen hands I should say — 
and wore her hair cropped and curled all round : for docking 
was quite the go for manes as well as tails at that time. She 
had good points in her face, too. Bright black eyes, white 
skin, a straight nose, broad nostrils, and wide jowls." 

"Jowls, Mr. Hockle?" 

"Well, jaws, then — all good points whether in a horse or a 
woman, mind you. But I didn't like her countenance. Her 
eyes were too clear and cold for my money. She could look at 
you as hard as nails, and petrify you a'most. — That's better ! 
only close your fingers tighter upon the reins, and make a good 
fist of 'em I — Mr. Gteorge and his father never got on well 
together. The old Squire was high Tory, and his son was all 
for the rights of the people, and would wear a white hat 
(regular Eadical, you Know), and would make speeches at 
torchlight meetings, that his brother Calder, and his father, 
and Sir Bayle Stonard called treasonable. WeU, one day he 
had been letting out furiously at a great meeting at Wallsend, 
about the rascally goings on of the government, and about the 
nobs calling the people, * A swinish multitude :' so, when he 
came back to Crookston Hall there was terrible high words be- 
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tween him and his father. They got &om politics to matri- 
mony ; till at last, Mr. George, in his passion, told the old gent 
that wben he married, he woidd marry to please himself, and 
that it didn't please him to marry Miss Stonard. The old man 
burst out of the room in a tremendous rage, nearly broke a 
blood-vessel in putting on his boots, and &;alloped over to the 
Abbey, like split. — Shake her bridle, and wake her up a bit, 
sir! She is getting lazy. — ^As for Mr. Gteorge, he went to 
London on Parliament business, and I went with him." 

" But we are still a long way from the tree." 

" Not BO far as you think," continued Mr. Hockle. " To 
the old Squire's astonishment, things were taken very coolly at 
Stonard Abbey ; and it was settled, after a while, that George 
should be cut by his father; and that the young lady — ^nothing 
loth, they used to say — should take up with t'other brother. 
They were better matched ; * for theur sly but determined 
tempers suited one another ; and she and Mr. George, with his 
straightforward, open, honest disposition, would never have run 
in a curricle togetner. However, before the wedding-day, and 
just before Mr. George went abroad, there was a reconciliation, 
and he came home, and brought me with him. Then came the 
wonderful preparations. All of us had been up for two nights ; 
and, the evening before the weddins;, I was helping to put up 
the last stable tent in the dingle, when one of the men asked 
me to get into the oak I showed you, with a line that was to 
steady the centre tent-pole. I was to hold it there till he told 
me to fasten it ; but I was so dead beat, that I hardly had 
strength. However, I scrambled up by the garden-seat, and 
perched myself comfortably upon tne lowermost branch, with 
my back against the trunk. If you'll believe me, I fell fast 
asleep in no time, with the line in my hand. 

" I don't know whether I was left there for a lark, or whether 
I was forgot ; but it was staring moonlight when I woke. I 
heard voices close under me : one was mv master's. There he 
sat upon the garden-seat that went round the trunk of the tree, 
pressing something taper and white in his arm ; and there was 
an uncommon pre^y bttle hand clasping his shoulder. I can 
remember every word they spoke as weU as if I was hearing 
them now," 

" Tou had reason to remember, perhaps," I remarked. 

" You'll see. The little hand pressed itself tighter and 
tighter, and the little arm trembled a good deal. The ftdl 
moon made it light as day. I could see tears falling upon Mr 
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George's shoulder. He asked if slie was so frightened and sad 

on account of , and he whispered something in her ear ; 

but she turned away, letting the tears drop into her lap, and 
said No ; she could afford to be blamed and gossiped about, and 
even persecuted, without a murmur; for she felt within her 
that both of them had no guilt to answer for. No ; it was not 
that. She was frightened about him ; and she looked piteously 
into Mr. George's face. He tried to laugh her out of her fears, 
and spoke of everything coming right by his next birthday, the 
ninth of June, when, please God, he should return from Italy. 
After a minute or two, she said she dreaded what might happen 
between then, and that day. She knew what the bride was : 
she knew that she would do anything for spite ; and it was not 
in her nature to forgive him for refusing to marry her. * Then,' 
and she trembled worse than ever, * when she finds out who her 
rival has been, she will not rest until she has ruined us 
both.' Mr. George said he thought it was his brother who 
would be most to be feared, when he and all the world came to 
know — ^here he whispered again, and she looked down once more ; 
but there were no tears this time. He kissed her ; and she, 
coaxing and caressing him, entreated him not to go to anymore 
dangerous political meetings. She was proud of his fame, and 
loved him with all her heart because he manfully helped in the 
cause of the poor man ; but her mother had told her, over and 
over again, that Mr, Calder, in his cold-hearted way, was 
trying to make the old Squire believe that he would come to 
be hanged, and that he was already an outcast &om what they 
called society. Tor the old Squire often dropped in at Comer 
Cottage to have a gossip with her mother, when she was able 
to sit up. 

'^ I had been in the tree for so many hours, that at last I got 
cramped with the cold, and tried to alter my position. For- 
getting I had the cord in my hand, I let the ena of it fall. It 
came right down upon Mr. George's hat. They both started 
up ; he still holding the young lady round the waist, to protect 
her. Of course I got down. 

" * You rascal, you have been listening !' he said. 

" I owned I had. 

" * Who set you to be a spy upon me ?' he halloed out. 
* Don't you eat my bread ? Who set you to do this ?' He 
was very quick-tempered, Mr. George was. 

" I told him nobody had set me on. I told him how it hap- 
pened. I told him I could not help hearing what I had heard ; 
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bofc I told faim,'too, tbot he had beenia good maitor to me, and 
that all that I could imdenrtaBd of whiit I bad beard I would 
Bolemnly swear iboold nerer pasB my Hps to any liviiig soul. I 
meant wbat I aaid, and said it as if I meant it. The yom^ 
lady looked at me all the time, and took my part, and wbispexed, 
in a low, tender voice, * I thbk yon may trust him ;' and she 
lefb off straggling oat of bis arms, as if she was not afraid of 
my knowing ererytbing that there was between them. I sl^ 
never forget her — never !" 

Here the ex-groom fell into a reverie and walked his pony on 
in silence for several minutes; breaking occasionally into a 
market trot, to keep up with the striding mare. Lost in the 
contemplation of the leading remembrance of his eariy life, he 
had, for the last half-hour, allowed me to commit every sort of 
equestrian misdemeanour ; until, at last, somet^iing dreadful he 
caught me doing, with my toes and knees, awakened him to a 
sense of duty; and, after mildly rebuking me, proposed a 
canter. " Shorten your left curb bridle, and give her a touch 
with your lefb heel," he said. " There ! she springs off into a 
canter as easy as a rocking-horse ; doesn't she ?" 

We had, by this time, turned our face homeward ; having 
skirted the Moor, and reached Crookston- Withers, after a good 
ten-mile circuit, I asked my excellent reminiscent to show me 
the cottage at which his master used to keep him waiting so 
long after his visits to Stonard Abbey. 

" You're right !" he remarked, looking up at me from under 
his hat. " The young lady under the tree, with my master, foas 
Miss Levine. That's Comer Cottage!" 

He pointed to an ivy-grown cottage at the junction of three 
roads ; the main road from Matlock and Nottingham coming 
straight up to it, and then branching off under its triangular 
garden ; the right branch leading past 3tx>nard Abbey over the 
Moor. A pretly hatch covered with a penthouse opened, through 
the churchyard, to the church ; whicai was only separated from 
the cottage by the left-hand road. 

"But you have not told me how'tfee younger Mr. Calder's 
wedding went off," I remarked, as we were about to ascend the 
Crookston side of Linney Hill. 

Mr. Hockle's answer was : " Keep her bit level in her mouth, 
sink your heels, and keep the stirrup^irons under the }oints ot 
your feet." 

" But about the wedding ?" 

"Well, it was the grandest; thing ever seen in this coooty 
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eighty horsemen and horsewomen, besides tsarriages. The ball 
and fireworks at night were wonderful. As for the sup— — 
WeUsat, sir!" 

It was a miracle that I had not iumbled off; few old Enfa, 
without the faintest warning, shied right across tne road, a man 
on horseback having suddenly leaped, through a gap in the 
hedge, close before her nose. The unexpected horseman trotted 
up the hill a few paces ; then turned, and slowly came back. 
His nag was lean and meagre ; but well-grown and strong- 
limbed. The rider sat bolt upright. His hat intensely brushed, 
and narrow-brimmed ; his trousers pulled tightly down with 
a thin strap ; his straight, brown surtout, buttoned to the 
throat ; his neat collar-baud turned over evenly all round the 
cravat, gave to his figure a slim and youthful appearance. But, 
as he approached, I perceived, by the strong furrows in his 
face, that he was much above the middle age. 

" What is your friend ?" I asked, when he had ridden out of 
hearing. " A Jesuit or a horse-dealer ?" 

I dare not repeat the expletive vdth which my instructor 
prefaced his infbrmation. " What is he ? He is, or pretends 
to be, the Squire of Crookston." Hockle switched his whip 
over his pony's mane, savagely, as if he were cutting down 
imaginary enemies with a broad- sword. Pulling his hat over 
his brow, he said, " Let us push on. I daren't think of the 
villain r 

We trotted into Mr. Heckle's yard in silence; for, from 
that moment, no expostulation, no entreaty, could induce him 
to utter one syllable in continuation of the story. At last he 
said, musingly : 

"No, no. I've told you quite enough of other people's 
secrets: for," he continued, as we dismounted, looking me 
almost sternly in the face, " we're a'most strangers, as yet." 

" Not to remain strangers long, I hope, Mr. Hockle. Give 
me another call." I stalked stffly and painfully away, to my 
lodging. 

CHAPTEE THE SECOND. 

Gentlemen, even in good health, who are as little used to 
the saddle as I am, will readily understand why I was unable 
to take exercise of any sort next day. About noon, the tedium 
of my imprisonment was relieved by Mr. Hockle, who came to 
give the homoeopathic advice of curing my complaint with its 
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cause, by taking another ride with him. I declined very de- 
cidedly. 

" The fiact is, sir," he said, abruptly, and without any sort of 
context, as he stepped up close to the sofa I was lying upon, 
*' when things were as bad with him as they could be—" 

"With whom?" 

" With my master, Mr. George Domlev," he answered. 

" Oh, then you toill do me the favour of finishing the story !" 
I interrupted. 

" Yes, I will," he rejoined, frankly. " There are some people 
we draw to at first sight, and there are some people we want 
to run away from at first sight. Well, you put me a good deal 
in mind of Mr. George, and I feel somehow a sort of call for 
to let you know all about him." 

" Pray sit down," I said. 

The accomplished rider did sit down (how I envied him!). 
He sat on the edge of the chair, with his hand placed on a 
bundle of papers tied up in a pocket-handkerchief, to secure 
it upon his knee. " When things were as bad with him as thev 
could be," he added, " he gave me these papers. They will tell 
you the rest of the story better than I can." 

Mr. Hockle having left me in solemn charge of the bundle, 
took his leave. 

I never robbed a house or poached over a manor ; but I 
think my conscience, when I opened the first letter in the 
bundle, acquainted me with some of a rogue's sensations. How- 
ever, curiosity and Mr. Heckle's leave and license prevailed ; 
and I boldly plunged into the inmost recesses of private afiairs 
which I had no earthly right to know. 

I was naturally first attracted to a packet of letters in a 
lady's hand. They were all deeply bordered with black ; all 
addressed to George Domley, Esq. ; and all, except two, were 
covered with foreign post-marks. They were love-letters ; and 
I deferred exploring a daily newspaper, published in November, 
eighteen hundred and seventeen, and the other epistles — ^some 
in the cramped hand of a lawyer — ^to devour the lady's letters 
first. Havmg arranged them according to date, I found the 
first was written about a month after the interview described 
by Mr. Hockle in the dingle. It seems to have found young 
Mr. Dornley at Morence, and announced the unexpected de- 
mise of the writer's mother in terms of passionate grief. There 
was a long interval between that and the others ; which were 
all directed to various places on the road from Florence to 
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England, down to the last letter, sent to the Eojal George, 
Nottingham, "to be left till called for." The second letter 
ran thus: 

" The shock is passing away ; for I feel it a duty to you, my 
dearest, to master my grief. I shut out the past. I look to 
the future. Only one little month, and then what a change ! 
More happiness than I shall be able to bear ! My whole life 
seems to flow in small slow drops into the current of time 
which glides towards the ninth of June. Yes, you must not 
scold me, as you did m your last dear letter, for being too 
excitable ; nor hint that I do not try aU my might to command 
myself; for I have been as calm and as same one day with 
another as Miss Pim our Quaker postmistress is. But I must 
describe my remedy. Dr. Bole said last week, that my mind 
was fixed too constantly upon some one idea. He recommended 
immediate travel and change, and I have taken his advice with- 
out stirring out of the house. 

" Dearest, I travel with you here, at home. I trace your 
journey in poor papa's journal of Jm journey from Florence, 
which he kept while he was travelling tutor to your, as well as 
his, staunch friend. Lord Wordley. I put myself day by day 
into the carriage, and am rolled hour by hour from one place 
to another with you; and see vineyards, and palaces, and 
peasants, and priests, and wayside chapels, and mountains, and 
Ii^es, and v^eys, and villages : and change horses with you, 
and dine with you; and start afresh with you. It is now 
GDuesday afternoon, a quarter past four, and I am entering Nice 
with you. I know I am ; because I alighted at Genoa yester- 
day fortnight, at the same hour that your letter, which came 
to-day, teUs me you stopped at that place. I shall go on tra- 
velling with you, dear George, day and night, until I hear you 
hastening down Linney Hill upon Black Nan on the blessed 
ninth of June." 

After the lapse of three days, the next letter began : 

" Mrs. Calder is now permanently established at Crookston 
HaU, and I am extremely uneasy at the frequency of her visits 
to me. They look like persecution. They talk of sending 
your father to Bath — ^for change, they say ; but Dr. Bole hints 
to me that it is to get him out of the way before your arrival. 
Whenever he is able to speak he asks for you ; and I know when 
you return he would receive you with open arms, if they would 
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only let him. Symptoms of immediiiAe danger from the strdse 
have subsided ; but he is still helpless. Our socrettapoears to 
be safe ; but I dread Mrs. Calder's searching eyes and cakni- 
lating visits. Where are we now ? Still at Nice ? 

^ Here is our £iithflil ally, Tom, with the ponynshaise, so I 
must conclude, dearest. Teke my whole heart. 

"Tour own BfrariA.." 

The date of, the niext letter was a week later : 

" Mrs. Calder is always saying that before poor Mr. Doanaiej 
was struck with paralysis, he was contmually bewailing that all 
the influence and consequence of the Crookston patrimony 
should, at his death, descend to a Badieal, who would use them, 
as they wickedly say, for base purposes. Dr. Bole tells me 
another story. The dear old man, he says, sometimes squeezes 
the doctor- s hand, and tries to say ' George !' as if he longed to 
see you. If you could only see him, I am sure' you might saf(^y 
tell him of our marriage. 

*^ I begin to dread that Mrs. Calder suspects something ; 
because when she speaks of my being dull and wretched — as I 
am sometimes — she says very orueUy that it is lucky poor 
mamma passed away when she did; and, while pretending that 
no amount of contumely she heaps upon you caa matter to me, 
feels all the while that she is putting me upon the raek. One 
day she said that your Other's greatest consolation, before his 
illness, had been that you were not married ; for if he saw a 
prospect of the property going in succession to any child of 
yours, it would kill him. I thank Heaven that I had strength to 
bear this, and that I did not betray mys^f while she remained ; 
but, when she was gone, I had a severe hysterical attack, and 
Dr. Bole was obliged to be sent for. He always looks grave 
when he speaks of Mr. and Mrs. Calder ; and once hinted, that 
he thought they would stop short of nothing to set you and 
yours aside. Mrs. Calder's pride is inflexible, and ^e seems to 
feel, as the wife of a second son, like a person labouring under 
some indelible disgrace. Oh, if she could only know now, in 
my utter loneliness, I yearn for some sisterly affection ; how I 
could take even her to my heart; how I should bless God, 
while you are away, if I had one kind and sympathising frigid! 

" Still, dearest, I go on counting the hours and minutes of 
that narrow gulf which separates us from the ninth of June. 
Tou and I have been jogging on gaily together since my last, 
and we are now starting from Dijon. I see your dear eager 
eyes straining out of the carriage window, and hear your big 
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asimd Take urging the postilion forwvrd. Only three weekai 
Oh^ that it were omj a week, a day, an hour, a.minttte !" 

A few dkjB later : 

" They have just heard that your visit to Lord Wordley in 
Horenoe ha» loade your eleetiou for Shutbury certain, dearest ; 
and nothing am exceed their disappointment. They tuill B^esk 
of you, however muoh I try to turn off the conversation. Xes- 
taniay I said, to Mr. Calder (who now come» oftener than ever 
—-sometimes they both come together) that the newspapers 
appeared to say tLat the county was getting qui^. ' It will never 
b^ quid;,' he exdaimed, ' while such treason-hatchera as George 
Bomley are allowed to be at large !' and a.greab deal more in 
that strain; alao, tibat it was the ruin of the country, for such 
people as you to be allowed to succeed to powerful inhe- 
ritances. He does not speak passionately ; but in a dry way ; 
between his teeth^ as if he were grinding his words. Mrs. 
Calder was more spiteful than ever. When she spoke of the sin 
of clandestine marriages, and said they ought to be made 
illegal: that her children would be beggars, compared with 
your children, she looked at me from he^to foot with a mah- 
eious look that made me tremble. I felt almost convinced that 
she knew all, and said it to wound me ; yet I always sit in the 
great chair with my back to the light, and never leave off my 
piUow-lace-making ; but she has such piercing eyes that she 
can, I am sore, see in the dark. Both of them harp upon your 
father's illness ; not. pitying him, but regrettiog that it is im- 
possible, in his wretched condition, to get the entail of the 
Crookston estates cut off. 

" In spite of all, my dearest, I go on taavelliag with you as I 
sit at work (I have made lace enough for six sweet little caps ; 
and such a long robe !). I hear the horses' bells, and the 
postilion's whip, and feel a jolt now and then, and somebody 
gets very angry with postmasters, and uses dreadfully strong 
words. We are now starting from Paris, are we not, darling ?" 

The next letter was dated a week later: 

" Dear old Mr. Domley was taken to Bath yesterday, and I 
feel, though I have never seen him since you left, more lonely 
than ever. "Now that the lanith will not worry you, my dear 
husband, I can tell you that I have not related a tenth part of 
t^e persecution I have endured from your brother and his wife^ 
although I always wish to think of them with a&ction and even 
love,, afi your remtkma. Indeed^ Dr.. Bole has been, afraid of 
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something happening before its time m consequence of it : but 
he does not mow what a strong-minded little woman I am. 

''This will reach you at Dover; and we are jogging on 
merrily to London. Your letter to me appears to have been 
delayed by the post-ofBice. I am delighted with the arrange* 
ments of your Ijondon friend, and lost no time in obeying yonr 
instructions. I learn that the cottage he has chosen for us at 
Hampstead is quite in the country, yet not a very long drive 
from the House of Commons, where so much of your time will 
be passed. But, darling, you must not be angry if I disobey 
you in not leaving our dear home for the new one, until after 
your return. Had your letter arrived when it ought, I might 
perhaps have been glad to get away from (must I call them ?) 
my enemies ; but now, as a week has gone by, and as, from the 
moment we separated, every £Eu;ulty I have has been strained 
to picturing our next meeting here — ^in the beloved home which 
is associated with every particle of the happiness I owe you, I 
would rather bear my troubles for a few days longer than go to 
London to meet you there. Besides, Dr. Bole says it may'not 
be safe for me to travel just now. You must, you say, visit 
Shutbury the moment you land. Now, that town being in the 
way to Crookston, if your plan were adopted there would be a 
day's delay, and your birthday — ^the longed-for ninth — ^would 
pass away, and be no more to me than any other day. 

" No one except your brother and his wife call upon me. I 
have had what dear papa used to call parochial visits from the 
rector; but Mrs. Drawley and her daughters never come, 
and scarcely speak when we meet in the road. Even good 
Miss Pim, the Quakeress of the post-office, has been of late very 
sparing of her conversation when I go to her shop, and has 
twice hinted that injurious reports are afloat respecting me, and 
which' have, I shudder when I reflect, strong appearances to 
favour them. But, darling, next Monday week is the bright 
golden ninth ; and you will come ; and all the world will know 
that I O, I am getting crazy with joy !" 

The last letter was that sent to meet the recipient at the 
Nottingham inn : 

" Darling, I send this, as you requested, to the Boyal G-eorge. 
Pray, give my best remembrances to the good landlady, who 
was so kind to me when we stopped there on the day of our 
stolen journey; and to my beautiful little handmaid, her 
daughter. How well thev have kept our secret ! 

" We are starting by the night coach from London, and are 
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outside, I fear. Pray let us wrap up warm ; for these June 
nights are treacherous. I never knew such a cold summer. 

" Black Nan was sent away yesterday by Farmer Thorn, who, 
having business at Shutbury, was glad to ride her there. I 
know you will be pleased with her condition. Be sure, and 
praise her condition to Thomas when you meet him at Aifire- 
ton ; for he is excessively proud of it ; and has been altogether 
an excellent and discreet lad from the moment you left. I will 
not fail to send him to meet you with the old grey, at Alfreton, 
that you may have a fresh horse to gallop you home. I hope 
you will gallop all the way — ^home— to me ! The ecstasy of 
that thought is too great. .... 

" O my adored husband ! as Monday approaches my happi- 
ness is scarcely endurable ! If my old cloudy fits did not now 
and then damp it, I believe it woi;ld drive me crazy. Some- 
times I fancy something mi^ht happen to prevent or delay our 
meeting ; sometimes I bebeve that nothing could prevent it, 
and there is no cruelty so terrible upon earth, much less in 
heaven, to destroy the world of happiness that awaits me. A 
thousand blessings, my beloved ! 

" P.S. — I open my letter to say that Dr. Bole has been sud- 
denly sent for to go to Bath, to put the Bath doctors in the 
right way of treating your father." 

The rest of the story — learnt from Heckle's packet, from 
himself, and from persons whose acquaintance I afterwardB 
made — I must tell in my own way. 

CHAFTEB THE THIBD. 

A THICK Scotch mist fell upon the town of Nottingham on 
that ninth of June, when the present century was fer on in 
its teens, which fell upon a Monday. A stout, middle-aged 
man had arrived overnight at the Eoyal George on a thorough- 
bred hunter; and, having, in the morning, received a letter 
directed to the name of Nobble, left a part of his breakfast and 
hastily went out, and was traced to another inn, the Green Boar. 

On his return to the Eoyal George in the afternoon, he was 
standing near the bar, when a younger traveller dismounted from 
a black mare, threw off his dnpping white upper-coat, ordered it 
to be quickly, dried, and, knocking at the little bar-window, 
asked if any letters had been left there for him. A lovely little 
barmaid threw up the sash, and gleefully shook her clustering 
curls as she handed him two letters, and hoped he was quite well. 

2b 
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(Hearto have been lost to that now more than matured hemstj 
within l^e last ten years, to my certain knoFwledge.) Be did 
not answer the question with his usual affability ; for the first 
lettCT which he opened vexed him. It bore no post-mark, aind 
he asked who left it p The answer was — *^ Please, sir, the Qreea 
Boar's boots left it." While he was reading it, Mr. Nobble, 
standing on the mat pretending to pare his nails with a large 
pock«t-knife, did not look up; but, covering his eyes with 
their Hds, " took stock" of tae visitor (as he would have ex- 
pressed himself) from under them. The new guest, haVisg 
ordered dinner, entered a private parlour. Mr, Nobble ad- 
journed to the coffee-room to dine. Looking back, a broad 
grin spread itself over his broad countenance ; for the other 
gentleman raised the black-bordered letter that had come by 
post to his lips too soon — ^before he had quite closed the pariour 
door. 

It was remarkable that exactly one hour afterwards, the 
same persons, having separately dined, appeared on the same 
mat at the same instant. Both had ordered their horses round 
at the same minute, and both were going the same road. 

** Shall we jog on together P" asked Mr. Nobble. 

" Thank you," answered themore reserved traveller, " I bave 
.busmess at Alfreton, and shall outstrip you." 

" Curious ! I have business .at Alfreton. I want to catch 
the Chesterfield mail at Alfreton — ^the up-mail ; and I've got a 
capital mount," returned the other. The person addressed did 
not answer ; but went on reading the bills tacked against the 
passage wall, which were headed " Eiot," " Eick Burning," 
"Treason," " Seditious Meetiugs," and so on; and offering five 
hundred pounds reward for the apprehension of this person, 
and two hundred pounds for the capture of that. 

" JoUy times these !" Mr. Nobble said, opiite boldly. The 
gentleman turned his head quickly round from his broadside 
studies, and confronted Mr. Nobble with a look of surprise ; 
but was still silent. He knew well enough that, with habeas 
corpus suspended ; with imprisonment, without cause assigned, 
or regular commitment, or even the pretence of trial, pretty 
frequent, and with a noisome cloud of spies permeating all the 
stormy and starving parts of the country, any freebom English- 
man who was not gifted with an independent five hundred 
a year (as the Eeverend Sydney Smith observed at the time) 
had to be very cautious what sort of polities he talked to a 
stranger. Perhaps Mr. Nobble Tiad five hundred a ye«r : his new 
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blue coat acid gilt buttons, bis to^p^boots, bis tiihoroiigb-breid 
bunter, and bis unstinted demmiGiations of tbe government 
wben tbe two bad mounted wad were ttot\mg out of tbe town 
togetber (tbere was no sbaking bim off), would bave confirmed 
tbat idea, but for a certam familiarity and swagger wbiob Mr. 
Gobble was unable, altbougb be tried, to suppress. 

His topic, dangerous enougb, was OTidently a congenial one 
to bis companion; wbo, altbougb tbe drizzle fell tbicklj, 
slackened rein to continue tbe conyersation. But, by tbe time 
be bad buttoned up bis wbite top-coat, aaitd tucked in tbe 
tassels of bis bessian boots, be bad tbougbt better of it ; and, 
baving got clear of tbe crowds of factory girls wbo were picking 
tbeir muddy way bome to tea, be broke forward into a canter 
witb a curt " Good afternoon," and was soon beyond tbe sound 
of tbe politician's yoice, and of tbe dicku^ of pattens. 

Mr. Nobble gave him bis own way as far as Eastwood, over 
Cinder Hill and Moorgreen, to Selstone ; but tbere he oyertook 
bim. Even then, attempts at conversation failed ; and be was 
too civil to persevere. Another Good evening ; another 
canter ; and, at about three miles further on, the black mare 
was pulled up at a cross corner, and a young groom appeared 
from under a hedge, with a dry dark coat and a grey horse. 
His master changed both in no time ; for, he did not wish to 
be observed, and had passed several stragglers. While thus em- 
ployed, he asked his servant what orders be had received from 
his mistress ? 

" I'm to ride Black N"an into Darby, and put her up at the 
King's Head; then take the maQ for London," was tbe an-swer. 

"WeU?" 

" When I get to London, I'm to make the best of my way 
to Chalcot Cottage, close to Hampstead, and tell the landlady 
thatyou and my mistress are to be there on Thursday. And 
on Thursday I'm to be at the Peacock at Isbngton with a fly to 
meet you." 

" Eight. But my plans are chaaiged. You must go back to 
Comer Cottage as fast as the mare will carry you (ride her 
carefully, for she's tired), and tell your mistress tbat I shall not 
be with her for some hours later than I expected. You can 
then catch the Sheffield coach when it passes through Crook- 
ston- Withers, go to London by it, and do all you were at first 
ordered to do." 

The master gaUoped one way, bis man trotting gently an- 
other, down the cross lane ; and, several minutes before Mr. 

2b2 
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Nobble unsuspiciously passed the tryst, thej gentlejotti bad 
drawn bit at the Fox at Alfreton. 

« Won't you get off, sir," inquired the landlord, "and tak a 
fettle o' soommut warm ?" 

" Thank you — no. Have you seen a groom pass this way 
lately, towards the Smithy Houses ?" He wished to ascertain 
whether his servant had, before they met, been hanging about 
needlessly. 

The landlord, not best pleased at the traveller's haste, an- 
swered that he had seen a sight o' stragglers pass towards the 
Smithy Houses that day ; but couldn't tell which on urn was 
grooms, and which on um wasn't. The gentleman said no 
more, but rode leisurely off. 

In a few minutes the other horseman approached the Eox, 
and the landlord stepped into the road ready to hold his 
bridle. But he trotted by also, without asking one word about 
the Chesterfield mail — ^up or down. 

" Oi wonder what's oop, doon by Pentridge and the Smithy 
Houses to-night, lass ? — some devilment of the Captain's, it's 
loikely," he said to his wife, when he returned in-doors. " There 
was foot stragglers in the road all t' mom, and now, i' t* even, 
they're cooming a horseback." The wife was sure Mr. Elip 
would tell them all about it when he drove up the mail in a few 
minutes : " that is, if he isn't in a mortal hurry to get to the 
Nottin'am Eoyal Q-eorge," she added, beginning to warm the 
ale for Mr. Flip's purl. 

"Ah," rejoined the goodman, "Widow Tuckey maun do 
worse than tak him." 

Meanwhile, when the old grey had put a couple of miles be- 
hind him, his rider heard that he was bein^ overtaken once 
more ; and, looking back, saw his old compamon cantering his 
capital hunter apace. 

" A grey horse and a dark coat !" ejaculated Mr. Nobble to 
himself, as he came up. " Curse my luck ! I've lost the trail 
of him. Yet," and he brightened up, " he may have changed 
coats and horses at the Fox." To solve his doubts, he brought 
his own horse's nose, for the third time, in a line with that of 
the stranger's, and one glance put him in spirits. "By 
George !" he exclaimed, " how delighted I am to see you again 
— de-lighted !" The gentleman did not return the compli- 
ment. He simply surmised that Mr. Nobble had changed his 
mind about takmg a place in the mail. 

" Yes, I have. I'm not going by the mail." Then he paused 
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a minute. " I'll tell you plump and plain where I am going to. 
I'm going to the White Horse at Pentridge to meet the 
Captain, Jam." 

The stranger was surprised, alarmed, perhaps. 

" Come, come," said Nobble ; " you needn't be frightened ; 
one little word will put you and me quite upon the square. 
But here comes the mail : wait till she passes, and then I'll 
mention it." In another minute Mr. Flip had parted the 
speakers with his team at a canter ; his coacn-lamps glimmer- 
ing in the damp, commencing twilight. When the equestrians 
joined again in the wake of the maS, Nobble leant to one side 
of his saddle confidingly, and whispered, " Eivets !" 

His companion hesitated before he gave the countersign. 

" The truth is," he said, " I belong to no society, and have 
• no secrets. What I do politically, I do from motives quite 
independent of any man " 

" Except Lord Wordley," interrupted the other, sneeringly ; 
" I know all about you ; though you may believe that I don't. 
You are the gentleman they call the Young Squire. You were 
going straight home to Crookston ; but one of the letters you 
received at the bar of the Eoyal Q-eorge gave you our counter 
sign, and persuaded you to go to the Pentridge meeting 
instead." 

"You are a delegate, perhaps," replied the person addressed. 

"Yes, I am. An Eastern delegate, and I say again — 
Eivets!" 

" Double-headed!" was the answer. 

After a pause — during which each was considering what 
direction the conversation should take, now that their relations 
were necessarily more confidential — Nobble, attributing his 
companion's silence'to mistrust, said fiercely, " I tell you what : 
I don't hold with the snivelling of you Nobs on our side, one 
bit : it's rank, cowardice. It's my belief that you're going to 
persuade the Nottingham Captain to turn tail." 

" I am not accountable to you, sir, for my intentions," said 
the so-called Young Squire. 

" Perhaps not." Mr. Nobble added, "I did not see you at 
the Nottingham meeting last night." 

" I was not there," was the answer. Mr. Nobble smiled. 
^' But I know exactly what was done." Mr. Nobble frowned 
and growled. 

He passed a minute moodily and in silence ; then broke out 
with: 
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"Well, it's of no use your coming into these parts to ponr 
cold water upon a good cause. The Captain has got his men 
together, up to the mark. Well armed, mind you, and he 
means to do it. We mean to do it to-night. You're too late 
down here — ^you or any of vour Nobs either— with hang-back 
speeches about patience, ana constitutional proceedings." 

" We try to convince the people of the Truth : to undo the 
monstrous deceptions some of their leaders are palming upon 
them/' said the Young Squire ; " and, although I have taken 
no part in politics lately — ^having been abroad — I shall go on 
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}on't try that game on with the Captam, or you'll get the 
worst of it," rejoined Nobble, hoarsdr. " The blood of his 
people is up — ^boiling over ; and you'd better not cool it down, 
I can tell you." 

" Whether you mean that as a menace or a warning," re- 
turned the gentleman, firmly, ''is of no consequeiice. I am 
not here to quarrel with any man." 

" Perhaps you're afraid," growled Nobble. 

The Young Squire was not bound to hear this insult, for they 
had overtaken groups of working men and boys ; some talking 
earnestly as they walked ; some clashing- pikes awkwardly over 
their shoulders. Others carried long black links as big as 
bludgeons, to be lighted up by-and-by as torches. A few were 
snapping the locks of muskets and pistols, to try them. There 
was noise enough to drown a louder growl than Mr. Nobble's. 

They both dismounted at the White HouayB at Pentridge. 
An ostler took charge of the thorough-bred, and led it to the 
stable ; but the young Squire said he was going on immediately, 
and had his old grey tied to a ring in the horse-trough ; for 
which purpose, way was made for it by the» loiterers that hung 
about the nouse, and were fast augmenting. Each new comer 
inquired if anything had been done ; or, if not, if anything was 
to be done, and was answered that the Captain and the tithing- 
men were still deliberating in the parlour. Perhaps the gen- 
tlemen on horseback had brought the word they were wait- 
ing for. 

When Nobble entered the inn parlour, the Nottingham 
Captain was studying, by the light of a single candle, a map, 
which had displaced beer-ju^ and pipes upon the slopped azui 
gritty table. 

" Yes," he said to the men standing round, as he traced a 
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loute with hk finger. " We must sweep the villages round, 
fiort. Erom every hoofle ane man and one gun^ and no less, 
At Lane End, the WingfieM men will meet us. Then, on to 
the Buttcrley Iron Works for canjiony.and as many men as we 
caaa get : then to TopfaajBi's Close, through Eipjby and Condor 
to pick up the Swazcwick men. After that, in a body through 
Alireton, Somercotes, over Pye Bridge, to Eastwood. There, 
in Nottingham Eorest, all the Nottingham boys are assembled 
— thousands. The town will be ours in half an hour." 

** What are you waiting for?" asked one of the. men at the 
table, impatiently. 

• " I am waiting for th© Norwich delegate : he is to bring us 
word of iAiB exact time of the ath^ risings,'' replied the 
Ca^ytain. 

" Here he is !" said a voice at the door ; and Nobble came 
forward. The Captain started up. " Well^" he said, abruptly, 
"what's the hour^to be ?" 

" Ten o'clock," said NobWe. 

"Everywhere?" 

" Everywhere. Are you ready ?'^ 

" To a man," replied the Capkain. "It's nig^ nine, now." 
Boiling up the map and grasping it like a truncheon, he went 
to the door. A minute or two was spent in earnest conversa- 
tion with Mr. Nobble ; whose travelling-companion overheard 
a portion of his statements, and knew them to be either ex- 
aggerations or untruths. The Nottingham Captain, fired and 
excited by them, tightened his apron— already twisted up at 
the waist over his grey kerseys and brown great-coat (the Cap- 
tain, when at home, was a framework knitt^), waved his 
paper truncheon, ^and proceeded to address the scarcely dis- 
tinguishable groups that buzzed and clattered their pikes before 
the alehouse, in tne thickening twilight, made darker by close, 
ceaseless rain. Silence having been called, he told them that, 
at ten o'clock that night, the whole country— England, Ireland, 
Scotland, "and Prance" — was to rise; that their job was 
merely to besiege Nottingham, and to take it ; that the soldiers 
in Nottingham barracks were all on their side; that the great 
Nottingham meeting, the night before, was crowded with red- 
coats, who sided with the people ; that the people had turned 
out armed to the teeth, awaiting their own arrival in Nottij]^- 
ham forest ; that the northern clouds were drifting down to 
sweep all before them in other places; and that, each xaan 
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would liaye a hundred guineas and plenty of rum as soon as 
the town was taken. That seyentj-five uiousand men were at that 
moment marching into London from the west ; and seyenty-five 
thousand more from the east ; that the keys of the Tower of 
London were already in the hands of the Hampden Club ; that 
the Mint, th& Mansion House, Carlton Palace, the Bank of 
England, and the City of Westminster, would be in possession 
of their friends and aUies by the morning. He ended with 
some doggrel verses ; which he repeated with the fervour of an 
inspired poet invoking the sublimest images. The auditory 
greeted him with cries of Down with the borough-mongers 1 
Down with the tax-eaters ! Liberty and Parliamentary Befonn ! 
The men cheering and shouting while the boys danced about 
and fired pistols in the air : all entreating to be led to Victory 
or Death. 

The Young Squire, hitherto an unnoticed spectator, now 
stepped forward ; and, in that strong and musical voice which 
• had mfluenced many a larger and rougher auditory, besought a 
hearing. " Who was he ?" some asked. " The gentleman they 
call t' Young Squire," others answered. " O, t' Young Squire, 
was he ? Well, we've heered nout but what's good o' t' Young 
Squire, and we'll heer him now." The Young Squire then 
boldly declared that the information brought to them was 
false. The northern clouds (meaning the Yorkshire delegates 
and their followers) had dispersed, and the Nottingham men 
had passed resolutions at the meeting on Saturday night, in 
favour of peaceful measures ; not a soldier appeared among 
them. 

An exasperated voice near the horse-trough, " That's a lie!" 

And they might look, the speaker continued, for a tent or a 
dozen armed reformers in N'ottingham forest in vain. (General 
cries of " You know nout about it !") As to a general rising, 
he could state. of his own knowledge that such a measure had 
never been so much as proposed either in London or elsewhere. 
He implored them vehemently, even passionately, to refrain from 
playing into the hands of the government, by giving it excuses 
for inflicting tyrannical measures on the country, under pre- 
tence of putting down rebellion. He assured them that every 
step which they ventured to take from that spot with the 
objects they had in view, would be a step towards their own 
destruction. 

There was a murmur amongst the crowd, a low deliberate 
hum, as if discussing what had been heard. It wavered. 
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This was quickly noticed by the leaders, and the Nottingham 
Captain rushed forward, before the Squire could utter another 
word. Speaking loudly and significantly, he said : 

" Let me ask this wonderful Young Squire one question : 
Are you," he continued, turning to that gentleman, " or are 
you not, putting up for Shutbury, Lord Wordley's rotten 
borough?'^ 

The Young Squire promptly answered that he was the un- 
opposed candidate for that borough ; and, was ]^roceeding to 
state that he should go into Parliament for the single purpose 
of advocating the rights of the people, when a storm of groans 
and hisses stopped him. He was denounced by turns as one 
of the borough-mongering crew ; as a traitor ; and as having 
sold himself to the aristocracy. There was a pressure against 
the doorway of the inn where he stood ; and he would have 
been rougmy handled if, in the thick twilight, he could have 
been distmguished from those who surrounded him. But Mr. 
Nobble stepped forward ; and, under pretence of fair play, pro- 
posed that, as the Young Squire had cast a doubt upon the 
staunchness of the Nottingham men, somebody should go for- 
ward to the forest and bring back word whetner any of them 
were encamped there or not. GUie son of the host of the White 
Horse, young Tanner, who was at his elbow, cocked a pistol, 
and ground out between his teeth : 

" If he has Hed, we'll shoot him !" 

The Captain clapped the lad on the shoulder, and said he was 
the very boy for the job. 

" Take the Young Squire's horse," he said, " and gallop to 
Eastwood and back, as fast you can make it go." 

The owner protested strongly against this arrangement, and 
darted towards the horse to prevent its being untied ; but was 
held back in the iron grasp of the Captain, who said : 

" No, no ; we mustn't trust turncoats out o' sight !" ^ 

In spite of sturdy resistance, the gentleman was overpowered 
by numbers. The Captain did not lose another minute, and 
ordered the tithing-men to tell off their gangs ; for it was get- 
ting near the appointed hour. 

" Now's your time, or never !" he exclaimed. " Light up !" 

A blazing furze branch was brought from the kitchen-hearth. 
Each leader of ten men lit his pitch and oakum torch, and 
moved luridly amongst the crowd to pick out his own followers. 
The gleaming banners spat and crackled in the rain, shedding 
foggy rings of light that hardly lessened the gloom. The ines- 
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Benger, as he monnted the Squire's horse, oouldnot distizigajsk 
the van from the rear of the little amiiy ; nor see in which 
direction they were turning their faces. Above the buzz of 
excitement am jibing of feet, he heard the voice of the 
Nottingham Captain : 

'^ To the iron-works first ; and then a man and a gun from 
every house between this and Nottingham! Look to your 
prisoner!" 

'^ Prisoner," r^eated the scout, as he dug his heels into the 
fianks of the grey gelding, and galloped awAv through the 
murk. " Ah, t' Young Squire 'U have many a fellow-prisoner to 
keep company wi' him afore it's long. Them that can fight, and 
won't fight, ought to be made to fight."^ 

CHAPTBB THB POUETH. 

The spongy Scotek mist that dimmed Mr. Nobble's buttons, 
darkened his blue coot, and made a change of garments ne- 
cessary to his companion on the road between Nottingham and 
Pentndge, soddened the roads and flooded the meadows of the 
village I have called Crookston- Withers ; hedges trickled a con 
slant drain into the ditches; cattle, having tried for shelter under 
trees, returned to the open fields ; the stuecoed church-tower, 
patched with rain, cast a sharp reflexion on the shining slate 
roof ; the cottage-eaves constantly drippiag, dug pebbly gutters 
before the doors, making the children duck theu! heads every 
time they stepped out or stepped in ; the. grey kitten from the 
post-office tripped lightly across the road, on the tops of the 
stones, to visit a relative at Mary Garstang's.;.and the post- 
man's terrier slunk heavily along, with his t^ jammed between 
his legs, and his spirits too depressed to bark at the broods of 
dirty and ruffled chickens hopping and pecking in his way, or 
fluttering noisily out of it. very few of the human species 
had that afternoon passed through the village, except the 
groom from Comer Cottage, who had. been met on the grey 
horse going towards Alfreton, and the post-offLce runner. The 
wheels of the Nottingham waggon, which left a couple of run- 
ning gutters along the whole of its track, were brought to a 
stand opposite the Bull and Horns, the steaming horses im- 
'""lliiig to give them one other turn. The waggoner's Welsh 
pouy^its head, its tail, and its mane droopmg and dripping- 
stood in the middle of the road immovabto and stupifiecL It 
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did not wag so much as a hair of its ear, eren wlsfiii the waggon.- 
horses, tossing tip their nosebags aod savagely shaking their 
necks, jangled their bells with a crash '^enough," th& ostler 
remarked, as he wantoctlj dashed the dregs of a pail of water 
over the wheeler's legs, '^ to wake a dead donkey 1" The wag- 
goner himself leant listlessly agaiost one of the posts of the 
inn-porch, staring into the blank and draggled prospect ; staring 
even while he covered his countenance with a mug of ale; 
staring into the dense mist while aflking the ostler if he thought 
it was ever going to leave off; staring while telling, the boy to 
take the baJOMl^box out of the forewain into the. post-office, and 
to be sure and bring back the eightpeoce. 

The boy was leaving the little shop with the money in his 
hand, when it was knocked out of it ^ the maid-servaat firom 
Comer Cottage, who had rushed across theroad^-Uinidly^ with 
her apron thrown over her head — to hMw if the. ^'things- ' had 
come. The postmistress replied^ in her formal manner, that 
they had come, and that the whole of the work would be ready 
in time to go away to London with the rest of Miss Levine's 
^T^B^^ 0^ ^^^ following morning. Whereupon the damsel 
disappeared ; expressing her delight by slamming the glass 
door so violently that she knocked £rom one of the panes the 
inscription of painted tin which informed the nobility, gentry, 
and public in general, that Miss Fim made up ladies' own material 
on the most reasonable terms. 

Having replaced her advertisement as quietly as if the act 
were a part of h^ day's routine, Miss Fim produced from the 
bandbox a little hat, a fold of net, a packet of white Persian, a 
strip of dove-coloured cloth, and several yards of the finest 
calico. She then cut out the net for half a dozen caps, to draw 
them up and trim them. with some pillow lace; her oifitomer's 
own material. 

Miss Fim was very thoughtful and very sad. She could not 
work with her usual diligence; although she was working 
against time. She sighed much, and tears filled her eyes ; so 
that she was obliged to leave off sewing. Was she committing 
a sin ? Was she wrong in undertaking, upon urgent entreaty, 
to assist a single young woman whom the world called un- 
fortunate ? Could it be ft crime to help a victim of misfortune p 
Tet, when it. came to be known that she had thus secaretly 
assisted Miss Levine, wouM not ladies take away their work 
from her ? Perhaps. She knew Mrs. Calder Dornley would. 
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But right is right ; and loss of work she would not repent, if 
she could only be sure that she was right ! Then a glance at 
the great square parlour window of Comer Cottage opposite ; 
and, occasionallY, the sight of a pale eager face, with eyes en- 
larged, darkly bordered, and straining into the misty road 
whenever the faintest sound of horses' hoofs could be heard, 
banished irresolution, and the needle was plied more rapidly 
than ever. 

Besides, contiaued the conscientious reasoner, "Miss Le- 
vine herself, her mother so lately dead, and her father the 
late rector — ^wise and pious — never made sin a ground for with- 
holding help. There was hardly a family in the parish, what- 
ever their creed or condition, who had not to thank them for 
some benefit ; from simple words of comfort and stealthy acts 
of charity, up to salvation from ruin. When her own mother 
lay helpless for two years up-stairs, and herself was brought to 
actual want, either Parson Levine, or Mrs. Levine, or Miss 
Levine, came once a day to the bedside ; seldom empty-handed. 
It was Parson Levine who spoke to the county member to ^t 
her to be made postmistress — and she and ^ her family dis- 
senters. Then, again, Miss Levine may not have sinned. She 
may be married, and be bound down to secrecy. 

The shadow of the waggon, slowly grinding the road towards 
Matlock, darkened the window for an instant ; and Miss Pim 
once more ceased working. Her head ached. She was not 
equal to all the doleful surmises that entered her mind respect- 
ing Miss Levine. She was haunted, too, by the shadow of 
Mrs. Calder Domley, that had often clouded her house of late ; 
silently opening her door ; sitting down stiffly in her room, and 
asking spy questions about Comer Cottage : if Miss Pim had 
noticed anybody go in or come out lately ; what letters had 
arrived, and what letters had been sent away ; speaking (even 
to Miss Pim's meek apprehension) unimpassioned venom ; 
darting, from her sloe-like eyes, sharp rays of anger, when she 
mentioned how distinguished fiimilies mfty be disgraced by the 
vices of low-born girls ; always applying her censures to the 
" young person opposite,'* and ending her visits by threatening, 
in measured sentences, ruin and disgrace to any person living 
on the Crookston property, who presumed to further or conced 
any family ignominy that may be brewing against the Dornleys 
or Stonards, whether it related to birth or marriage. Yet 
it was clear that these objections did not proceed from rooted 
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principle ; for Mrs. Calder was continually showing kindness 
to that pert and improper young woman, Mary Grarstang, and 
"her ill-starred baby. 

The troubled Quakeress looked again for relief from her 
thoughts, towards the window of the cottage across the way. 
The same face presented itself — the same large eager eyes, 
straining towards the Nottingham road. Miss Pim knew 
that Mr. George Domley was expected back to take Miss 
Levine with him to London, on his birthday. This was it — 
the ninth of June. Miss Levine was watching for him, no 
doubt. But if he should not come ? 

This brought into her mind the fact that sudden grief, or 
even joy, sometimes hastens nature ; and she once more set 
to work, determined to complete the order in hand before bed- 
time. 

Eusta Levine had been equally busy in the parlour of Comer 
Cottage. After breakfast she had to pack for the journey to 
London ; but without disturbing those pretty ornaments about 
her rooms which The Expected loved to see. In the intervals 
of activity she continued her imaginary journey with him, as 
long as imagination was under control. It had taken her from 
Dover to London, from London to Shutbury, and from Shut- 
bury to Nottingham ; and now brought her to the very inn in 
.which she had spent, a year before, the one supremely happy 
day of her existence. She saw him in her mind's eye mount 
Black Nan at the inn door to come to her, and felt that only a 
few diminishing hours divided them. 

She watched the clock incessantly, hoping he might intend to 
surprise her by arriving earlier than he had promised to come ; 
and, knovring every turn of the road, she traced him accurately 
through each stride of it, to his meeting-place with his groom, 
and thence to her own door, and into her own arms. Then, 
Fancy being at fault with BeaHty, she tried back and went over 
the ground again ; but, when imagination brought him again 
to the door, and Eeality denied his presence, it was not vrith 
the full bitterness of disappointment; for, although every 
faculty of her mind strained itself towards the one absorbing 
expectation, desire for his arrival was not unmixed with a 
wayward dread of its realisation. The ecstasy of the meeting 
would be insupportable ; and, whenever it seemed to be im- 
minent, she felt herself too weak to bear it. Every successive 
disappointment when she heard, or fancied she heard, a horse 
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i^proaclmig, and wli^a tbe sounds died away, was, tberefope, 
tempered with a sensatioii of relief. 

Tne acuteness of Eusta's suffering would have been much 
lessened had there been any one to confide in ; any one to speak 
to. But she was isolated : even those who had come near her 
seemed to have entered into a league either to preserve an 
ominous reserve, or to torture her with inuendoes. 

To banish such recollections, she gave up her imagination 
once more to picturing the coming meeting. She went (m 
acting over agam the minutest incident. She imagined George 
Domley gaining the top of the hill ; she heard him cantering 
down towards her, on the brave old grey. She was at the door 
to receive him ; she was in his strong embrace ; she felt, upon 
her cheek, the breath of his deep noble voice softened to mur- 
murs of passionate tenderness and love Her head 

swam.. 

Dr. Bole, knowing better than any one how very critical her 
condition was at tMs time, would, had he been present, have 
reckoned the noiseless entrance of Mrs. Calder Dornley into 
the room (which happened at that moment) a very fortunate 
intrusion. That lady, having been set down from the carriage 
by her husband at the church, had walked across the church- 
yard, had entered the cottage, and deposited her wet bonnet 
and cloak in the passage, unheard and unobserved. She 
appeared — ^her countenance as frigid and dry, and her short 
thick curls as crisp as if she had stepped out of a frost — 
exactly in time to change the current of Eusta's blood and to 
preserve her from fainting. Eusta experienced so complete a 
reaction, on seeing Mrs. Calder Domley, that she soon reco- 
vered sufficient composure to speak. It was her nature to be 
timid ; but now, hope so near realisation gave her courage and 
strength, beset and helpless as she was. She ventured to say 
that her visitor's presence was, at that time, veiy undesirable. 

Mrs. Calder Dornley established herself on the hardest and 
straightest chair, and deliberately produced from her pocket 
some miffilin-work with a stiff geometrical pattern — a proceed- 
ing which denoted that she did not intend te go, and that her 
stay would not be short. " This is a visit of duty," she said, 
"and I have arranged with my husband to remain here, until 
he fetches me, on his return in the carriage from Matlo<dc. 
However disagreeable to you and to me, Miss Levine, I must 
perform the duty ^vhich is imposed upon me." 
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" Imposed apon yon by whom P" Busta iimocently asked. 

" By my husband and my own conscience," was the answer. 
** There is no time to be lost ; for we half expect my brother-in- 
law to arme to-day, tlus being his birthday ; when he arranged 
to come home, and- ^" 

" Half expect ?*' Busta interrupted, dreading the news im- 
plying delay had transpked. "Are you not sure he will 
come ?" 

Mrs. Calder Doruley was always so indisputably right in her 
statements and surmises that she never noticed interruptions. 
** And," she went on, with the same breath she had begun with, 
*' as my husband thinks it imperative that I should ascer- 
tain from you facts which are important to our family to be 
known, I am here to ascertain them." She then pointed out, 
in the clearest and most convincing manner, the coxmty, the 
national importance of the Crookston property and the Crook- 
ston lineage ; contrasting it with the meanness of Miss Levine's 
own origin ; for, although her late mother was the daughter of 
a bishop, that bishop's fether had been a brewer, and Miss Le- 
vine's paternal grandfather was a very small farmer. Any 
thought of an alliance between two such families, therefore, 
would excite a fever of indignation from one end of the county 
to the other; putting any additionally (Hscreditable circum- 
stances out of the question. 

It was Mirs. Dornley's habit not to look people in the face 
while speaking to them ; least of all, persons she disliked. She 
did not, therefore, notice that Eusta — ^tortured by the doubts 
dropped into her mind one mmute, and the next persuading 
herself that Gteorge was galloping towards her only a few miles 
off — ^paid no attention to what was said. Eestless and impatient, 
she moved about the room, distraught, but silent. 

The persecutor bore this silence very stoically. Never 
ceasing to draw out her needle and thread with vicious regu- 
larity ; never once looking np ; patiently waiting until Eusta 
returned to the sofa. 

And when Eusta seated herself, Mrs. Calder said in hard 
cold accents, *'I really must obtain some satisfactory explana- 
tion for my husband. It is now nine o'clock, and he agreed to 
be here at a quarter past nine. Before he comes, and before 
his brother retoms (if he do return), I must know whether you 
are married or whether vou are not married ; the more so as, 
in two months at latest f judge, you will be a mother." She had 
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never before B^ken so plainlj, and lier words gradually recalled 
Eusta's attention. 

Eusta's words swelled her throat, and she could not speak. 
She looked imploringly towards her questioner and sobbed. 
Without avail ; for Mrs. Calder did not move her eyes 
from her work, and showed no sort of impatience to bear 
the required confession. She preferred the sound of the sobs ; 
and, when these grew louder and stronger, she expressed a hope 
that Miss Levine would not, like most vulgar young women, 
seek shelter from discussion in hysterics. Poor Euata ! it was 
her struggle to speak that made hysterics so hard to be sup- 
pressed. But the recollection that her husband's interests and 
wishes were at stake restored her, and she said, in half-choked 
accents : 

" I have told you frequently that my word and honour are 
pledged not to reveal to any one, the nature of my engagement 
with Mr. George Domley. O, do have pity on me ! Do not 
seek to make me break my word ! Do not tempt me ! I have 
borne your scorn and your husband's anger. I have heard jrou 
accuse him, whom I love better than life, of being a libertine 
and a traitor. This has been ^oing on for months, and will you 
not wait an hour longer ? "Will you not wait until Mr. Dom- 
ley comes to answer for me and for himself?" 

" It is not certain that he will come. My expectation 
is that he will be prevented from coming. The govern- 
ment " 

" I am as sure he will come as that there is a Providence 
now watching over me !" Eusta exclaimed, fervently. " He 
must come. What do I live for, but for him to come ?" She 
said this almost fiercely. 

" The government," continued placid Mrs. Calder, "may 
find occasion to enforce his presence elsewhere ; in some secure 
place where the seditious practices he was guilty of before 
he went abroad, cannot be repeated." 

" But he will come : here : to me. Stone walls will not keep 
him from me : hosts of enemies will not keep him from me. I 
feel it to be as impossible for him not to oome, as it will be im- 
possible for me to live, if he does not come." 

" In either case," said Mrs. Calder, making an eyelet-hole, 
" my question must be answered. Tou need not hesitate ; for, 
whether you are married or whether you are not, your lot in 
life will be wretched enough. If you are not a wife, you will 
have to endure the disgust which all right-minded persons " 
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She did not finish the sentence ; bat complained that it was too 
dark to work. " If you are married," she continued, " your 
child will be a beggar ; bom, without inheritance." 

Eusta's mind had again shut out everything except the de- 
vouring desire for George Domley's approach. She was once 
more studying the clock, and computing time against distance ; 
reckoning that, at about this moment he ought certainly to be 
within hearing; for the appointed time had nearly arrived. 
The servant, who had entered with lights, aroused ner, by at- 
tempting to close the shutters. " They must not be shut !" 
Busta hastily said. " They would deaden the sounds from the 
road." 

When the girl had left the room, Mrs. Calder resumed hep 
sewing. " Dr. Bole," she said, " and Mr. Bearshaw, the family 
lawyer, have both pronouaced old Mr. Domley so much better 
since his sojourn at Bath, that he will soon be capable of trans- 
acting business ; and, should his eldest son have married a 
person without family or fortune, the first use of his recovery 
will be to cut off the entail of the Crookston estates." Mrs. 
Calder stopped to watch the effect of this announcement, 
and looked up. She found Eusta panting with expectation 
close to the window, every faculty absorbed in Kstening. 
Perceiving that all that had been said went for nothing, the 
rigid moralist felt it to be her duty to put the case somewhat 
stronger. " I was saying. Miss Levine, that positive beg- 
gary " 

" Hush !" exclaimed Eusta, raising her finger. " I hear a 
sound;" she paused, "yes, it is the tramp of a horse." She 
listened again, her face flushed, the veins starting in her fore- 
head. 

" I really must claim your attention," Mrs. Calder perse- 
vered, " to the disreputable " 

" No," Eusta saia, sinking into a chair. " There are two 
horses. It cannot be he!" Then, willing to mitigate one 
agony by courting another, she gave attention to her lecturer. , 

Mrs. Calder described, in a few more acrid words, the pro- 
bable destitution that awaited George Domley; and Eusta, 
never having before contemplated the possibility of her hus- 
band's ruin, and attributing it, if it happened, to herself, felt 
her head bum, and her eyes swim ; but was relieved by tears. 
Her companion went on sawing the air with her needle and 
thread, as mechanicaUy and regiSarly as the clock ticked. The 
Crookston carriage was now heard driving towards the door, 

2o 
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aad Ettsta, dreading the entraaoe of GaLder ]>oniky» d^t»- 
flMiied to make a last appeal to Ms wile. 

'^ You hate me^ I know," «he 0ai4» lookup at het through 
her teari% " You hate huo-^Ghectt'ge'-^e wfiote that you &tice 
loved hun/' Mrs. Calder Ut her thia lip^ and her thread, 
hitherto piiUed out firm «Ad straight^ trebled Uk the «ir; 
'''but, flto ooe woman appealiaag to ^noth^^ I implore you to 
have some tMidetoebs K>r nfee^ I have iko thought of nAkaid^ 
BOSS towtfrdks you. I eould he as « aitfter to you^ Uttetfy 
bereft and alone^ I have yearoed for mst^t^ sympathy a^ 
compasdiolk. I havo a»>t One fiiend in the «9^rld, ^[oept ^m 
whose love for me is, you say, to be his destruction. GKvfe me 
but one kind word," »hd sobbed piteoualy. ^ Give me e^h. a 
kx^ 4s you would throw «|>an a dyiti^ b^i^aiw^ She drew 
herself nearer. '^ If," she «oaitiii«ied, passionately, ''you hate 
me because I have kept ^y secret Skom. yeiq^ if breaking sly 
sokmn ple(^ will save hsM Srcon ruia^ ■■ " 

"Well," md the lust^r^in-Jaw^ looking down grimly but 
ei^rly upon the suppliant. 

Eusta threw hearsed 4it Mm Cakler's feet : 

" 1 confossv Wo 'W^ married*." 

Mrs. Caldicr thrust h»*j9elf sudd^y badk;^ as if Eusta bad 
stone her. Married] The ooaiimg chiM kgitiniMite^ and herself 
ohilSessI 1£ €heotge DaaHBAej >do not fe^it his inh^tance 
by sedition and treason, the estalfces will stiil advert to his law- 
ful heirs, and pass away from her husband ! O, that old Mr. 
Dornley were in a condition to cut off the entail] 

EMSta was not o(»»cious <9if being so hatefully spusmed as ^ 
really was ; for her attention was aoutely av^^d. Mr. Calder's 
carriage had stopped and its occupant had alighted : but there 
eae^ a new sound from the road, and Eu^ta started to her feet 
and exclaimed, 

"Ihearbim!" 

She iew to the window and looked wiklily Ishrough it into the 
thkk small rain. 

" It is Blac*:.Naa," she said, listening iatesntly. ^ I know 
1^ sound of her canter as well as t know iis fbotialL" 

She paused sM refleoted. 

^' Yes, Oeorge has 4Siissed the grooia, oo%dd not change 
horses, <and has ridden the poor staunch creature all the way. 
That is why he is so late. At last ■! at last !" 

She £sed her ejea on Mrs. Calder when a horse Tattled past 
the window and suddenly stopjped. 
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" You hear ? He is at the door. He dismounts ! Q-eorge 
George,' come to me !" 

She threw up her arms ready for George Domley to fall into 
tiaem. Tbomas Hockle pTOsented himsetf'. 

A shiill uneaartMy laugh pierced the gkxHn in the aroad, shot 
through the village, ^frightened the horses stsndiuiig «t ths 
oottage door, and made tbem so vestive thnt the grooms ocniikd 
scaiweily kM iksm. Mtss Fim, stampsng lettero ior the nigbt 
post, drew asidte iner ctatewR, loidked chrough her own wmdoira 
mto the window ^ Cionier Cksttage, sod observed some mae 
Bopptxrtmg a Hfekes woman towards a 'so&l, mid another womam 
hastily elosisg ihe -i^utters. Eeroeivizig a cairiage and pair, 
aad a saddle-horse aut the door, .i^e tfhought Mr. Gteorge 
Domley had josived, aaui •^acuhted ae she itemed to her 
(duty : ** Poor thing 1 Joy has overpowened lier,^' 

In the postmistress's excitement, her hand strayed from i^e 
lettero to one of the little aaight^owns whieh lay folded beside 
tbem, and she stenped npon it the weirds, ^^ Crookston- Withers, 
June nine," with, to Iner extreme mortificaticia, indelible ink. 

Inhere was a hnrried but snbdued talkiag in the road dose to 
the door. 

It was the ^cnoo of Mis. €alder speaking to her husband : 
" Yes, that must be done— rat oBoa." 

The Comer Obl^tage aernint bmst into the po6t-<jffioe, breath* 
lesAy deaiaiMiaag, ^ The things !*' and MiflB Pirn, anlacipatistg 
why they w^ere wanted, did not sskm single ^(oestinn^ bntquiedy 
pa&ed them so tibat the rain should not damp them in their 
short trsmsit. 

The servttot had ncyt departed two minates befero she again 
appeared. " Missus is very ill," she said, " and they hare sent 
Ibm Hockie {who has ^onhr just oome back from Alffeton) upon 
BUk^ NaOyOtfto MatlodkonaoBse^naflidor aaotother; tiiougii 
the mare's so tired he thmks he'M nervier get there. They, 
the Domiey folk, say that I am in the ^vvmy, and they have 
tumed lae out too. Tm to sleep with mother to-cdght. 
HieyVe opening the boxes Missus had packed up to take 
to Loendon with her, .and they're otdrawd the eaxriage iiot to 
stir from the door, if it waits thme all night. For my part 
I'm amost xEmced with it all ; bnt I ranst be off to fetch MoUy 



When Miss Pirn went oiatside to Bhut her shutters, before 
going to bed (her hour was ten o'clock), she flaw the aorso 
hurrying towards Comer Cottage. 

2o2 
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CHAFTSB THE 7IFTH. 

AxTHOVaH the dawn which rose when the ninth of June had 
died away, began to brighten the brow of Linnej Hill and the 
first beams of the morning sun faintly glistened upon the 
mountings of a carriage rolling rapidly over it &om Comer 
Cottage towards Matlock, yet Arch-lane, with its overhuig- 
ing trees, continued as diu*k and silent as a cavern. The birds 
silently fluttered round the outer branches, and there was 
not a breath of air to rustle a leaf. The stillness was broken 
by a tall man — his dress torn, and his Hessian boots muddy 
to the tassels — who entered the lane to make his way 
towards Crookston. He had escaped from the rioters, and 
now nothing, he thought, lay between him and the joy of his 
life. 

He had not, however, penetrated far into the lane, before 
he distinguished a whispering amongst some persons con- 
cealed in the hedge. Then came a clattering of sabres and 
a cocking of carbines. Then a couple of dismomited hussars 
rushed upon him, and, after a struggle, secured him. There 
was so uttle light, that had not a corporal-major (look- 
ing grimly on, guarding another prisoner — a portly person 
in a blue coat) called out to the combatants to stand dear, 
thev would have been ridden over by a carriage as it came 
dashing through the dark and rugged avenue. It was obliged 
to stop. A window was let down ; a man thrust out his head, 
and ordered the postilion to go on for his life ; or, if he didn't 
(an oath darted out between the teeth like a bullet), he would 
shoot him ! 

The prisoner had not noticed this, for, having temporarily 
released himself, he was busy felling his fellow-captive — ^who 
had, he found, betrayed him — to the earth. But, he was soon 
secured again, and dragged to the gate to which the troop 
horses were tied. The road being clear, the carriage dashed 
onward; and, one glance towards the gate as they passed, 
showed to two of its occupants, Mr. and Mrs. Calder Domley, 
who the newly taken prisoner was. A short sharp glance 

Eassed between the husband and wife. Mrs. Domley would 
avfo spoken but for an interraption which came from the op- 
posite seat — ^the cry of a newly-born infant lying upon Mary 
Garstang's lap. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 



The good town of Nottingham, not having the remotest sus- 
picion that a besieging force was in motion to sack it, slept 
soundly on the night of the ninth of June. But, towards the 
morning of the tenth, it woke in a fright. Verj early, its great 
triangular market-place resounded with the tramp of infantry, 
the grounding of muskets, and the clattering of cavalry hoofs. 
The mayor and municipal officers were knocked untimely out 
of their beds, and appeared in the town-hall with their robes of 
office awry, and their countenances bewildered and dazed. As 
the morning advanced, fasting county magistrates galloped in 
from their distant homes, and made straight for the JRoyal 
George ; where, in petty sessions assembled, they communi- 
cated with the barracks, by means of special constables and 
orderlies, between hastily-snatched cups of tea and half- eaten 
eggs. Expresses were sent off for the high-sheriff and deputy- 
lieutenant, and Mr. Vollum, the town-clerk, chief legal func- 
tionary of the town (of the firm of Vollum and Knoll), sent 
his partner post to London to confer with the solicitor of his 
majesty's treasury. The tradespeople under the arcades, would 
not open their shops ; but wandered between the Boyal George, 
the town-hall, and the newspaper offices, asking what was the 
matter, and getting for answer wild and alarming information. 
The panic was not allayed by the frequent arrival of prisoners, 
guarded by constables or escorted by hussars, on the tops of 
through-coaches, or in the bottoms of farmers' carts. 

By noon, the prevalent horrors had evaporated sufficiently to 
leave a residuum of truth ; and this was published in a supple- 
ment of the local journaL The Fentridge rioters had attacked 
the Butterley iron- works without success, but had proceeded 
to rifle the cottages along the road of guns and ammunition, 
and to pidl unwilling men out of their beds to join in the 
intended capture of Nottingham, on pain of being pistolled. 
One man at Topham's Close farm, who did not lace nis boots 
quite quickly enough to please the Nottingham Captain, was 
shot dead on the spot. The rioters actually advanced as far 
as Eastwood, about six miles from the town ; but were met 
there by a county Squire who was riding home from a late 
sitting of the House of Lords — a club of that distinguished 
name which was held at the Green Boar; and he cantered 
back to mention the circumstance to the officer on duty at the 
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cavalry barracks. Eighteen troopers, who happened to haye 
been kept under arms all night, were instantly led, by a cap- 
tain and a comet, to the scene of action ; and, in five minutes, 
they captured forty stand of the rioters' arms and sewral pri- 
BoneiB. A detachment of troopers at Matlock also had got the 
alarm ; had scoured that part of the country,, arresting- as many 
of the mob as had not atraggled away during their previous 
xoarch. 

This was the true account. But the true account did not 
suit the views either of the imperial government or of the 
London newspapers in government pay. When their descrip- 
tion came out, it was the description or a viride-spread rebelli<m. 
It was produced piecemeal, in first, second, third, fourth, and 
fifth editions, all bristling with prodigious notes of admirati<m, 
and headed with appalling capitals. 

Towards evening, the bewitching curls of the engaging^ Kttle 
barmaid at the Boyal George agjBin shook like hanging fruit ; 
but, thia time, they shook with grief. Her fi-iend the Tocng 
Squire had been marched up-stairs by a guard of hussars, hand- 
cuffed to the " party" who had got away a letter yesterday 
morning in the name of Nobble. 

Mrs. Tuckey, the landlady^ was hardly less affected than her 
daughter, and had her reasons for entreating Mr. Yollum to 
look over his papers in the bar-parlour. The priscmers had 
just been searched, and the Bench had ordered their elerk to 
retire for the purpose of perusing, in calm privacy, the docu- 
ments found upon their persons, and then to disdiarge himself 
in open Court, of all the treason he could pick out. 

The hostess was determined that Mr. YoJium — a rival of Mr. 
riip — should have his task made as pleasant to him as possible ; 
and sat him down at a table near an open window behind 
the screen, to a delicious anchovy toast and a tumbler of di- 
luted sherry sprinkled with a generous surfiice of nutmeg — a 
cool drink which was, next to the landlady herself, Mr. Yollum's 



The personal effects found on Mr. IQ'obble were few ; and 
denoted a leaziingmore to order's than to treason's side. They 
consisted of six one-pound notes, a short letter, and a pic-mc 
knife. This knife, besides being a horse-pick, a toothpick, a 
gimblet, a corkscrew, a punch, a tweezer, a file, a wrench, and 
a screw-driver, was knobbed at the end with a silver crown, 
which made it also a clandestine constable's staff. The letter 
ran thus : 
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« I noyr learn that he intends to ricle across eountry firom 
Shutbury to Nottingham; where he may airiye on Monday 
afternoon. He is certain to stop at the Eoyal Oeorge. He is 
easily wrought upoD, and something must be done to induce 
him to push on at once to the Pentndge meeting on pretence 
that lUs influence alone can turn the Nottingham Captain and 
bis crew from their fanatical purpose. The meeting is sure to 
be a seditious one ; and, if we can &t him with taking «»y pa?* 
in it, we are safe, Hh intention is to come straight home from 
the Eoyal George, where this awaits you. He must not come' 
home.** 

This epistle had no signature, although Mr. Valium happened 
to know the handwriting, and waa addressed to My, Nolliver, 
under cover to K. N, Nobble, Esq., Royal Gkorge, Nottinghion, 
to be left till called for. <^ The only suspicious circumstance 
against the man,** said Mr Yollumi ^^ is this going about with 
an alias/' The letter bore the Crookston- Withers post-mark. 

And, to Mp. Vellum's astonishment, so did all the letters 
found on the other prisoner ; except one, and this had no post* 
mark at all. It purporfced to be written by a political friend of 
Lord Wordley, but the writing was very like that of the 
prisoner, Nobble. It entreated the recipient to go to Pentridge, 
and use all his eloquence and influence with the assembly to 
abandon its hopeless purpose, and contained the secret pass^ 
words, by the mention of which he would be known as on^ 
of the initiated. All the other letters were deeply black-bar^ 
dered and were from the same writer — a lady. Although Mr. 
Vollum divined at a glance the tender nature of this corre- 
spondence, he sorted it according to dates, and went through it 
as methodically as if it had consisted of indictments or leases. 
When he had nnisbed this part of his task, Mr. Vollum observed, 
speakings to himself (a habit he had), ** No treason here, worse 
than domestic treason. Well, when one brother does hate 
another, the case — especiallv if the bate of a soured woman is 
thrown into the bargain-HUways turns out to be a case of Cain 
and Abel.** 

He had been occupied in his scrutiny for nearly an hour, 
when, overhead — ^where all had hitherto been deadly quiet- 
there was a sudden moving of chairs, and scuffling effect. The 
court was being broken up abruptly. A constable (Mr. Frontis, 
in fact, the ladies* hairdresser) ran down stairs, rang the ostler^s 
bell, and ordered, in the highest pitch of his treble voice, " A 
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po-shay and pair immejently !" He then satisfied tlie curiosity 
that bloomeain the landlady's face, by squeaking, " Why, mem, 
we're in the wrong coxmty. The prisoners is remanded to Derby." 

CHAPTEB THE SETEIirTH. 

FouB months had passed away. Eour months of lonely 
agony for the untried prisoners in Derby gaol ; four months of 
unwearied machination against them from their enemies. In 
this time Mr. Flip, of the Eoyal Chesterfield Mail, had resigned 
his Majesty's service, and accepted office under the proprietary 
of the Derby Swiftsure ; some said to be oftener in the bar of 
the Eoyal Q-eorge. 

Considering that it was his pride always to change horses, 
even at those attractive stables, in one minute and three- 
quarters, the accomplished whip kept his foot unconscionably 
long on the roUer-bolt, and took an aggravating time to divide 
the reins between his fingers, on the open sunshiny day which 
preceded the trial of George Dornley for high treason at Derby ; 
yet, he could not ascend to his seat vnthout a full and satisfying 
view of the gorgeous apparition at the bar of the Bojal George. 
He would not say how many years he had known and loved the 
landlady in her bar-dress (he had never seen her in any other), 
and had gone on driving through life in hope ; but now, the 
high-waisted satin pelisse with dangling buttons, and broad fur 
edging grandly displayed on her magnificent figure ; dashing 
Leghorn bonnet with the fluttering cherry-coloured ribbons ; 
her smart reticide, and her green Limerick gloves daintily 
confining a sprig of rosemary between her fingers, struck him 
with an awful sensation that he had lived a life of presumption. 
"When he saw his rival, Mr. VoUum, handing her into an 
inside place, he mounted his box moodily, and drove to < 
within one stage of Derby without opening his mouth either 
to speak to the " box-seat," to drink, or indeed, to disentomb 
it once from its shawl sepulchre. 

The merry little daughter and barmaid preferred to travel 
outside in the sunshine with her good friend the guard, and 
Mr. VoUum deposited her mother fussily in an inside seat ; but, 
in his overwhelming desire to secure a place next to that lady, 
he tumbled over the top-boots of one of the passengers. 

"I suppose he's mad!" exclaimed a young man who sat op- 
posite. Mr. VoUum frowned, and considered whether these 
words were indictable -or not; but the speaker escaped prose- 
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cution by continuing the talk, which the change of horses had 
not interrupted : 

" Nobody but a maniac could have believed himself able to 
sack Nottmgham with a handful of rabble; and, as to his 
punishment, surely it is not humane to hang poor wretches be- 
cause they are mad." 

" Ecod ! if that were the law," said the old gentleman in the 
comer, chuckling till he shook a sleet of hair powder over the 
collar of his coat, " I, being a physician, should be hanging people 
erery day." 

The country gentleman rapped out an oath. " Bot it, sir ! 
rebellion's a madness that deserves hanging ; and, by the bless- 
ing of Heaven, while England remains a free and happy country, 
rioters will always he hanged. But I don't believe any of 'em 
are mad ; neither the Nottingham Captain, nor any of his crew ; 
including your learned friend the Young Squire, who's to be 
tried to-morrow. They are sane enough, every man Jack of 
'em." 

" A man maj^ be sane on every subject except one. He may 
be a monomaniac," returned the young man. 

" Stuff!" was the reply. " I've been a visiting justice for a 
quarter of a century, and I think I ought to know something 
about lunatics. New-fangled nonsense ! A man's mad, or he 
isn't mad. He can't be a quarter mad, or half mad, or three 
parts mad, can he ? As for mono-what-d'ye-call it, nobody 
ever heard of such a thing when I was a boy." 

"Nevertheless," said the physician, "it is very common. 
Why, there is a patient of mine, a lady (of course, I don't men- 
tion names), who is as rational, and patient, and clear-headed 
as the best of us — more so than the best of us would be, per- 
haps, if we were in as much trouble as she is — but who as 
thoroughly believes that she saw and conversed with a certain 
person, at a time when that certain person was ten miles away, 
as I believe you sit there," 

Vollum pricked up his ears, and looked very hard at the 
doctor above his spectacles. The han^nff philosopher, tired of 
the subject, asked, " When is this Nottingnam Captain fellow to 
be hung ? On Monday ?" 

" I think not," answered the younger traveller, " not until the 
trial of my friend as you call him, the Young Squire, Mr. Dom- 
ley, is over ; and that comes on, as you observed, to-morrow." 
- " Well, Ae's sure to swing for it; that's one comfort," re- 
joined Bustic Humanity. 
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The younger man protested against such Qoin£o3rt, and the two 
kept up the dispute between them. 

'' As fot young Bonile^/' roared the boisterous dtsputant, 
^ hanging's too good §x hmi. A fellow of good Uood kadio^ 
poor ignorant devils into trouble, and then—" 

<* Stop !" said his opponent, warmly. '' You airst sentendog 
the man before he is tried. How do you know what he dbeffi«r?es P 
Pi&rhaps he is innocent." 

^ Nobody would talk in that way but a radical, and a radical 
in disguise," exclaimed the other. *^ Where's your white hat ?" 

'' I do not care who hears me " continued the person, 
not heeding the vulgar questiin), '^and I say that I wovdd 
not hang a dog ^pon sueh eridenee as &it wbieh is to be 
brought against Young Domley. If a certain amonnt of 
haugin^ be necessary for public tranquil]itj--a notton not 
too ridiculous to be entertained in high ^uarturs-^I woaM feed 
the gallows with the witi^ssesr not with the prisoners, but 
with the paid spies and suborned treason-mongers." The 
county magistrate, in pulling his hat over his e^es, disturbed 
his flaxen wig. '^ NoUiver, the an^-spy, waa afraid to ahow 
himself at ttu9 recent trials ; but he is liie principal witness 
against Young Domley, and they cannot do without him. If 
the Derby people catch him, they threat^ Tm t(dd, to tear him 
limb from limb.** 

^ It's infernal hot \ Wouldn't you like the window down, 
ma'am ?" the country squire asked, wiiiiout looking round. 

Mrs. Tuckey complacently assented ; remarking that it was 
more like June than October. From this minulK the leather- 
lunged champion of the gallows deprived' his f^^ow-travdkrs 
of the light of his countenance (a very red light, fed wi& 
ardent spirits) b^ looking out of window; Mr. voUum went 
on talking to himself and gazing at Mrs. Tuekey over his 
spectacles in a tender and abstn^ed manner; but presently 
proved that she alone did not occupy his thoughts, by turning 
to the doctor, and saying, in an earnest under tone, "• You, of 
your own actual knowledge, could not say that that gentl^oaan 
was not with the lady you have mentioned at Uie precise time 
she is so sure he was, could you?" 

" No, I could not. Because I was at Bath on the ninth of 
last June," the physician answered; "you seem to know the 
lady." 

" Perhaps I do." 

Mrs. Tuckey experienced very few of the attoni^*s atiipib 
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tions from that moment ; for he was phmged infio a whispered 
eonyersatioai whb the doetor^ whom be lightlj guessed to be 
Pr. Bole. He stated that be was tbe attc^ney for George 
Domlej's defence. Ike crown bad g&b nothing by using him 
— the town-clerk — shabbily, and ^ving the ease for tbe prose- 
cution to Battam and Ball, of De^y, bis riyals, as tbey would 
see ; for, baying, aa public officer of Nottingham, got bold of 
certain documents at tbe preHminary examination, be could 
impede, if not overthrow, the prosecution. Bat there were 
still certain facts wbicb be wanted to know. He could not ac- 
count, for instance, for tbe taeitumi^ and utter indifference of 
George Domley to the result of b» trial. Dr. Bde could. 
Mr. and Mrs. Calder Domley had ^trasged him from bis young 
and suffering wife by getting him tortured with all ports rf 
unfounded suspicions <h her honour. They bad also estranged 
bim from Lord Wordl^, and irreparably from bis father. 

"You have not received a subpowia, have you F* VoUum asked, 

« No. What do I know of tbe matter F* 

" Enough," said Vollum to himself, *Ho upset my defence: 
and" (aloud) " you won't be, perhaps P* 

*^ Not if I can help it. Indeed, I expect to meet the Crook- 
ston Han travelling-carriage at Eipley to take me on to Bath ; 
for, while visiting a patient at Nottingham, I got a summons 
informing me of old Mr. Domley being in enstrenns?^ 

The attorney rubbed bis hands, and stared over his spectacles 
at Mrs. Tuckey more abstractedly than ever. Then ho talked 
to himself more than ever^ and took notes of his own conversa- 
tion with a pencil upon a card. 

The talk was, after a pause, taken up by the barrister, who 
began describing a case in which be had got off a poacher by 
evidence that tinmed out to be false. The physician exclaimed^ 
** Surely thai passed tbe bounds of professional morality!" 

" Not at aU," volunteered the attorney, wakhig up to discuss 
"a point;" "you must remember that a barmter is bound 
to do the best he can for his client ; and we must also remember 
^lat the barrister is not tbe judge. It is not for him to pro- 
nounce upon the likelihood or£ilsebood of the statements in his 
brief : aU be has got to do is to s^(^ them into the jury as hard 
as be can. Tbe great use of the go-between, an attorney, is, to 
select what facts to lay befere counsel, and what facts to con- 
ceal from him.** 

** Then fbe attorney is the culprit,** the old gentleman per- 
sisted. 
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'* Nothing of the sort. The attorney won't learn too much, 
if he knows his business. Supposing a person thinks himself 
(many a person does) more culpable than he is ?" 

" Surely, I should know if I nad committed murder or not," 
replied the doctor. 

"No, you might not," VoUum answered quickly. "Tou 
would, of course, know whether you had killed any one or not ; 
but you may not know whether you killed him with all the cir- 
cumstances which, in the eye of the law, go to make a murder. 
In civil cases it constantly happens that people believe them- 
selves to be in the wrong when they are in the right. Every- 
thing depends upon counsel." 

" I only hope Mr. Domley will be fortunate in his counsel," 
said the doctor. 

Mr. Vollum feared not. Seijeant Penett having been sud- 
denly taken ill, the weight of the defence would fall on the 
junior, Mr. Marsden, who was coming down special. Here an 
extraordinary phenomenon occurred — the barrister in the comer 
seat blushed to the ears. 

" I have been," continued the attorney, " back to Nottingham 
to see what I could get out of the witnesses for the prosecution 
(I'm for the defence) that might tell in our fevour. This lady's 
daughter is one of them." Mrs. Tuckey now blushed also — a 
deeper colour than her ribbons. The county magistrate, still 
with his face out of window, turned up the collar of his coat to 
the very comers of his eyes. 

Here the coach stopped, and the guard opened the door to 
announce their arrivu at Bipley. 

" O, Eipley, is it!" was ejaculated through the edges of the 
coat-collar. " Don't shut the door. I'll get out here. Good 
day, gentlemen ! Good day, ma'am !" Tightening his hat, and 
bringing the flaxen wig down over his forehead, the Squire 
alighted, and strode into the inn without looking round. 

" Well, but," intercepted the guard, showing his way-bill, 
" you're booked for Darby, sir." 

" Very tme, but I don't want to be in Darby till to-morrow. 
Hy there ! Take my portmanteau out of the fore-boot !" The 
traveller then disappeared in the shadow of the inn-porch, with- 
out bestowing one instant on the extrication of his luggage from 
the boot, or on the guard's expected half-crown from his pocket. 

That sum was, however, adroitly administered by another 
hand. " I want," insinuated Mr. Vollimi, " to have one look 
at your way-bill : only to know the names of the passengers."- 
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^ " O, you needn't look. The big fellow just got out caUa 
himself Eobert Bumpton, Esquire ; booked in London. The 
old gentleman in black is Dr. Bole of Matlock ; and the tall 
chap is Mr. Marsden, a counsellor. The box-seat is Bantam's 
clerk from Darby, in charge of witnesses for to-morrow's 
trial." 

Before Mr. YoUum could finish the prolonged whistle this 
news had prompted, a carriage and four dashed up, too fast 
and too close to the stage-coach to please the near leader, 
which reared and plunged in an ungovernable manner. Mr, 
iFlip burned to add ms shot to the YoUey of oaths dis- 
charged by the postboys, horse-keepers, and stable-idlers ; but 
the melancholy state of his mind, and respect for the satin and 
fur inside, restrained him. At last the rackety leader was 
restrained also ; and the coach would have started, if it had not 
been hailed by a servant in the private carriage, asking loudly 
for Dr. Bole. The guard, Mr. Flip's sworn friend, apprised 
the doctor of this summons, and then persuaded Mrs. Tuckey 
to join her daughter on the outside, Mr. Yollum being engaged 
in copying names from the way-bilL Dr. Bole was not long 
in getting out, and making his deferential bow at the carriage- 
door to the occupant inside. 

" The crisis is so imminent, that I have come myself," said 
Mrs. Calder Domley. " "We cannot expect to find old Mr. 
Domley alive when we get to Bath. I wish Bath were not so 
far off." The lady leaned very far back in her carriage to 
escape public observation ; to which the coming trial of Greorge 
Domley had greatly subjected the family. 

" You see, Dr. Bole," she remarked, when the doctor had 
transferred his luggage from the stage-coach to the carriage, 
" the death of Mr. Domley would be very inconvenient to us 
were it to happen before the trial is over. If the wretched 
young man is found guilty before the entail can be cut off, and 
while he is even in nominal possession, the property would be 
forfeited to the crown, and go quite out of the family." Mrs. 
Calder Domley said this very calmljr : not in the least like a 
person in dread of a near relative bemg hanged next week. 

The good old physician looked steadfastly into Mrs. Calder's 
face. " His son and heir might possibly recover it upon peti- 
tion," he said. The lady's round black eyes flashed; but 
she divided the words of her reply with her usual deliberation. 
" Just so — ^if he had a son." 
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The ebange of horses Laving been xiade, the carriage xolled 
away towirds Bal^ taking the dieetor wbh. it. 

Mean'ppldle. what with l^e delay, aiid the aucceasea of hk 
riTal adiiefed in hia own oooaeb, Mr. Elip wu in a stale of 
mindto ^iritre like « desperado. If tbe mere nnaettiog of the 
Swiftsure could bring mortal iDJury upon the lawyer witiioot 
erampiii^ «o mishdh aa a ribboiMnd ei Mca. Tuckey^s hcaioet, 
there is no knowing what might happen; l»rt^ whem Mr. flip 
fbnnd that by the guard's gooi offices hia nes^dendent ''in- 
side" had been induced to change her pbce w one outside 
neit to him, and ^at her biitbe litUe aaughter wss meady 
shaking her eurJis on the roof bcnida the de^ed ^'&ox-«eat," 
he beoa»e anoK^rnan, and wis so aeiHsifal to his beasts that, 
when be dawdled into the yard of the King's Arms at Derby, 
he was fined eler^en hidf-erowns for bemg elmn minntea behind 
time. Nor did Mr. VoUnm take the absence of his beloyed 
landlady ncodhto heart; for bo had nTnst deal to cram Mr. 
Marsden with, now he knew him to be the junior who was to 
bear the whole brunt of Boiiiky*s defenee. 

He was, however, much chagrined to ifind — ^wiiile delicately 
hoping the lady down the ladder at the joomey's end — that 
her sprig of rosemary had been transf^^ted to tl^ button-hole 
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of his ioTly rival. 
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It required all Mr. Flip's strength of limb and voice and all 
his good-nature to work bis way with 1^ blooming mother and 
daughter, next morning, Itoou^ ihe sui^g multitude i^at 
choked up 8t. Mary's gate, befcnre the Derby Comity Hall. 
Half an hour's laboor had brought the little party no £irther 
lihaai the door of lihe edi&»; ^kd they woukl not have got 
even into the outer hall, but for the ohance assistance of Mr. 
Frontis, ihe Nottingham constable, who used his staff and his 
treble voice (too weak to disturb the proceedings within) so 
adroitly, that his friends mam^ed to struggle into the court 
time enough to hear part of ^^e opening di tibe proseeuthig 
counsel's speech. The landlady had been greatly mortified that 
Mr. Yollum, afber promising to obtain a good place £ar bar in 
the great range of temporary seats (<^at her daughter, beiiig 
the first witness to be called, might be sa^ed from herding with 
the other witnesses), had not appeared at all. GWie effect of 
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this lapse on Mr. Flip's lamd ^wns, on the centraiy, qmte ex- 
hilicrating. 

Mrs. Titofeey''s ribhons and Sirs and satins, did «vaytking, 
however, to get good places. Soom was involtaifewpfly unade 
fbr her and ber daughter on the ftcmt Beat, .Flip fitff&ding 
respectMly beside them in the crowd. Mrs. Tucbey was 
extraordinarily confiised ; not so mvtch. by the sharp ari^ery of 
eyes discharged at her pictorial mttire frcm ev«ry oon»er of the 
coxirt, as from the frequent reference then heing utade by Ser- 
jeant Moss to her establishment at Nol^ingham. At first, her 
daxight^ was too much amazed and absorbed to mind being 
constantly mentioned. The hrown paarched faces, th© white 
mgs, and the purple vestments of the jodges, arnnsed her ; the 
expansive presence and deep-voiced "Silencer* of the crier of 
the court, awed her ; -fee haggard, callous look of her friend the 
prisoner, pained her; and the -constant glances of his coansel 
(hOT mother's fellow-traveller) towards the door, whenever it 
opened, puzzled her. ^cct presently she too was covered with 
mushes ; for Segeant Moss was again mentioning her in his 
smoothest tones. " I shall hring the barmaid before you," he 
was saving, wiping his forehead and balancing his bulging 
figure between the seat of the inner bar and the edge of the 
table, " to prove that the prisoner arrived at the Soyd. George 
at Kottin^m on the afternoon of the day laid in tibe indict^ 
ment— namely, the ninth day of June lasH; past ; that that young 
person gave him two letters, one of which, as I am advised, con- 
tained the secret password by which the conspirators made 
themsdves known to one un(Jther. X 'shall produce another 
witness, by the aid of whose testimony you will trace him from 
STottingham, to the White Horse 'at Pentridge, and thence 
to the actual scene of the riot. I must, how^ever, infonn 
you Uiat there was an interval of ten minutes, during which 
the witness I ion now alluding to lost sight of the prisoner: 
that hiatus will T)e partly "fified up by the landloflpd of the 
Fox at Alfreton, at whose inn the prisoner drew rein, and 
inquired respecting -a groom. Wius, then, ^ntlemen of the 
Turjr, we trace him to Pentridge, where his co^conspirators 
had alreadv assembled. The defence may pBPobably take -ad- 
vantage of the misraig link I have menticmed in the chasn 
of evidence, and of the mistiness of that 'eveninff. It may 
make much of the fact that the unhappy persons best Able to 
identify the prisoner at tte bar, are now tying under i^r re- 
spective seiaitences, and cannct wi'fli propriety be dragged into 
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court to give evidence. But, gentlemen, in the &ce of sucli 
convincing testimony as that wmch I shall have the honour of 
bringing before jou ; in the fisu^e of the tumultuous transac- 
tions at the Butterley Iron Works ; the shooting of the farm- 
servant at Topham's Close ; and the capture of the prisoner 
earlv the next morning, when he had almost effe6ted his escape ; 
in the face of such an accumulation of proof, it will be impos- 
sible to dispute the facts of this* distressing case." Here the 
learned gentleman looked at his brief. '^ These will not per- 
haps be denied ; but * motives' may be urged upon you. You 
may be told that this misguided and misguiding young gentle- 
man presented himself amongst the rioters to warn and to dis- 
suade ; that he went to them in the cause of law and order. 
But, men in possession of passwords ; men so well known to a 
seditious fraternity as to have cant designations conferred upon 
them — the Young Squire, to wit — men actually caught in the 
fact of rebellion, which is the most heinous form of peace- 
breaking, do not usuaUy range themselves on the side of peace- 
making. Besides, gentlemen of the jury, motives, whether of 
the purest or of the basest kind, must be discarded altogether. 
The law says that mere presence at a riot is participation in it. 
The prisoner was there: present with the rebels. That is 
enough. I feel most sensibly, gentlemen," continued Serjeant 
Moss, with oily solemnity, " the dreadful position in which you 
are placed. I appreciate the awful responsibility which may 
demand the condemnation of a fellow-creature — one of your 
own order — ^to the appalling expiation of the crime of nigh 
treason. But you must not shrink from that responsibility ; 
this august bench must not shrink from that responsibility ; I, 
the humble individual whose painful task it is now to address 
you, must not shrink from that responsibility." The learned 
seijeant then sat down, having wiped out, with his cambric 
pocket-handkerchief, the unctuous smile with which his last 
words to a county jury were always accompanied. 

If Mrs. Tuckey had not given her daughter's skirt a parting 
pull to take a pucker out of the skirt, as the damsel left her 
seat to ascend the witness-box, and if the maiden's dangling 
curls — ^hardly confined by her bonnet — ^had not obscured her 
face whenever she was asked a question, there would not have 
been so much tittering in the court as there was ; even 
although she would persist in prefacing each answer with 
" Please, sir." She felt very imhappy when, after having told 
the whole truth to the first gentleman, the second gentleman^- 
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who she thought would be very kind indeed to her, as he was 
on her friend's side — appeared not to believe one word she had 
uttered. She was ready to cry when Counsellor Marsden 
asked her, severely, whether she was quite sure that the gentle- 
man she gave two of the letters to, and the prisoner at the bar, 
was the same person. 

Nothing could be more certain. Her answer was confirmed 
by the prisoner himself ; who, roused from his callousness to 
the proceedings, gave her a smile ; and it was a smile of recog- 
nition. Mr. Marsden bit his lip, but went on, after a pause. 
The prisoner had arrived on horseback, had he : of what colour 
was the horse ? 

" Please, sir, it was a black horse ?" 

A black horse. Well, about the letters? "Why, please 
sir, I handed over two letters in the name of Dornley, and one 
letter in the name of Nobble." — Would she know Mr. Nobble 
again if she saw him? "Please, sir, yes, in a minute." — 
Could she remember how Mr. Dornley was dressed ? " Please^ 
sir, he had on a white great coat and a white hat." 

A pause. While the witness was "standing down," the 
prisoner leant over to whisper a word into the ear of his 
counsel, which sounded like a word of remonstrance ; but his 
counsel looked towards the door, and took not the slightest 
notice of it. 

The next witness was a long time in appearing. He had to 
be fetched from a hiding-place somewhere under the building. 
Why he was afraid of being seen in public, the hiss of execra- 
tion, too spontaneous to be suppressed, which greeted him when 
he answered to the name of Nolliver, sufficiently explained. 
Although he squared his shoulders and looked boldly round 
the court, the tight grasp with which he held on to the rail of 
the witness-box, and the twitching of his nether lip, showed that 
he was not so much at ease as he wished it to be supposed he 
was. He proved, however, what lawyers call a good witness ; 
for practice had made perfect. Nothing could be clearer than 
his narrative of the riae with the prisoner from Nottingham to 
Pentridge ; nothing more exact than his recollection of the 
precise minute at which each incident of the journey took 
place. He detailed with studied accuracy what passed at the 
White Horse; what happened afterwards; how the farm- 
servant was murdered at Topham*s Close, the prisoner being 
present ; how he himself was captured bv horse soldiers ; the 
same squadron took him on to capture the prisoner ; how the 

2d 
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latter wai arrested in Arch-lane; and bow bimaelf was utfci- 
matelj released on turning approver. 

Tbe heavy despairing look which Marsden constantly cast to- 
wards the door, left him when he began to cro^-exsmine Mr. Nol- 
liver. The legal mind lighted up at the prospect of redacing tWs 
burly witness to the smallest dimensions. It delighted to 
extract confessions of his various disguises and aliases; of 
having taken the name of Nobble, and the cfaaEracter of sat 
Eastern Delegate; of having spoken frequently at seditions 
meetings ; of having also made himself known, on the road, as 
Squire Bumpton, a visiting justice of twenty years' standing. 
— What was his profession ? Nothing particular. — ^Was he in 
the pay of Government ? No. — Had he ever been in the pay 
of the Ghyvemment ? Never — that is, no more than a coun- 
cillor might be, when he received a GTovemment fee. — Had he 
ever worn a red waistcoat ? Perhaps he had, when it was the 
fashion to wear red waistcoats. — But are not red waistcoats the 
uniform of Bow- street officers? He believed they were. — ^In 
one word, sir, are you not a paid Government spy? 

The Other Side interfered. The question was in ontrageous 
excess of forensic licence ; and the Court coneurred. Maorsden 
bowed and resumed — 

" Now, sir, on the word of a man who may, or may not be a 
Government spy, was the horseman, with whom you parted 
before vou entered Alfreton, and the horseman whom you over- 
took aner having passed through Alfretcoi, one and the same 
person?" 

"He was." 

** Take care, sir ! Ton swear that ?" 

" I swear it, if it was the last words I have to speak." 

Ee-examined by Serjeant Moss : ** Is that man the prisoner 
at the barf" 

Witness: "He is." 

The prisoner uttered an involuntary expression of assent ; 
and his counsel, seeing that it had been noted by the jury, 
occupied himself, while one of the judges. asked Mr. NoUiver a 
few questions, in writing on a scrap of paper which he handed 
to the prisoner, these words : " If you do not leave your ease 
entirely in my hands, I will throw up my brief." 

Dornley's answer pencilled on the same paper was : " I will 
not be defended by the help of a lie." 

Mr. Marsden tore up the memorandum, and said partly to 
himself and partly to the young coadjutor who was taking notes 
for him, " I can put a stop to this, and I will." He then 
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examined the informer relatiye to the letter he had reemed at 
the bar of the Bojal Gteorge; biit no sort of tortuona interro* 
gating coold extract from him the writer's name. The conrt 
ruled that he was not bound torereal it. Then came a lack of 
questious about the letter sent in to the prisoner from the 
Green Boar. Had not the prisoner gone from the Bojal 
George to that ion ? He had : to see a frieDd.-^Had he not 
written a letter there ? He had, to his wife. — In short, was 
not the letter which entieed the prisoner to the Pentridge 
meeting, written hj himself, the witness ? The baffled witness 
said, " I decline to answer that question," with such a mixture 
of hesitation and shamelessness, that he might as well hare an- 
swered it in the affirmative. 

Hhe prisoner had relapsed into his old abstraction ; but Mr. 
Marsden roused him from it during the change of witnesses, bj 
handing him another letter — ^that which had been directed to Mr. 
Nobble, and which Yollum got possession of at his preliminary 
examination of both prisoners' personal effects, and had never 
given up. He wrote on the back oi it, '^Here is the letter. 
Shall I call witnesses to prove the handwriting ?" 

Geoige Domlej read tnese words, and saw that the letter of 
instruction addretssed to Nobble at the Green Boar, to which 
alone he owed his present position, was in the handwriting 
of his own brother. Trembling, he pressed his hand over his 
ejes as if to hide from himself this hideous revelation. His 
agitation was so manifest that one of the judges ordered him the 
indulgence of a chair. For some time he seemed to take no 
interest in the trial. 

The witness then in the box was the landlord of the Fox, at 
Alfreton. He swore that a gentleman came past his house on 
horseback and asked about a groom. Serjeant Moss's junior 
(a gentleman about sixtj, named Baldj) worked very liard at 
this last question ; but the witness had never seen a groom ; 
nobod7,as he had heard of, had se^i a groom at Alfreton, about 
nine o'clock at night, on the ninth of June. 

This was the weak point — pjcrhaps the only weak point— of 
the prosecution ; for it had failed, after spending hundreds of 
pounds, to find the servant with whom the prisoner had 
changed coats and horses. It failed, because none of its myr- 
midons had thought of seeking a soldier instead of a groom. 
If they had, they need have gone no further than Nottingham 
Barracks ; where, by looking up the C troop of the Twelfth Hus- 
sars, they would have found Thomas Hockle occupying the rank 

22)2 
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and title of Lance-Corporal Haimes. Disgusted with the world; 
he had enlisted on the day after his master's incarceration. 

Examination of the landlord continued: Could not swear 
that the gentleman witness spoke to was the prisoner, though 
witness thought he was. It was getting dark. 

" Was there," asked Marsden, in cross-examination, " light 
enough to see the colour of the traveller's horse ?" 

" Oi, there war that. It war a grey horse — a'most white." 

" Could you distinguish the colour of the gentleman's coat ?" 

" Well, no. But it was a darkish coat." 

" Was it a white coat ?" 

« No." 

Here the aspect of the jury-box changed. Instead of two 
rows of motionless faces, it suddenly presented several knots of 
shoulders and heads, that gave forth a confused buzz, in which 
the barmaid's evidence, thus flatly contradicted, was often men- 
tioned. The Other Side bent down the corners of its mouth, and 
leaned back, throwing its pen upon the table contemptuously. 
Then its senior rose, and, in a confident tone, called Thomas 
Tanner. 

Thomas Tanner swore that it was he who rode the old grey 
horse from Pentridge to Eastwood. It was the prisoner's horse. 
The prisoner, dressed in a dark coat, was the person called the 
Yoimg Squire, who appeared at the meeting. He had no 
doubt of his identity. He'd swear to him amongst a thousand. 
Serjeant Moss gave the jury a sharp nod, which implied, " that 
point is settled ;" whereupon the knots in the jury-box relaxed 
again into two rows of calm, convinced faces. 

The defence put one last question to Thomas Tanner : 

" Ton turned approver at the recent trial of the so-called 
Nottingham Captam, did you not ?" And it got a reluctant 
affirmative. The jury again consulted busiljr amongst them- 
selves. This closed the case for the prosecution. 

Marsden's lip quivered and his hand shook when, standing 
up to commence the defence, he looked round for VoUum. 
Should he ask for time, or should he go on, now that the jury 
seemed on the whole generously disposed ? He determined to 
proceed. He would talk on and gain time until the witness 
upon whose testimony the entire defence rested, should arrive ; 
if indeed Vollum could succeed in^bringing her. He plunged 
into his exordium almost recklessly. He pointed out the ex- 
traordinary disadvantages under which the defence laboured ; 
the absence of his own leader, and the consequent loss to the 
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Erisoner of the two addresses to the jury which the law merci- 
lUy allowed to persons accused of high treason. When he 
alluded to certain distressing passages of his client's private 
life; when he revealed that the gentleman at the bar had, 
within scarcely a year, become a husband and a bereft father ; 
when he pictured the desolation of her who was nearest and 
dearest to him, the juiy showed signs of emotion. He would 
not, Marsden continued to say, dispute the law of the case as 
laid down by his learned friend the counsel for the crown ; but 
would address himself wholly to the facts. Could they believe 
the oath of the witness Nolliver ? Could they believe a man 
who assumed a variety of aliases, and whom he would prove to 
be a traitor and a spy ? (The county gentlemen in the jury- 
box shook their heads and moved uneasily.) Could they 
believe the witness Tanner, who had turned king's evidence 
against the wretched persons now awaiting the execution of 
their dreadful sentence ? And upon whose evidence did the 
accusation rest ? Why, upon those men, and those only. Even 
if they could be believed, they had not said enough to establish 
the identity of the prisoner in connecting him with the trans- 
actions of the ninth of June. Could it be credited that a man 
who appeared in the public road on a black mare in a white 
coat, could be the same individual, who, after an incredibly 
Bhort interval of time, was seen on the same public road, on a 
white gelding in a dark coat ? Could he have changed his 
horse and his clothes by magic ? 

Here the prisoner, roused by the fervour of Marsden's 
appeal, rose and uttered what appeared to be a protest. But 
the Chief Justice, leaning very far over his desk, told him, that 
he must either leave his case wholly in the hands of the bar* 
rister, or wholly take it out of them. 

" Meantime let me ask you, Mr. Marsden," said another of 
the judges, " what you are going upon ? Do you, or do you 
not, intend to set up an alibi P" His lordship merely asked 
the question to save the time of the court. 

This was an anxious moment. Marsden must now elect 
either to set up a defence for the support of which the direct 
evidence he was waiting for had not arrived — would, per- 
haps, never arrive— or he must simply abandon the case to 
mere conjectures and probabilities. He stood nervously 
clenching his brief with one hand, his face turned full towariu 
the door : 

But it opened. Mr. Yollum dragged, rather than supported, 
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a Iftd^ through the crowded passage into the body of the court, 
Ukrsden fetched a long deep brestii, as if an incubufi had beea 
remoTed from him. But thd new preflenee in the court had an 
opposite effect upon the prisoner. A single shadow manifested 
his astonishment and despair. He exclaimed, ^My God!" 
and, sinking into the chair, buried his fiice within iua hands, 
like one stricken. Mrs. Tuckey gare up her seat to the trem- 
bling lady ; who could not once xmise her eyes from liie ground 
to look at the prisoner. 

'* Yes, my lord, and gentiemen of the jury," Mazsdea con- 
tinued, in a clear, full, almost cheerful Toice, ^' that is our de- 
fence. We plead alibi. I ha^e nothing more to aay. Our wit- 
nesses will do the rest." 

Serjeant Moss looked up at Marsden, and whispered, " Now, 
really this is too W ell, we shall see." 

The witness was in the box, with her head averted from the 
prisoner. 

The words, " Speak up T' which ended the &xm of oath as 
administered by the swearing officer, seemed to be a neoessaiy 
adjuration to this witness ; for, surely from so fragile andirem- 
bllng a form ; from so pale a face, with its large, rimmed^ wan 
eyes ; from such parched, colourless lips, the sounds l^t were 
to come would be very faint and low- Yet, the first anawor 
startled the whole assembly by its distindaaess and deamess. 
The prisoner, when it struck upon his ear, uttered a deep 
despairing sigh. 

Her testimony was to the effect that, at 'the Tery time his 
presence at Pentridge had been sworn to on the night of ibe 
ninth of June, George Domley, *^ my huBbaud*^ (spoken in a 
louder and prouder tone), arriyed at the cottage at Crookston- 
Withers. Then the witness faltered. She was very ill at that 
time, but not too ill to recollect that he came; that she spoke 
to him, as he sat or stood beside her cou<^. She Temetnhexed 
what she said to him. 

" And what," Serjeant Moss interrogated, ^' did he w»y to 
you?" 

fi^e paused, and moved her eyes quickly to and fro, aa if 
making a strong effort of memory. The question waa repeated* 
She eould not answer it, and it waa not preaaed; but she 
responded to succeeding queationa readily. He waa preaent 
beside her from long after ten o'clock, until — unti l Hisr 

eyes, gradually turning, as. if by slow but irresistible fascination 
wowards her husband, at len^h rested upon him CRNidungy 
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nrostrate, overwhelmed ; aod, fitretching out her armB towarda 
him, abo exdauoed, " George !'' and swooning, fell forward upon 
the rail of the witness-box. 

The commotion occasioned by her remoTal from the court 
drowned the commencement of the prosecuting counsel's 
reply ; which was, however, short, and not very lucid ; for the 
last witness had overthrown all his calculations, and neutralised 
all his well-studied arguments. 

The presiding judge, in summing up, balanced the extraordi- 
nary contradictions in the evidence without professing to 
reconcile them. " You may find it difELcult," he said to the 
juxy, '^ to unite, out of the evidence I have just read to you, the 
rider of the two horses and the wearer of the two coati in oae 
person, and that person the prison^^ ; but it will be for you to 
say whether vou can do so with suffici^at aecuiacy to fix his 
identity. I frankly confess to you, that the evidaice of the 
lady who was last examined (who, I am bound to say, gave it 
with remarkable clearness so long as she oould coi:^! her 
filings) appears to me to render the conflict bf testimony 
explicable upon no other ground than that of the witness 
labouring under some hallucination respecting the arrival of her 
husband at her house, and his presence at the time and during 
all the time, which other witnesses have sworn that he was 
pres)Bnt elsewhere. Still, there being no evidence before us as 
to the state of the lad^^'s mind at that time, no supposition 
must for one moment weigh in your minds against positive evi- 
dence.'' 

JDuring tike partial silence which zeignod in the court while 
tibe jury were absent considering their verdict, the little bar- 
maid wept in her mother's lap, and the landlady wept too ; for 
hysterical ^rieks pierced the court from the witness's room; 
into which the witness &r the deteaaee, Eusta Domley, had been 
assisted. 

But there was a dead silence when the jury reappeared, and 
the crier pnt the question — 

'* How say you, gentlemen of the jury, guilty or not guilty?" 

jN'ot a br^h was drawn until the foreman had pronounced 
the words: « Not Guilty r' 

CHAPTEB THE IfrEHTTH. 

The morning after George Domley's trial was not a very 
gloomy time in Derby, although a public execution had taken 
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place in the town. The Nottingham Captain and some of his 
tithing-men had paid the terrible penalty of their belief in the 
glowing statements of Mr. Nolliver, and in their own ability to 
put down borough-mongering by force of arms, to improve 
trade, and to repeal taxation. So far, the plans of his majesty's 
ministers prospered. The dreadful lesson would, they believed, 
spread terror and obedience throughout the land. But George 
Domley's acquittal was an untoward event. His conviction 
would have favoured the notion that the Strong Government 
of that day exercised no class favouritism, and that gentle and 
simple were made equally to feel the weight of its iron autho- 
rity. Although the Toimg Squire was a local political idol, 
his escape from the fate which that morning overtook hia 
fellow-prisoners, did not improve public faith in even-handed 
justice. Everybody knew, it was argued, that Mr. George 
jDornley appeared at the Pentridge meeting; the jury must 
have known he was there ; his own counsel knew it ; the judges 
knew it ; and if his wife had been the wife of a hammerman or 
frame-work knitter, d'ye think she would have been believed ? 
But, poor soul ! what she did, she did for the best ; and the 
best came of it : for Young Dornley was a good lad — they all 
knew that — and nobody could say they were not glad he was let 
free. 

This was the general turn of talk at the bars and in the tap- 
rooms of the Derby public-houses ; over the counters of most 
of the shops ; in the mills and factories where holiday had not 
been made ; and in the market-place — for the great Gtdlows 
Instructor always taught its egregious lessons on market days, 
when the largest number of pupils could be assembled — ^yet, no 
stranger entering the town during that day could have distin- 
guished it from a day of pleasure. It was not extraordinary, 
therefore, that the landlord of the Angel and Bells close to the 
Coimty Hall was embarrassed with too great a crowd of 
customers. He gave up serving in despair, and went on 
arguing vehemently about the acquitted prisoner. The claims 
of Lance-Corporal Haimes, of the Twelfth Hussars, with a biUet 
for himself and four comrades, were, of course, utterly disre- 
garded. The dispute waxed warm. The landlord thumped the 
bar with his fist. " Wasn't I," he angrily asked, " at the trial, 
looking at him all the time ? D'ye think I didn't know him 
directly he walked into this verv passage ?" 

" Don't tell me!" answered Mr. il^ntis, as he dug a six- 
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pennyworth of lunch out of a double Gloucester cheese. " I 
don't mean to believe that a gentleman so well known about 
here — ^he and his ancestors for centuries — ^has got no other 
place to put his head, into than this ? Here ! a nip of Burton !" 

" I say it's him and nobody else !" The landlord was grow- 
ing irate : '^ why, I'm not such a fool as not to know a man 
again that I'd been looking at all the morning, just because he 
had got a hat on. I tell you he walked in by himself, and 
asked in a mournful sort of voice, if he could have a private 
sitting-room and a bed. You might have knocked me down 
with a pipe-stalk." 

" Then do you mean to say he has been here all night ?" 

" Yes, I do, and as solitary as ever he was in gaol. There's 
been his lawyer and his lady here to see him a dozen times ; 
but he won't see a soul," replied the landlord, whose ruffled 
veracity was now sufficiently calmed to enable him to serve his 
most clamorous customers. 

Meanwhile, some of them were serving themselves ; for the 
lance-corporal knew of no other way to attract attention, than 
to order his men to draw what beer they wanted, to drink it, and 
not to pay for it. "While these words of command were being 
implicitly obeyed, the lance-corpora Imarched up-stairs ; having 
already heard enough from the landlord to induce him to enter 
the first-floor sitting-room without knocking. The occupant 
was writing ; and, having started up menacingly to resent the 
intrusion, found the corporal standing straight against the open 
door, performing a military salute ; but sat down quietly when 
he recognised Thomas Hockle, in spite of his regimentals. 

The interview was so painful that even in trying to describe 
it to me, the riding-master was too much affected to give a clear 
idea of what passed. George Domley, utterly forsaken and 
hopeless, was arranging his papers. He was totally changed. 
Although touched by the interest which his former groom took 
in him, he was ahnost sullen. He tried every practical method 
to rid himself of Tom's presence. Tom, however, said frankly, 
that Mr. George was not in a state to be left to himself, and 
that it was his intention to keep guard over him. After a 
minute or two passed in deep thought, Domley determined 
to confide in the man thus far : — as he intended to go abroad, 
he would give his papers into Heckle's charge. 

" But," said the lance-corporal, " I am going abroad myself — 
to India. We have got our route, and sail next Thursday." 
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Tbatwaflofnoeoneeqaeaee. Wherever be went he ecnild take 
thepapen with him. 

Toe dociunents had ■careelj been tied up secorelj, before the 
door opeDed again, and Mr. VoUum presented hioifleif with a 
lad J. Hockle deaeribed her as thin and pale ; but npiight, un- 
daunted ; an mmatural bri^tness flashing from her eje. She 
cast haraelf towards Dornlaj ; but he stood aloof. She trembled ; 
and, durina; that short apasai, seized &e back of a chair for 
support ; w y ollum, haTiDg introduced her into the room^ 
retired as quicklj and timidljas if he bad set light toa powder 
magazine. Hockle would also have lefb the room, but Vamley 
desired-^-^XMBimanded him-*to remain. 

'^ I will not be alone," he said, puily aloud, " with, with — " 
he hesitated, mentioned no name ; did not even look at his wife. 
" There cas^" he aaid, louder, *^ be nothing for us tospeak about 
which any person maj not hear." 

'^ Upon this," Hockle said, in telling me this part of the 
story — " Mrs. George looked at me in a way that went to my 
very heart. It was the old look that she gave me in the dingle, 
when she said, ^ I think we may trust hipi, dear George.' I 
guessed why Mr. George was so deadly against her : — no honest 
man would have liked his wife sny the better for perjuring her- 
self^ even to save him. But my blood boiled against Mr. 
Gteorge for being so cold — so different £tom what he used to be. 
As for me, I could at that moment have laid dovm my life for 
her; perjury, or no perjury.'* 

She spoke first ; but she said very little. She said, simply, 
that her enemies had prevailed; that she and Mr. Geoige were 
separated for ever; but that before she died (Mr. George 
shuddered), she would set herself right with him. She hail 
done nothing — nothing (she thought a moment), no nothing 
which she could repent of— "I solemnly swear it!" 

Mr. George saw her standing before him, erect, brave, but 
not bold, looking straight upon him. Their eyes ware fixed 
upon each other; they did not seem to breathe. She did not 
tike h&p eyes from him even when she added, " I will go now." 
And she would have gone ; but I placed a chair in her way, so 
that I could gently sink her into it. 

Mr. G«oige waited a little while, and then said, '^I hoped 
that this would not have been — I am not adamant ; although 
trouble and desolation have driven me—" He diecked 
himself; for tears were welling up into his wife's eyes, and 
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tears weie then to be lery mneh dreaded. '^ J know that I 
lisre escaped igoominT, and that you haye sared me. But an 
ignominioiis deatii is oetter than an ignonuAioiis life.'' 

It wag terrible to aee her ejes iiu)Te from aide to aide like 
lightmng, bb if tiiought and reodllection jmd perplexed ideas 
were aU battling to^tiier in hee brain. Mr. Geoige looked 
firight^ied. ^^ I never saw a mad person," Hodde xemarked to 
me, ^ but I am sore that iha way she looked about — so quick 
and wild, and yet without seeing anything except what was 
going on in her mind — must be just the way peo^ look who 
are not in their senses. It was aw&l." 

Presently she ^oke in an nnearthiy whisper. Hoekle could 
not distinguish what she uttered ; but the words conveyed to 
J)oin]ej something that dianged — roased him. He lose and 
dutched the front of his hair lesoely, as if trying to crush in 
his forehead. He kept on repeating the words whidi his wife 
had, I suppose, whispered : ^^ Not dead of neglect, but stolen !'' 
*" Not dead of neglect, but stolen 1" With this he took her 
hand teadeiiy ; but she, who coming into the room, seemed 
ready to ML into his arms and pour out a torrent o£ love that 
would have swept away every trace of past grief — did not return 
the pressure of his hand. She smiled on him, but without re- 
eogniiion; the power of distinguishing him as her husband 
semed to have left her. 

How Dr. Bole came upon the scene at ihis crisis. Heckle's 
narrative was too confused for me to understand. Perhaps, 
having tnvdied back post frmn Bath, with the news o£ old Mr. 
Bomley's death after having cot <^ the entail o^the Crookston 
estates (the doctor thought illegally),' YoUum had met him in 
the street and told him where the disinhmted geni^man was 
to be found. His whole attention was, however, absorbed by 
his patient. She smiled on him too ; (admly, mechanically, but 
did not speak a word. The doctor gave me a look which 
told me to watch her while he took Mr. Dornley to the 
wmdow. 

"^Ihavebeard the manner of your acquittal," he said, in a 
low tone, " and can thoroughly reocmcile it with your wife's 
truthfulness." 

" God bless you, doctor f Dornley took Bole's hand in 
botii his own, and Hstened with even more eagerness than ho 
flowed, when waiting the verdict of the jury. 

^ Tou know," pursued the physician, " how her whole mind 
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and soul were set upon yonr returning to her from Italy on tbe 
ninth of June. You know also her delicate condition at that 
time ; but you do not know that, after she recovered from the 
shock of your non-appearance, and the event it brought on, she 
continued under the delusion — one of those delusions not 
Tincommon to young mothers — ^that you were present, and she 
talked to the air as if she were talking to you ; conscious of no 
other person's presence, not even the presence of her baby." 

" How do you know all this ? you — ^you were not present." 

" No ; but, as the delusion remained — blasts, indeed, to this 
moment — I took pains to trace its origin. Tour wife is sound 
and sensible on every subject, except that one conviction of 
your presence on the ninth of June ; and I, as her medical 
adviser, always enjoined her never to speak of the circumstance, 
lest her enemies should get her pronounced insane. She as 
firmly believes in the truth of what she swore to, as that I know 
it is a delusion." 

When the husband, on hearing this, clasped his wife in his 
arms, kissed her, called her by every endearing name; and 
when Hockle saw that it was too late, and that she was 
insensible to his caresses, it was more, he said, than he could 
bear. 

That night stem military duty obliged Lance-Corporal Haimes 
to leave Derby ; and, in less than a week, he was on the sea boimd 
for Bombay. Another ship from another port was at the same 
time bearing George Domley, alone, broken-down and broken- 
hearted, to the West Indies, where Lord Wordley had kindly 
provided him with honourable banishment, on an estate of his 
own. Dr. Bole had strongly advised the separation from his 
wife, as l)est calculated to promote her eventual ijBcovery ; of 
which he spoke very confidently. She was placed in the best 
private asylum in .the county. 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

On taking possession of the Orookston Hall estate, Galder 
Domley founa that his late father's predion had considerably 
embarrassed it, and the first year was passed by him and his 
wife in schemes of parsimony for emancipating it from debt. In 
the second year they were rich ; for Sir Bayle Stonard had died, 
and Stonard Abbey, with an enormous hoard of personal wealth, 
came into their possession. But — ^being rich, and feeling that 
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fdl in tlie world they bad ever hoped for was theirs ; shunning 
-society ; owning no ties ; enjoying no resources or occupations 
beyond those afforded by the practice of parsimony ; having 
no future, life became to them a di'eary penance. To each 
other they were indeed all in all ; but the bond was rather that 
of partners in guilt than of partners in affection. It was less 
love, than a worrying discomfort when apart. 

At length this sort of life became insupportable. The only 
mitigation of it was derived from any little good they had done, 
or could do. It got to be a great relief to them, that having 
basely intended to conceal their brother's child, they had written 
to Gborge to apprise him of its existence, and to assure him 
that every care should be taken of it. They also administered 
to the wife as frequently and liberally as her unhappy state 
would permit. 

It was not, however, until Mrs. Calder Domley had herself 
lingered and sunk under an hereditary disease which had al- 
ready extinguished the Stonard baronetcy, that the widower, 
now reduced to the condition of a second Cain — doubting the 
legality of his father's proceedings in barring the entail — de- 
riving no moment of pleasure from his wealth, and hating his 
position — determined to repair the wrong he had done. By 
this time Eusta had so far recovered that, under the advice of 
the good old Doctor Bole, an experiment could be safely tried 
for her return to the world. It was at the time when eman- 
cipation was granted to the West India slaves, and Gteoree's 
services on Lord Wordley's plantations were no longer needed. 
He was, in fact, on his way to England. 

Miss Pirn, the latest object of Mrs. Calder's relenting good 
deeds, had been granted free residence in Comer Cottage. She 
had scrupulously preserved, not only every article of furniture, 
but the arrangement of it. Eusta was successfully removed 
from the asylum ; and, for several days, fell into the routine of 
home duties she had been accustomed to, before the fetal ninth 
of June. 

Dr. Bole had always dreaded the first meeting of.Eusta vnth 
her son ; but when, on her return to the cottage, she beheld a 
fine, frank-looking boy reading at the parlour table, she at once 
accepted him as her son ; kissing him affectionately, as if she and 
he had not been parted. It would appear that she had never 
doubted his having been preserved to her, and her facility of 
creating mind-pictures, had followed him in imagination m)m 
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infanqr to his present stature and appearance, during the whole 
of her sednsioQ. 

Years had set no mark upon her ; for her mabdj had left her 
mind calm and unexcited. Except that her figure was Tounder 
and her raann^ more reserved and grave, she appeared to be as 
young, and was, in reality, handsomer than fbrmerlj. She 
spoke of her husband's absence, as of something neither strange 
nor inexplicable. Only she was apt to confound. Italy with the 
West Indies. 

At length Dr. Bole had the courage to allude to the erents 
of the terrible iN^inth of June. To his mortification, he found 
that the impression that her husband had stood beside het on 
that unfortunate night, seemed ineffaceable. It happened that, 
unless the ship was delayed, her husband would amyeTeiy near 
its anniversary ; and the good old physician determined to turn 
the coincidence to account. He wrote a letter to Gheorge 
Domley, which reached him on landing; giving a full and 
cheerful aocoimt of his wife's health, and detailing his plan 
for completing her cure. 

On this later Ninth of June, Crookston- Withers ^owedwith 
sunshine. Eusta sat at her parlour-window. The palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty could not have remained so exactly the same 
as of old, as Comer Cottage did. Eusta was again engaged in 
lace-making. Her longing heart again bounded with the old 
hope that The Expected was coming before his time ; then sank 
with disappointment when some strange horsemen passed. 
Dr. Bole had arranged that her son should spend that day at 
Crookston Hall ; but that his uncle (who had, at the doctor's 
earnest entreaty hitherto kept from Mrs. George's sight) 
should call towards the end of the day. The death of Mrs. 
Calder had left out one character of the former dramatis per- 
sons. 

Eusta received Mr. Calder Domley as she had received her 
son ; precisely as if their intercourse had never been broken 
off; but impatiently. She tacitly expressed that his presence 
was an intrusion. Nine o'clock approached. Dr. Bole, in the 
little kitchen — the temporary guest of dear old Miss Pim — 
watched the crisis with an anxiety almost insupportable. Pre- 
sently a horse's canter was heard. It ceased* The door op«ied 
suddenly ; some one rushed into the little parlour ; there was 
an hysterical scream of joy ; George Domley and his wife were 
locked in a close embrace. 
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" I cannot describe to you'* (it was the good old physician 
himself who told me this part of the story), "the anguish of 
dread which I felt to hear what words Mrs. Q-eorge would first 
speak, after her emotions had subsided. It was worse than 
waiting to hear a sentence of life or death. Thank God, what 
she did say proved that the experiment had succeeded !" 

" Was the old delusion thoroughly expelled ?" 

" Yes ; or rather, it is now eonfosed with the real meeting 
on the last ninth of June. George Dornley, his wife, and their 
son, are now travelling in Italy." 

" But how comes it that Mr. Calder is still in possession of 
the Crookston ei^ate ?" 

" George Dornley would not digpossesB hia brother, and 
Calder now acts aa his steward. When the latter nearly 
knocked yon off Tom Hockle's horse, he was looking after 
some improTements he was carrying out in the estate for hiB 
brother's benefit." 
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THE LAMBETH-MABSH MULOIBEBS. 
January 10, 1867. 

"Whbk I looked down, down, down into the crater of her 
Majesty's screw steamship Volcano (eight hundred horse- 
power), and pondered breathlessly on the distracting maze of 
shafts, beams, cranks, wheels, and cylinders ; when 1 was told 
that a single finger pressing down a certain small lever can set 
the whole mass in ruthless motion ; driving the Volcano herself 
through the water at the rate of fourteen miles an hour, — I 
wondered where the present race of Vulcans and Cvclops (bom 
with more eyes than one) were bred, and under what Memno- 
nian roof the bewildering engines were brought into existence. 
Surely, I reflected, the blacksmiths of Etna and Lemnos must 
have been pigmies compared with the giants of these later 
days ; and their forges mere village smithies. Else how could 
those shafts, each a single mass of wrought iron, some sixteen 
tons in weight, be formed, and polished, and adjusted to a hair's 
breadth ; how could the two-blaaed brass fan, or screw-jjropeller, 
weighing eleven tons or so, be cast and fitted, carried from 
the factory to the ship, and put into its place under water, with 
all the accuracy and some of the ease with which the main- 
spring is fiixed to a lady's watch ? 

This tremendous work is done, I afterwards learnt, by mo- 
dem, but not wholly by human, giants. Even when Vulcan 
forged the bolts of Jove, he found flesh and muscle journey- 
men not strong enough for his place ; and — ^if Hesiod may be 
trusted— contrived automaton statues, by whose help alone he 
was able to turn out the heaviest government orders for thun- 
derbolts. Vulcan's plan has been followed by our British Vul- 
cans, the Nasmyths, Whitworths, Eairbaims, Penns, and by the 
parents and teachers of some of those eminent machinists, the 
Maudslays ; their automata being steam-hammers, and cutting, 
planing, punching, slotting, and riveting machines : giants aU, 
capable of making any sort of ironmongery, from thunderbolts 
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of fifl^ Jupiter-power (should such classical hardware ever 
come into demand), down to fish-hooks and cambric needles. 
The entire plant of Vulcan, Polyphemus, and Company, with 
supernatural improvements must, 1 considered, have been re- 
moved from Sicuy and the Euzine, to Manchester, Leeds, Bir- 
mingham^ Wolverhampton, Millwall, and Lambeth Marsh ^ and 
gigantic intellect must have succeeded gigantic stature in the 
good-will and management of the business. 

Growing still more dizzy, vet still more curious in contem- 
plating the complex abyss of the Volcano's machinery, I con- 
ceived the wild wish of seeing Titanic engines like hers in the 
home of their birth ; where, perhaps, they are made, and kept — 
wholesale, retail, and for exportation — ^in rows, like time- 
pieces in a French clock-shop. In satisfaction of this desire, 
1 was directed to the great factory of Messrs. Maudslay and 
Keld. 

This establishment spreads itself over about five acres of 
Lambeth Marsh, now a densely peopled district of South Lon- 
don, and only a marsh by tradition ; but, bein^ built in floors, 
would, if all were on the ground, cover some dozen acres. It 
gives employment to fifteen hundred Mulcibers, who are chiefly 
employed in feeding and attending upon the iron giants that 
execute most of the work. 

O, the grim, rigid, relentless power, with which they shaved, 
and shared, and cut, and bored blocks and pillars of iron, tons 
in weight ! They cut out and put together a huge steam-boiler 
with an inevitable directness of purpose that is simply awful, 
and with much less fuss than a seamstress makes to complete 
a calico-bolster. A broad plank of iron, nearly an inch thick 
and as large as a long dining-table, is laid on an automaton's 
flat lap, and is cut by a scissor-like chisel moving up and down 
at its edge, into any shape the supermtending Mulciber wills. 
It can be sewn to other iron sheets by an inexorable seamstress 
— ^a giant twin of her planing and cutting sisters, — that 
punches rows of holes all round the edges of the plate, with 
less effort than I could bore card-board. Her coadjutor, a 
thick-set, determined steam workman, then fastens the edges 
of the plates together by crushing rivet-bolts into the holes at 
each edge and instantly riveting them to one another with a 
cold-blooded, terrifying force. Compare these operations with 
the tinkering of the Vulcans of old ! who had to use niggling 
centrebits, and to rivet their work with noisy hammers ; and 
took a longer time to turn out the tip of an arrow or the 
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crest of a Lelmet, than tbeir powerful progeny require to 
tmat a score of gun-barreki, or to complete a locomotiye 
engiBe. 

'^Take care! tbe forge hammer is isab quite obsolete." I 
ahould baye known this to my cosfc if a stfdwaxt arm bad 
not dragged me oat of the swing of a dooblo-baaded hammer 
then being wielded by a flesh and blood bladtsunth, to form 
rods for rivet-bolts. In watching this man^ fcbe impression 
that the meehanical arts do not promote the pictmesqae or 
help to inspire the artist, was forcibly rofiTed. ISie graceful 
elasticity of his motions was a delighraul contrast to the hard, 
undeviating routine of his automaton shopmates. The highest 
models of Grecian art, w^e not more graceM than the unean- 
Bcious attitudes of this smith, while swinging his hammer oyer 
his head to bring it tremendously down npoQ the glowing 
metal. Eootiiig his feet apart upon the ground while stooping 
to raise the hammer, and drawing them together when swinging 
it to deliver the blow, every limb fell, in its turn, into harmony 
with the rest of the figure, and expressed muscnlar strength 
and elasticity perfieetly. I once saw even greater elegance of 
motion dispmyed in connexion with boiler plates. It was in 
Lancashire, where they made them in an enormous smithy 
surrounded by furnaces; an overpowering steam hammer 
standing in the midst. The men, having drawn out a big, 
shapeless lump of metal white hot &om the fire, and having 
dragged it along the sheet-iron floor to the hammer, escaped 
myriads of sparks by holding their leather aprons at one comer, 
up to their faces, and turning elegant pirouettes, to present 
their backs as targets for the showers of shooting i^arks. Nothing 
at the opera could be more graceful. Then — 'W^ien they dragged 
the still red mass to the rolling mills, through which it was to 
be passed, from wider to narrower, until pressed into such plates 
as I had just seen sewn together by the iron stitchers — the 
attitudes of the men, swaying their bodies back to receive the 
red-hot sheet from one roller apd to return it through another, 
were quite picturesque* 

The grotesque diablerie, of iron-working, is practised in the 
Lambeth Marsh casting-shop on the first floor : an enormous 
apartment, roofed chiefly with skylights, and floored with sand 
and earth, very like the carpet trod by the horses at the Royal 
Equestrian Amphitheatre close by. Underneath a part of it, 
are the loam and masonry of which the form of the article to be 
cast is made ; and, into which, the molten metal is now being 
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pooled from a xxrodigious lipped basin. This form, besides 
eutby sand, and bricks, is composed of haj, dung, and other 
oombostibles ; which, when the molten metal is run into it^ 
generates a gas that would eneritablj blow the mould and the 
men through the roof, if it had no vent. Tubes, therefore, ccm- 
vey it to the surBace, where it is lighted ; buminff in strong, 
blue, unearthly jets that dim the other lights, and cast a dia- 
bolical hue upon the £tces of the Mulcibers and wpon the gaunt 
£hd of tnimling cranes which pass the cauldron from the 
cylindrical melting furnaces to the mould ; and, if needed, from 
cme end of the shop to the other. Lively sparks occasionally 
fly off from the mouth of the mould with a force and profunon 
that no display of fireworks could surpass. The whole scene 
is so grim, and hot, and lurid, that a stranger, suddenly coming 
on it from the outer world, could hardly help inquiring, of the 
dark, perspiring artisans puddling down the molten metal at 
various evenings of the mould — 

*< Te Uack and midnight hags ! What is*t ye do ?'* 

The answer to that question would be, ^ Casting a ten-tou 
steam cylinder for one of her Majesty's marine engines;" or 
— ^if the flaming cauldron gave forth a more ghastly illumina- 
tion of green, and yellow, and purple, with gaseous e^dialations 
hotter, drier, and more suffocating — " Bunniog eleven tons of 
brass into the form of a screw propeller." Whereupon 
Macbeth would fall — after the maimer of his countrymen 
— into an arithmetical reverie, and reckon t^t eleven tons 
of brass at a shilling a pound comes to nearly twelve hundred 
pounds sterling, for material alone; then, indulging in a 
playful iroplication of the rule of three, he would compute 
that if the screw propeller costs the nation twelve hundred 
pounds, the entire cost of a pair of marine engines with extras 
, «nd accessories would be from thirty-flve to forty '^ousand 
pounds; and he would be right. Whence he would infer the 
origin of the tram ^ putting on the screw," in reference to double 
income-tax ; from which, indirectly, the Lambeth-Marsh Mul- 
laibers-derive their profits, and the auxiHaiy Cyclops their wages. 
It is vain to hint that attention is exhausted and limbs are 
tired. Before a notion can be formed of how the Volcano's 
«agines were constructed, acres of smiths' -shop, turning-shop, 
plfming-shop, finishing-shop, and fitting-shop, nave yet to be 
mspected ; even if more acres of model-shop up-staurs are to 
be shirked; where carpenters make wood^a models to be cast 
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from, of the smaller parts of the steam-enrine. More automata 
hugging tremendous cranks in staunch embraces ; cutting them 
to nt hairVbreadths ; polishing them to riyal mirrors ; worming 
pillars of iron through screw-plates: all cutting, planing, 
cronching, 'grinding the stubborn metal ; themselves under the 
indomitable sway of the parent steam-automata in the engine- 
bouses that give life and motion to the whole ; never lying idle ; 
untiring, incessant, inexhaustible ; plodding on from Monday 
morning till Saturday night ; working, working, working, 
here, on the banks of the Thames, the Clyde, the Tay, and 
the Humber ; at the feet of Welsh moimtains, upon the plains 
of Lancashire, and in the vales of Staffordshire, to fulfil the 
destiny that makes Britain the master manufacturer of the 
world, the British navy mistress of the seas, and the British 
subject the most boastful traveller and the patientest tax- 
payer under the sun. 

I was delighted to discover that iron does not enter alone 
into the sotus and composition of the Lambeth-Marsh Mol- 
cibers. The softer influences of kindness, brotherhood, and 
hearty ^ood fellowship reign amongst them. Their hearts, 
and their rough hands, are open when Charity makes her 
appeal. Not long before my visit, there had been a public 
meeting held in the fitting-shop, the occasion of which arose 
out of one such appeal; indirectly, but silently and sponta- 
neously, made. A subscription had been entered into, and 
there was to be a presentation ; not one of those fulsome cere- 
monies at which the donors fiatter and soap and puiT the 
recipient, that the recipient may return money's worth in 
more flattery and puffery and soft sawder, to the donors ; 
but a hearty, unstudied tribute to worth in misfortune. The 
gift was neither a silver 6pergne servilely laid at the feet of a 
partner (the heads of the firm were ignorant of the proceedings 
until after they had taken place); nor a gold watch and. 
appendages given to a popular foreman, nor any such compli- 
ment. It was a sensible live present, with long ears and four 
legs. It was a Donkey. 

A poor old man and his ass, I learned from a well written 
account of the transaction by one of its promoters, had been in 
the habit of supplying the factory with chisel-rods and birch- 
brooms for the last two-and-thirty years. The respected qua- 
druped and his master had gone on together in harmony 
and companionship for a quarter of a century, when the 
donkey died. The master was inconsolable and ruined ; for, in 
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addition to this great affliction, another partner — his wife — 
was on the point of following his other and equally faithful 
friend graveward. A subscription was organised ; not so 
much to commemorate the startling fact coming within the 
knowledge of fifteen hundred credible witnesses, of a donkey 
actually dying, as to help the poor man in his distress. A new 
ass for the husband, and every sort of comfort for the wife, 
were speedily bought ; and were presented at the meeting con- 
vened for the purpose. " Gentlemen," said the chairman, at 
the moment of actual presentation, " the art of engineering has 
arrived at a point of great perfection, and I think I may assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that this is the first instance that 
a piece of machinery of this description" (pointing to the 
donkey) " has been turned out from an engine factory." The 
testimonial was then trotted over to the hero of the evening, 
and a document was handed to him, inscribed thus: "We 
hereby present you with this donkey, harness, cart, and other 
articles. The animal being of the feminine gender, we have 
designated Susan, after the name of your wile, and we hope 
that you and she, and the Susan now oefore us, may live long 
in health and happiness." When the presentee marched off 
with his prize (which was gaily ornamented with ribbons and 
rosettes), he was received by the outer populace of Lambeth 
Marsh with deafening cheers. 
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THE MAKCHESTEB SCHOOL OF ABT. 
October 10, 1857. 

Ko longer ago than when Hazlitt wrote, EngUsh connoisseim 
were stigmatised as a selfish class, who chleflj Talued their 
treasures because nobody else could derive plea«ure j&om them. 
They played the Blue Beard with all the beauty they could get 
into their possession. They locked it up ; would admit only a 
chosen few to a share of their enjoyment, and even those undef 
stringent conditions and vigilant surveillance. !Frequent ex- 
posure to the basilisk eyes of the vulgar world would, thej 
believed, strike it dead. Of the hands of the vulgar they had a 
not unreasonable horror also; for, it was then alleged, that 
the uneducated would resent the rarity of such opportumtiefl^ 
by carving their names on statues and defsu^ing pid^urea, the 
beauties of which a " swinish multitude" could never zecognise. 

Times have changed. Great Exhibitions have come into 
vogue since eighteen hundred and fifty-one, and have induced 
many of the wealthy cheerfully to commit their most cherished 
Art-objects to the risks of packing and rough handling in 
transit, for the very purpose of disseminating the enjoyment, 
which is, by strict but churlish right, solely their own. In 
the belief — contrary to that of their fathers — ^that the value 
of their Art-possessions is increased rather than diminished by 
wide appreciation, they feel a pride in extending, instead of 
confining, the bounds of sympathy with their own tastes. The 
judgment which is extensively sjrmpathised with, is flattered; 
for the more persons who admire any work of art, the more 
admire the taste of its possessor, that made the objects of it 
their property. 

Limits, however, ought to be set to borrowing by the pro- 
moters of Q-reat Exhibitions; otherwise, the generosity of 
lenders may be greatly abused by the application of an unwar- 
rantable sort of pressure. "Will you incur the odium of refusing 
your countenance, and your' cherished valuables, to a glorious 
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enierprifle that is to awaken the million to a sense of the beau- 
tifiil in Art ? Will you refuse what Eoyalty itself has readily 
granted ? Ha^e you the courage to despise the noble example 
of His Grace of This^ or of Mv Lord That ? Queries of this 
kind have, we believe, forced yaluable loans fiom unwilling but 
fadle oollectaiB, whidi their owners had strong and legitimate 
private reasons for wishing to keep readily at home: reasons 
quite independent of a want of confidence in the million- 
fingered public ; the old theories concerning whom, experienoe 
has most sati»fiBctorily reversed. Despite the extravagant pre- 
dictions of ruin and aeva«tation that were vented when the na- 
tional galleries and parks were unrestrictedly thrown open to 
the peop^le, no grave abuse of the privilege Ims been detected: 
the maniacal destruction of the Portland vase in the British 
Museum alone excepted ; a single exception which proves the 
rule. The reports of the Minister of Public Works show, that 
nearly every wilful act of wantonness in public places and in 
public galleries has been perpetrated, not by the uneducated 
throng, but by the so-^led respectable: not by the suspected 
poor, but by the vuIm' rich. 

The metropolitan Be^s having come out of such ordeals with 
honour, a new and provmcial instonce of the respect which large 
numbers of people show for works of Art has been furnished by 
the Exhibition of Art-Treasures at Manchester* This wellr 
fiilfilled project has proved, that the country public do not^ 
as their enemies asserted they would do, misbehave themselves 
while partaking of a tempting Art-banquet, anymore than the 
Lond(Hi public does ; and, although fewer of the poor dass have 
partaken of it than were bidden to the feast (at, be it remem- 
bered, a shilling a head), yet it is no light addition^ contra^ 
diction of the old shmder about the destructive propensities 
of the English mob, that nearly one million individuals of all 
dsases have passed through the Manchester building, without 
any perceptible damage having been done to any one of the 
ten. thousand Art-objects of various descriptionA tlmt have been, 
tor six months, placed within their reach. 

Although the originators of the great Art-Exhibition cannot 
have been disappoiirted at the general results of their scheme,, 
it is Botorioua that the hope of its attracting the humbler 
c lft M PS in sufficient numbers to occasion a great impulse to 
their sluffiish appmdation of the Pine Arts, haa nearer failed. 
The woiking man ha« not come forward eagerly, neither with 
his shilling, nor with that glow of enthusiasm for the thing of 
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beauty, whicli, it was promised him, would be a joy to bim for 
ever. Even when he has been admitted gratis, the attractions 
of Knott-Mill Fair and Belle Vue Gardens have beaten the Art- 
Treasures hollow. Many of the large manufacturers in the 
north — ^to their honour be it spoken — paid, not only the 
admission fees, but the railway fares, for the workpeople and 
their families. One gentleman gave each man, in addition, a 
neat little manual of his own composition to guide him to the 
subjects to be selected for especial notice, from the gorgeous 
array of colour and canvas. Another manufacturer provided 
more materially. Having franked fourteen hundred of his 
men and their relatives from Sheffield, he calculated that thd 
odd four hundred would, perhaps, after a hasty glance, wander 
away, and not present themselves at dinner-time. He there- 
fore prudently ordered dinner in the refreshment department 
of the building, for no more than the remaining thousand. 
But, when the hour of repast arrived, only two hundred had 
stayed to dine. It was Whit-Monday, and more congenial 
diversions had abstracted the great majority of his guests. 

It is not difficult to perceive why the Manchester Exhibition 
has not proved such a propaganda of Art as its promoters 
foretold. The plain fact is, that a collection of pictures of 
various '' schools" excites no interest, and affords but little 
pleasure to the uninstructed eye. The ancient way of imitating 
l^ature, or the manner of copying her in various countries, is, 
to the factory-worker or farm-labourer, simply unintelligible. 
The only school he has the wit to recognise, is the school 
of Nature; and that era or that nation in which Nature is 
imitated with the greatest truth, fitness, and beauty, presents 
the only school which his unlearned taste can appreciate. The 
touch of the Italian painter or of the Elemish painter, of the 
Gferman, French, op English painter, offers to him no subject 
for discrimination. It is the one touch of Nature which makes 
the whole world kin to him. Even that touch must be dis- 
tinct: must appeal at once to his apprehension. If he could 
pick out from amidst a tangle of grotesque forms, in some of 
the examples of early Ghiis^an art, one of those faces which 
abound in them, faithfully expressing suffering, or adoration, 
or intense piety, no doubt even his emotions would be excited. 
But he cannot. He sees groups of figures in hard and falsely- 
contrasted colours, with hands like gloves, arms growing angu- 
larly out of trunks like ill-grafbed branches, and he looks no 
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longer and no further. Not having the gift of connoisseurship, 
he would not forgive what he knows to be gross departures from 
real forms in one part of a figure, for the sake of the exquisite 
pathos and passion expressed in another part of it. Nor is he 
blessed with the power of finding sources of inspiration in dis- 
torted anatomy and distracting perspective. If he were, ho 
would probably leave the plough or the loom and take to lec- 
jniring young painters ; trying to teach them to imitate the de- 
fects, as a means of emulating the genius, of the pre-Eaphaelite 
piasters. 

Precisely the same case holds with modem pictures. The 
general public — especially the humbler sections of it — ^being 
happily uninformecl on the subject of technicalities, take not the 
faintest interest in it. Their ignorance is their bliss. They 
concern themselves solely with results, and they refer those 
results to the test of those natural objects with which they 
are most familiar. The picture which delights them most, is 
that which most vividly recals familiar scenes or familiar faces 
to their imagination. 

Small blame, therefore, to the Lancashire folk for not fulfil- 
Hnff the flattering predictions respecting their supposed desire 
to DO made acquainted with Art. The gigantic Art-Treasury 
at Manchester can only be enjoyed to the full by persons who 
have habitually seen pictures, and who have acquired a know- 
ledge of the painters. Such spectators are few in every station 
of fife. The experience of the habitu^ of the Manchester gal- 
leries was, that the mmority of the well-dressed crowd gossiped 
and grouped round the music, promenaded and looked at and 
admired each others— did everytning except examine the pic- 
tures. Those who did vary their amusements by glancing at 
the walls, were generally found studying the portraits. The 
experience of the true amateur was no less curious. Amongst 
the lounging, promenading, over-dressed, and flirting many, he 
scarcely comd distinguish the same face twice ; but, after a few 
visits, ne got to know by sight, the picture-loving few, by 
meeting them frequently ungering, as he lingered, at the most 
notable masterpieces. 

To such visitors, their trip to the Manchester Exhibition of 
Art-Treasures will hereafter be remembered as an era in their 
lives. It is scarcely possible that such an assemblage of all 
they most desire to see, can ever again be brought together* 
Certainly no such collection wiU ever be better arranged. The 
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cbronologieal plftii was the only one capable of eydLvizi^ ordec 
oat of chaofi ; and great deaniesa waa attained ia this object bj 
Mr. Scharf the younger^ who hung the ancient works ; and b j 
Mr. Eggy who azxanged the modem pictures. Mr. Peter Gua- 
ningham'a mode of placing the portraits, afibrds, bj the aid of 
his catalogue, a biographical History of EagUnd, much more 
striking ud inatructiye than that by Ghranger and Noble. In 
truth, the whole Exhibition is, in itself, a history. The annals 
of Hktode Art are so distinctly written on its walls, that those 
who are not wholly uninstructed in Art literature may easily 
read them* 

At the same time, it is not diGicult to define the popular attract 
tions of the show, apart firom the painting^. They are numep> 
reus and captivating. Three long, well-proportioned galleries; 
cases filled with priceless Art-objects in the precious metals, in 
ivory and in wood, bendes jewels, bijouterie,^ and rare carv* 
ings : trophies of warlike Art composed of arms and armour $ 
an admirable orchestra discoursing most excellent music ,* and, 
lastly, the moving spectacle of well-dressed, ever-chan^in£f com* 
pany, always delightfully sprinkled with Lancashire witdbcraft, 
which spreads its incantt^ns (and its drapery) broad-cast 
over the scene. 

Eew can estimate the energy and perseveranoQ, the ad- 
nunistrative and executive skill, whidb, in no moiae time, 
than palaces are built in story-books, converted a Gclcket- 
ground into this enonnous ana unsuipassed casket of garna^ 
On the tenth of June eighteen hundred and fifty-six, the 
two elevens of a Manchester cricket club played a match 
in their own field at Old Trofibrd^ a couple of miles west, di 
Manchester. Before the first anniversary of that game was 
completed, tiie ground was not only occupied by an ecQfice that 
would have covered every one of the twenty-two at his poi^ 
including longstop and neld-acQut; but it Jiad been made th» 
terminus of a railway comsLunicating with eveij part of Great 
Britain,, and b^ which it was already filled with works of ArL 
How, by the nrat of May in the present yeaiv i^ese were eon^ 
veyed and unpacked without a scratch ; how acnuijggQd in ihax 
proper plaoBfl^<--the tiniest miniature and the grandest historical 
picture, the smallest signet rin^ and the hu^ert suit of ariBOW^ 
-.-how registered, ticketed, cataSogued and j^aeed^the aiecutii» 
committee, and Mr«. John iDeane, the general fi ^m f iiw ri^^i flrj 
canonlytelL 
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The Bodert asBinniice easeDtial to solicity loom tbe leaaii' 
acoesfldble people in this land^ the loan of objects they chejrifth 
more tendeiij Mid guarded more jealoualj tibiaa most of their 
material posaeasmiia ; the thouaana and one wellHaonaidered da^ 
tails necessary to the packing and conveyance of these priceleaii 
loans ; i^e precautions for their safe custody ajid preserration ; 
the contrivaoioes for admitting vast crowds of entrants^ for feedi- 
ing then when hungry, and seating them when tired ; the ar- 
rangemei^ for bringing them not only from Manchester and all 
LoDcashirey but from erery corner of this island, are seldom 
thought of, OTen by the most inquisitive visitor. He hardly sus-^ 
peets that he treads over an arterial system of water-supply, 
capable of quenching an outburst of fire in one moment in anr 
part of the buildings at any height, and no fire-ene;ine required. 
Although he dines in the refreshment-room, he litue wots of the 
kitchen, and the cooks, and the bewildering apparatus capable 
of producing a dinner of any reasonable number of eoiurses, 
for ten thousand guests. He does not suspect the near 
neighbourhood of a police barrack, or imagine the acres o£ 
shed, and pyramids of packing-cases so arranged, that each 
case shall be promptly mated with its containee, when the 
great day of restitution arrives. In short, he does not 
realise a tithe of the clever and untiring pre-arrangement by 
which the great Art-Treasures' feat has been accomplished. 
Then the expense ! In no other place, could seventy gentlemen 
be found to guarantee one thousand pounds each to carry out 
an undertaking promising no hope of profit, but every prospect 
of loss. Unhappily, that prospect will be fulfilled, and these 
gentlemen will be losers in money, in consequence of their 
miscalculation of support from the working classes ; but they 
haVe conferred a distinction on their city wmch no money could 
buy.* They have shown themselves to be true patrons of art. 
The methodical, business-like, energetic manner in which their 
money has been spent and their original intentions realised, 
afibrds a profitable lesson to the bungling incapability with 
which the simplest State transaction is mismanaged at head- 
quarters. The first idea of the Exhibition was conceived by 
Mr.Deane in conjunction with Mr. Peter Cunningham, and 
the general details of its management have been thoroughly 

* Happily, the final result arrived at when the acconnts were closed (after 
ibis paper was written), showed, it is believed, a small surplus. 
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Bapermtended (under tbe direction of tlie executive committee, 
headed hj Mr. Thomas Fairbaim, junior) bj Mr. Deane; 
who presents a rare instance of tbe union in one person, of a 
bold and comprebensive projector witb an exact and able exe- 
cutant. 

In five days &om tbe date of tbe present number of House- 
hold "Words, this grand treasury of art will be closed. In due 
time its treasures will be dispersed ; tbe building, like its pre- 
decessors in London and Dublin, removed, and the cricketers 
put in possession of their cricket-ground again as quietly as if 
they had awoke from a bright and sparkling dream after that 
excellent supper which usuSly follows a well-played game. The 
effects of the short-lived enterprise will, however, be permanent ; 
for some of the seed it has sown will assuredly bear fruit. 
Setting aside the sight of so many beautiful objects enjoyed 
by a million pair of eyes, the mere talk and discussion about 
art which it occasions would materially conduce to the spread 
of a taste for and appreciation of ^t, among persons over 
whom Art always exercises a good influence. 
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MT jLTsrsjnjLa eclipse. 

Afbil 24, 1858. 

Ok Monday, the fifteenth of March last, I rose soon after 
daylight to study two interesting documents : one, a map of 
Eogland, which Mr. Warren De la Eue had intersected with 
thi^ straight lines, to show the direct path, across this island, 
to be traversed that morning by the Solar Eclipse : the other, 
a hand-bill invitation to the public generally from the Great 
Western Eailway Company, to an excursion to Swindon ; for, 
at Swindon, according; to the astronomers, the darkness which 
was to prevail at mid-day, would be most visible. To these 
aids to reflection were added a few personal observations of the 
state of the weather : which, as the morning advanced, was very 
encouraging. 

The resmt of this my first lesson in astronomical and meteo- 
rological science, was a rapid toilette, a cold breakfast (I am a 
bachelor), a sharp walk, and a seat in a railway carriage. Of 
this carriage, I and my friend The Count, whom I had picked 
up on the platform, were the earliest occupants. 

" It is a singular fSsMst," observed this friend of mine — a 
Scotch schoolfellow — ^who was looking out of the window, and 
fiUing it up with his broad shoulders to prevent the intrusion 
of strangers ; " that, of the crowd of passengers now struggling 
for places, at least fifty per cent, wear spectacles ; and, of these, 
twenty-five per cent, are adorned with white cravats." It was 
his passion for arithmetic (termed "counting" in Scotch schools), 
that gave him his title ; he being plam Mr. MacAliquot. " The 
l^gage, too, is exceptional," he went on to observe. " It is all 
mahogany, bound at the edges with brass, if you notice. 

And " here The Count, suddenly seeing some one he knew, 

waved his arm frantically, exclaiming: "Bti! hi! Sidery! 
Professor ! There's plenty of room here ! Come in." The 
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Bignal was answered. ^' Capital fellow !" he said to me, as lie 
gathered up his coat, his newspaper, his hat, and his gloves 
from five of the seats, which he had appropriated. '^ Formerly 
Professor of Conic Sections at Saint Cwrg's College, South 
Wales : and no mean astronomer, I can tell you. See what a 
lot of apparatus he has brought !" 

'* Do you include in that enression the lovely young woman 
clinging so gracefully about him, amidst the unwieldy pile of 
things at his feet; and the three young men looking on?" 
I asked. 

" WeU, yes," said The Count, who was always as literal as an 
Arabic numend. " Ton will see : Sidery will utilise even hia 
daughter and sons somehow for eclipse puzpoees; as he will 
me, and you, too, if you don't mind." 

" Have you room for fire ?" the astronomer asked, with timi- 
dity. 

** For any number," I ansrwered fervently, while making room 
for MiaB Sidery, who passed me with a gracious bend, and the 
sweetest unspoken ^* Thank you !" She was followed by l^ep 
brothers, to whom the Professor handed in, tend^ly — as if it 
were a well-packed baby — a great mahogany box containing his 
telescope. Then he delivered through the open door, several 
thermometers, pronouncing with each a verbal label : " dry 
bulb ;" " wet bulb ;" " red bulb ;" " black bulb." TShen a ba- 
rometer; then a sextant boxed up in a mahogany cocked- 
hat; then a couple of lorgnettes; then a pair of ckmded 
goggles ; then some packets of stained glass. I felt dreadfully 
a&aid of the Professor and of all these instruments. My igno- 
rance of every kind of heavenly body was now to be pumished 
by seventy-seven mfles of himufiation ; and, I should have hated 
The Count for bringing it upon me, if any sort of harsh senti- 
ment could have been possible in the benign presence of the 
pair of day-stars that shone full upon me from the opposite seat. 
Still the Professor went on shippmg apparatus with aQ the per- 
severance and with something of the manner of a wharf-clerk ; 
trailing out the names of the objects as th^ were taken from 
him : a box of lucifers ; a candle ; a Welsh testament, large 
print; a Greek testament, small print; a copy of Jones's 
Diamond Classics ; a roll of photographic paper ; a huming 

flass; two ounces of gunpowder; a pot of crocuses in fuU 
loom; a pot of violets; a bundle of camp-stools; three 
umbrellas, several papers of sandwiches, and two full flasks ; 
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^for,** Mr. Sideiy observed, in alluBion to tfce kttor miscel- 
lanea, as lie entered the carriage yriih the train alreadj in 
motion, " Science must be fed/' 

Surely tbey were not going to eat tbe candle, or the cro- 
cuses, or the gunpowder! Could those strange api>lianceB be 
wanted to observe the phenomena of an echpse with ? JS[ot 
TfkJTig to show my ignorance too soon, I Buppressed inquiry for 
the present. 

Br dint of packing this medley undemeaMi the seats, and 
overhead in the netting, the Professor eventually found a seat 
for himself while w© were passing Hanwell. 

" "We must now distribute our parts,** he said when fairly 
settled. '' There are so many phenomena to note while the 
Eclipse lasts, and so little time to note them in, that each of us 
must undertake to observe one, or one class of ikem. What 
imiJl your friend be responsible for ?'' he asked of MacAliquot. 
" The time of occultation, the barometer, or Bailey's beads ?" 

I blushed to the ears ; for the day-stars beamed an efi^gent 
curiosity upon me ; but The Count interrupted, to my great 
TC^ef, with, ** We had better leave him out. He is not scien- 
-tific." 

" ISTot sdentific !" exclaimed the bright particular star glee- 
ftdlr. ^ I am so glad! There will be somebody to sympathise 
with me." 

I should not like to describe— even if I could — ^the effect of 
this little remark upon my sensations. Fortunately, I kept 
them so strictly to myself, that I did not do an^hing 
ridiculous. ''The sun is to be darkened," she continued, 

f lancing charitably at me, ** I know. But I really do not know 
ow or why." 

The Professor seemed delighted to have, or to pretend to 
have, somebody to teach. In a minute he had out two pocket- 
hanc&erchiefs ; one white, the other snuff-colour. He rolled 
them up into balls, tight enough to play at tennis with. He 
suspended one between each finger and thumb. He declared 
that the globular lamp in the roof of the carriage was the sun, 
fhat the bandana handkerchief was the earth, and the cambric 
handkerchief the moon. He then imitated an orrery, with the 
earth moving round the sun (as far as the roof of the carriage 
would permit), and the moon revolving round the earth. ^ Tlut 
being so" (he dways addressed me), " a time comes when the 
three spheres must, for a few moments, trarel into one line ; 
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the moon getting between tbe eartb and the snn, thufi : you 
don't see tbe sun now," he continued, as if speaking to his 
daughter, but still looking my way, 

" How can I, while you put your linen moon between it 
and my eyes P" said the young lady. " But I can see part 
of it." 

'* Of course you can ; because the moon is smaller than the 
sun, and nearer to you," was the reply. " Ton see the outer rim 
of the lamp in the form of a ring, don't you ? Well, that's an 
annular eclipse." 

" From annulus, a ring," whispered Sidery Tertius, popping 
in a quotation from his Latin dictionary. 

" May I ask" (I thought I was bound not to be absolutely 
dumb) '' why it is that the moon, being the smaller body, as 
you say it is, will obscure so much of the sun as to leave, when 
the eclipse is at its height, no more than a narrow rim of the 
sun visible P" 

Mr. Sidery and MacAliquot were both eager to let off an 
answer upon me ; but Sidery conquered, by generously offering 
to lend me a fourpenny-piece. " Place it before one eye ; shut 
the other, and look at the sun — ^no, not at the lamp, but the 
real sun ; which is now fortunately just enough oDscured by 
thin clouds not to blind you. That very small disc completely 
obscures the sun, does it not ?" 
"Yes." 

" Hold it further from your eye, at arm's length. Does it 
still hide the sun from you ?" 
"It does." 

" Ay ; but if held nearer by three or four yards, your little 
silver moon would cover no more of the sun than would pro- 
duce an annular eclipse." 

The Count could hold out no longer. ^^ The distance of the 
sun from the fourpenny-piece, when close to the eye, is about 
ninety-five millions of miles, and the eclipse is total ; but reduce 
the distance to ninety-five millions of miles, less half a dozen 
yards, and the eclipse becomes annular so long as you keep your 
eye and the two bodies in a straight line with one another. 

Now, the moon " 

"Very true," interrupted the lecturer, impatiently, "the 
further you remove the coin from your eye, the less of the sun 
will be eclipsed. You see, now, how it is that a small body can 
eclipse a large one." 
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" Therefore" (MacAliquot was not to be beaten), " the 
moon, although one quarter the size of the sun, being also only 
a four-hundredth part of his distance from the earth, naturally 
eclipses a large portion of that luminary when it passes between 
him and us." 

'^ Bless me, here's Beading !" exclaimed the Professor, '^ and 
we have not appointed our observing officers yet. As, ladies," 
he continued, addressing his daughter with the mild rudiments 
of a joke twinkling in his eye, " are said to be particularly 
astute wherever rings are concerned; you shall watch the 
annulus. It will be perfect at two minutes past one o'clock, 
when it will be half a digit broad." 

" But I don't know what a digit is, papa," murmured Bright* 
Eyes, looking down. " Is it the ring finger ?" 

Everybody laughed except MacAliquot; who gravely in- 
formed us that a digit is the twelfth part of the circumference 
of the sun and moon. His friend the scientific stage-manager 
went on casting the parts : 

" Tou, Charles" (his eldest son), " will fix your attention on 
Bailey's beads. Bailey's beads, my dear," he looked at Stella, 
but he meant the enlightenment he was going to administer for 
me, '^ are curious and unaccountable appearances that were first 
accurately noted by Mr. Bailey. Dunng that stage of an an- 
nular eclipse when it is complete and the ring is about to be 
put out of shape, a number of long black parallel lines are 
drawn out by the moon, as if some glutinous substance had 
stuck to the edge of the sun, and was being pulled out in strings 
(the light between them giving an appearance like beads), 
until they break and wholly disappear. This phenomenon has 
been observed during every eclipse." 

" May I have the job of lettiii off the gunpowder ?" asked 
Sidery the Third, flourishing the burning-glass. 

" "y es ; but George" (Sidery Secundus) " must stand by with 
the watch, and register the power of the sun by noting the 
time its rays, concentrated by the burning-glass, take to explode 
the gunpowder." 

*^ 1 fear there will be no rays to catch. Look at those pro- 
voking clouds !" Miss Sidery pointed to windward. 

The astronomer nervouslv surveyed first the weather, then 
his elaborate. preparations; out was too hopeful to encourage a 
doubt that the eclipse would be an entire success. Before we 
arrived at Swindon, he had distributed all his offices. I was to 

2r 
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obseire that the beasts of the field knelt down to rest ; that 
the birds in the tar flattered back to their nests. I was to 
watch the crocuses in the flower-pot, that thej- dnl j partook in 
Ibe nniTersal deception as to the time of daj, and ckmed them- 
selves ; I was to perceive that the violets gave out their more 
powerfnl night-seent. These duties were imparted to me in a 
tone which conv^ed a threat that I shonld be held responsible 
if Nature did not behave precisel j as philosophy had foretold. 
Charles was to hold the lighted candle between the sun and his 
eye, to testify at how manj sun's breadths' distance from the 
sou the flame could be seen. MacAliquot undertook the Wekh 
Scriptures and the Diamond Classics, to ascertain the different 
degrees of darkness, by his ability to read the three sizes of 
print. He was also to be general timekeeper ; to check off the 
punctuality of the eclipse in keeping the appointment astro- 
nomers had made for it, both in its first appearance, its greatest 
maenitude, and its exit over the fiice of the sun. The I^ofessor 
took to the telescope. He was, besides, to keep everybody at 
his post, and to maintain a thorough discipline amongst his 
corps of observation. 

Swindon refreshment-room, ten fifty-five. Coffee, sandwiches^ 
tea, sausage-rolls, bread-and-butter, Banbury cakes^ buns, 
soda, brandy, bottled porter, pork-pies for everybody (about 
two hundred) immediately I The young ladies at the counters 
conduct themselves with that deliberate self'-possession which 
is characteristic of great minds under the pressure of emer- 
gencies. They move like duchesses. The Sidery flask and 
sandwiches, however, make us independent of them. Mean* 
while the male branches of the Sidery family have unloaded 
all the apparatus upon the south platform; and, being perscms 
of great constructive abliitiea^ have fitted up an observatory 
in defiance of every railway regulation, and even of a ixtmy 
which is ready to run away from the Eclipse, to Gloucester. 
They construct it of chairs purloined from the offices, wheel- 
barrows, their own camp-stools, umbrellas, and other impromptu 
materials. Even the telescope finds a station of its own in the 
same predncts. 

The two hundred orders for refreshment have at length been 
executed, and some of the excursionists post thems^res on a 
rising ground to the left ; others dimb the hill into the town; 
bat the knowing ones make for the old churchyard. So 
many are, however, of one way of thhiking,, that every* foot of 
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the station is very soon occupied. Sofas are brought out, and 
ladies gracefully recline upon them, opera- glasses in hand, pre- 
cisely as if they were waiting to scrutinise the luminaries of Her 
M^esty's Theatre. 

Eleven thirty. Clouds pass rapidly over the sun. Some 
obscure him altogether; others supersede coloured glasses. 
Mr. Sidery looks vexed and disappointed. Little Sidery lets 
off his " poofs 1" of gunpowder with the rays from the buming- 
j;lass ; now in one minute ; now in seven. MacAliquot, watch 
in hand, looks official and important. Miss Sidery, having as 
yet nothing celestial to observe, makes delightful observations 
to me on subjects I am better acquainted with, than the firma- 
ment ; such as pictures, music, pic-nics, and light literature. I 
am occasionally called to a sense of duty by our chief, who 
points out a cow in the meadow and a particularly spruce 
sparrow perched upon the wires of the telegraph. More 
clouds. 

Eleven thirty-five. Intense excitement. Clouds too thin 
to obscure the sun. Every bit of coloured glass patching 
every eye. Yet the eclipse must have come upon somie of the 
spectators as an unexpected accident ; for they have brought 
nothing wherewith to see the garish orb of dav as in a glass, 
darkly. Whereupon railway workmen suddenly ascend from 
miexplained lower regions with bits of smoked glass, for which, 
people, who have not courage to borrow of the better provided, 
distekctedly bargain. One slender gentleman seizes a huge red 
danger signal-honp, and lifts it up before his £a.ce ; but, being 
unable to maintain it in that position long enough even for a 
glimpse of the sun, restores it to its rack. 

Eleven forty. The right-hand lower edge of the sun begins 
to flatten. l%e watch trembles in MacAliquot^s hand as he 
exclaims, " Wonderful!'* The dark segment increases in size. 
" What a testimony is this to the power of the science of 
astronomy and the powers of arithmetic." The Count con- 
tinues. ^As we have fdways known that eleven digits and 
a half of the sun will be eclipsed exactly at one o'clock to- 
day; we also as certainly know that, on the nineteenth of 
August eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, at three o'clock 
in the afternoon precisely, the next great eclipse will occur ; 
leaving only the small fraction of a digit of the sun unob- 
Bcureo. 

A wofnl disappointment! A total eclipse by clouds. No 
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annuluB, no flames, no Bailey's beads ; very little darkness, even 
at the moment (two minutes past one) of the greatest obscura- 
tion. Brigbt-Ejes, in admiration of whom I had been again 
lost, woke me up by observing that the atmosphere (Miss 
Sidery is a distinguished amateur in water-colours) seemed to 
be tinted with a weak wash of Indian ink. The air was per- 
ceptibly colder, all the thermometers having fallen at a mean 
rate of three degrees. I am bound, however, to state that the 
cow in the meadow, the crocuses, the violets, and the other 
natural objects that came under my ken, treated the eclipse 
with provoking unconcern. The spruce sparrow flew away 
from the wires, leisurely and playfully, over the station roof; 
the country people going along the road, did not even look up ; 
and everjrthing else in the surrounding landscape conducted 
itself very much as usual; but, a despondent astronomer, 
coming back from the churchyard under a load of unused in- 
struments, assured us that he saw a flight of rooks return to 
their nests ; and Mr. Charles Sidery — ^who, having given up the 
annular eclipse in despair, had strolled into the vilkge — ^testified 
to the jackdaw belonging to the Odd Eellows' Aims going to 
roost, and to a horse having been so frightened (perhaps by 
the darkness) that he threw his rider and ran away. "We our- 
selves witnessed an unpleasant phenomenon. A good-looking 
young country squire had mistaken mid-day for dinner-time, 
had drunk accordingly, and created great consternation at the 
station by banging everybodv and everything about, in a state 
of distressing post-prandial excitement. He was speedily 
eclipsed by the police. 

I asked my friend The Count to describe the journey back to 
London ; as I found that task impossible, for reasons which need 
not be explained ; but, as his manuscript is arranged in columns 
in the manner of Bradshaw's G-uide, and consists of a record of 
the times of our passing places of note, of our arrival and 
departure at each station, of the number of successful puns he 
made, and of the number which all the rest of us fcdled in, I 
shall make no further mention of it. 

It is now Ave weeks since the Great Solar Eclipse happened. 
I have been observing the stars, as much as possible, ever since ; 
having become Mr. Sidery's pupil. Every evening, clear or 
cloudy, I have spent at his villa at Dulwich. I find in him a 
friend and a confidant. Last night, during an occultation of 
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Venus (she had hastily retired to her mamma's room after an 
embarrassing interview with me), I laid before the kind astro- 
nomer, while standing at the end of his telescope in the garden, 
a statement of my private circumstances and prospects. 

MacAliquot has since made his calculations, and confidently 
predicts that the Annular Eclipse of my bachelorhood will 
take place on an early day in the August of the present year. 
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